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PREFATORY NOTE 

While a number of commeiiCariea on Romans have 
been consulted in the preparation of this volume, 
the writer desires especially to acknowledge his in- 
debtedness to the International Critical Commentary 
by Sanday and Headlam, which he has found of excep- 
tional value in its references to contemporary Jewish 
thought and literature, its quotations from monumental 
inscriptions, and its discussion of the meaning of 
words. As the text of the Revised Version has been 
assumed as the basis of the commentary, only variant 
readings or renderings of very great interest or impor- 
tance have been discussed. The aim throughout 
has been to render the thought of Paul not only 
intelligible but 'worthy of all acceptation' even by 
minds that have been influenced by modem intellectual 
tendencies. 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 



ROMANS 



INTRODUCTION 

I. The Apostle Paul. 
I. There are three factors in Paul's personal develop- 
ment up to the time of his conversion to which, according 
to his own testimony, Importance must be assigned. First 
of all, he was a Jew by race, a Hebrew in his speech (using 
Aramaic and not Greek only, as many of the Jews living 
abroad did), a Pharisee in religion. From youth brought 
up in Jerusalem in the school of Gamaliel, he was zealous 
for the law of Moses, the customs and ordinances of 
Judaism, eager in his pursuit of the righteousness which 
was regarded as the condition of gaining the favour of God 
and a share in the blessings of the Messianic kingdom, 
and thoroughly taught and trained in the knowledge of 
the Old Testament as understood by the scribes, whose 
conception of the authority of the Scriptures he maintained, 
and whose methods of interpretation he practised, even 
after he became a Christian apostle. Secondly, he was 
also a Roman citizen, freebom, and of this fact he was 
proud ; and although the wider outlook over mankind 
which Roman citizenship offered was probably in his 
Pharisaic days never consciously assumed, yet when the 
limitations of Pharisaism had once for all been transcended, 
his ideas both as regards the range and the method of his 
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ministry were more or less consciously iafluenced by this 
fact. Thirdly, he was bom in a city, Tarsus, which with 
Alexandria and Athens held the foremost place in the 
Roman Empire as a centre of Greek culture. We have 
no reason to believe that either during his youth in Tarsus, 
or afterwards in the school of Gamaliel, he was in any way 
encouraged to study classical literature ; probably it was 
carefully avoided by him. His three quotations from Greek 
authors do not prove any familiarity with it, as these may 
have found their way into the common speech. No 
knowledge nor understanding of Greek philosophy needs 
anywhere to be assumed in explanation of his writings ; 
for Greek wisdom even he expresses his contempt. Yet 
his birth in Tarsus was not without significance. He spoke 
Greek as wpH as Aramaic, and probably used the Greek 
version d the Old Testament as much at least as, if not 
more than, the Hebrew original. To his environment he 
doubtless owed some of the intellectual breadth which 
he displayed. His birth in a Greek city and his Roman 
dtiienship were a preparation for bis vocation as Apostle 
of the Gentiles, a work for which a Palestinian Jew would 
not have been nearly so well adapted. 

2, None of these things, however, made Paul the 
Christian apostle. This was manifestly, as he himself 
confessed, God's own work. Hb Pharisaism did not bring 
him contentment. He might be outwardly blameless in 
conduct, but he knew himself under the power of sin, and 
unable to keep perfectly the law of God. Yet he knew 
no other way of gaining God's favour, and so finding 
peace in the present and hope for tbe future. He threw 
himsdf into the persecution of tbe Christian blasphemers, 
as from his standpoint they appeared to be, both that he 
might escape from an uneasy conscience in some form of 
activity, and that he might secure merit for himself by his 
seal, which be hoped might be reckoned as a compensation 
for his Mure to keep the law perfectly. Possibly the 
heroism of the Christians under persecution nmd6 him 
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sometimes ask himself, if they might not after all have 
found out the secret of a. good conscience for which he 
vras seeking. But if so, he stifled his scruples. It was 
impossible that one who had suffered the accursed death of 
the cross could be the Messiah. He was not predisposed 
to believe, but rather altogether opposed to any faith in 
the Resurrection, when Christ appeared to him on the 
way to Damascus. The nature of that appearance, and 
the relation to one another of the accounts given of it, 
cannot here be discussed. But this is certain, that Paul 
distinguished this sight of Christ from the ecstatic visions 
which were his at other times, that he claimed that he 
had seen Christ even as the other witnesses for the 
Resurrection, and that he described his conversion as 
an abortion, an unnatural and violent change, due to 
a revelation of God's Son in him. We have no right 
to assume on the one hand that Paul could have been 
converted by any purely subjective process, or to assert 
on the other hand, in view of what Paul became to the 
Christian Church, that the means employed were dispn>- 
portionate to the end attained. 

3. For Paul his conversion meant, although only in 
reflection after the event he may have come to realize all 
that it meant, that Christ was risen, that his resurrection 
proved his Messiahship, that bis Messiahship involved 
the significance and value of his death as a propitiation 
for sins, a reconciliation of man and God, a redemption 
from all the evils of life, and especially the curse of death. 
This salvation in Christ, as securing for every raan-what 
the law could not offer him, and effecting in him what the 
law could not accomplish, superseded the law. As by 
faith in Christ a man was so closely united with him as 
to share one life in the Spirit with him, the law was no 
longer necessary, and it had already proved its insufficiency 
as a means of securing holy living. The most distinctive 
characteristic and privilege of Judaism having been thus 
abolished, the batrier between Jew and Gentile fell 
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necessarily, as the Gentile not only needed the salvation 
of!ered in Christ as much as the Jew, but was also equally 
capable of ocercising the faith that secured it. On this 
conviction rested Paul's consciousness of his vocation as 
Apostle of the Gentiles, although how soon he became 
quite clear in his own mind what bis life-work was to be 
we cannot say. Probably, as his after-praaice showed, he 
hoped to combine a ministry among his fellow countiymen, 
to which his ardent patriotism drew him, with a ministry 
among the Gentiles, to which his distinctive conception of 
the universality of the gospel pointed ; but the antagonism 
between Jew and Gentile was such that he had to make 
his choice ; and he chose, clearly under the conviction 
that for a time at least the Jewish nation was hardened, 
andthat the door of faith had been opened for the Gentiles, 
whose ingathering into the kingdom of God, he kept 
cherishing the hope, would at last arouse his own country- 
men to claim the same blessings. The distinction between 
Paul and the other apostles may be held to be as follows. 
They reluctantly admitted the truth that the gospel was 
for the Gentiles as well as the Jews only under the 
compulsion of facts, when the Gentiles had believed and 
received the Holy Spirit. His own experience of Christ 
as the end of the law involved the principle of the 
universality of the Christian salvation, and so not only 
justified, but even necessitated, his practice of preaching 
to the Gentiles. In the same way the radical change that 
hb own conversion involved explains his attitude regarding 
the freedom of the Gentiles from the Jewish law. The 
other apostles grudgingly admitted Gentile emancipation, 
probably as a practical necessity, if the Gentiles were to 
be won for the gospel at all. With him it was ,not 
a question of expediency at atl ; Christ's salvation was 
ftom the yoke and burden of the law as well as the fetter 
and curse of sin, and it freed the Jew just as much as the 
Gentile, although it might be expedient for the Jew not 
to change his manner of life, but- to abide in that state 
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wherein he was called. For the other apostles expediency 
justified rather than principle necessitated the freedom 
of the Gentile from the law. For Paul expediency might 
justify, but principle did not necessitate, the Jew's continued 
observance of the law. In looking back on his conversion, 
Paul conceived both bb call to be the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, and his distinctive gospel of salvation in Christ 
through faith apart from works, as already given in his 
conversion. That they were both essentially implied there 
can be no doubt ; but that they were explicitly present to 
his consciousness it is not necessary for us to assume, even 
to justify the account he himself gives of his conversion. 
It is probable, however, that before he entered on his 
public ministry reflection had given more or less distinct- 
ness to all these elements in his experience. 

4. While the guidance of providential circumstances 
must not be denied, yet Paul's characteristic religions 
genius seems to forbid the assumption often made that 
Paul began with the theology common in the church, 
and that only gradually in controversy did he develop for 
his own mind even his distinctive gospeL It may on the 
contrary be said with some confidence that had Paul not 
had a distinctive gospel from the beginning be would 
neither have become the Apostle of the Gentiles, nor have 
provoked any controversy with the Judaizers, Doubtless 
his polemic with those who afBrmed that the Gentiles 
to be saved must obsCTve the law of Moses and be 
circumcised suggested to him illustrations and arguments 
for the exposition of his principles, but certainly it did 
not give him these principles. The theology of Galatians, 
although the exposition is controversial in tone and 
method, is not the offspring of religious strife, but brings 
to the birth that wherewith Paul's obedience to the 
heavenly vision was pregnant. The theology of Romans 
too has its roots in Paul's own soul. Its doctrine of 
justification shews how Christ's death, seen in the new 
dear light of his resurrection, brought to Paul the 
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e that God H imsdf had atoned for his ^ilt ; and 
so met his deure to be reckoned righteous before God> 
Its doctrme of sanctification simply describes the process 
of Paul's own deliverance from the power of sin, and 
entrance into the new life of holiness unto God. Neither 
the one doctrine nor the other is to be regarded as more 
distinctively or essentially Pauline. For Paul two pro- 
blems were solved by faith in Christ— how can the guilty 
be forgiven ? and how can the sinful be made holy ? 
Christ's death for sin ofTered the solution of the one pro- 
blem, and Christ's life in the believer of the other. In 
comparison with these two problems, which Paul's own 
experience forced on him, the third problem with which 
he deals in Romans, the problem ^ the unbelief of God's 
chosen people, must be pronounced a secondary one, and 
his solution of it must be regarded rather as a justification 
of the results of his ministry than as an exposition of the 
foundations of his faith. Accordingly we find ourselves 
rather in the region of speculative theology than of experi- 
mental religion. Of Paul's theology, as a whole, however, 
we may say that it is his experience ' writ large.' To the 
explicitly autobiographical element in Romans attention 
will be called in describing the characteristics of the 
Episile ; but so much about Paul's own exi>erience it has 
been found necessary to state at the very beginning, as 
we must know, and love, and trust Paul, if we are to 
understand at all the greatest of his letters. As not only 
much of the phraseology, but even many of the con- 
ceptions of his later epistles, were developed in opposition 
to heresy, and did not belong originally to his personal 
experience, although not iaconsistent with his distinctive 
ideas, it is to Romans above all that we must look, if we 
want to apprehend and appreciate the peculiar quality 
and the distinct measure of him who reckoned himself 
chief of sinners and least of saints, but whom Christen- 
dom honours as in word and deed alike the greatest of 
the apostles. 
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II. The Church in Roue. 

I. Rome, the capital of the empire, cast ft spetl over 
the mind and heart of Paul. As a Roman citizen, he not 
only, when necessary, claimed the protection and privi- 
Iq^ his citizenship afforded him, but was even proud 
o( his position. For to him at this time at least the 
Roman Empire was not an enemy, but an ally of the 
gospel erf Christ. The hate and fuiy of unbelieving 
Judaism were being kept in check by the power of 
Rome, which had as yet shewn itself only a protector, 
and not a persecutor, of Christianity. The law and order 
imposed on the world by Roman annies and navies made 
possible the safe and frequent intercourse b^ween the 
remcte parts of the empire, which afforded Paul the 
opportunity for his constant and distant travels. He 
travelled along Roman roads ; he chose as centres for his 
work the cities, which the Roman provincial administra- 
tion made important and influential; he saw in the 
Roman Empire a divinely provided opportunity for a 
rapid and peacefiil spread of the gospel ; and accordingly 
in his plans of labour we never 6nd bim looking beyond 
its bounds. It was once usual lor Christian apologists 
to dwell exclusively on the dark shades in the picture 
which the Roman Empire presented, on the vices of the 
people and the crimes of the rulers ; but there were many 
brighter tints visible. Although Nero was on the throne, 
yet he had not yet shewn himself the monster that he 
afterwards proved to be. The time when the Epistle was 
written has been described as ' the happiest period of the 
empire since the death of Augustus.' There was good 
government, wise and firm administration. The provinces 
were well treated ; the provincial governors were punished 
for corruption and oppression ; generosity and benevo- 
lence to the subject'iaces were not unknown. The 
police regulations in the city of Rome itself were good 
both in intention and execution. Paul did not cherish an 
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illusion whea he tecogriiied 'the powers that be' as 
'ordained of God.' Stoic philosophy was finding an 
entrance into Roman society ; and its hiunaoitarian and 
universalist ideas, the basis on which the great system 
of Roman law was reared, had some kinship with the 
gospel The old religions had ceased to satisfy thoughtfol 
men, and there was a readiness to welcome any religion 
that could enforce morality and promise immortality. 
Of this opportunity for religious propaganda Judaism had 
already tidcen advantage ; and we find that Jewish in- 
fluence at this time was not only within the imperial 
court, but even not far Itom the throne in the perscm of 
Poppaea Sabina. 

3. As Judaism, through the converts that it had already 
won from among the Gentiles, was a bridge by which 
Christianity passed over to the Gentile world, the history 
of Judaism in Rome serves as an introduction to the 
history of the Christian Church there. Although there had 
been communications between some of the Maccabiean 
rulers and the Roman Senate at an earlier date, yet we 
may reckon as the beginning of Judaism in Rome the 
settlement there (b. c 63) of a number of Jewish prisoners 
whom Pompey brought with him from the East. As 
owing to their stubborn adherence to their own customs 
and rites they did not prove submissive slaves, many 
of them were set free ; and so numerous was this class in 
Rome that they bad a synagogue of their own, that of the 
Libertines (Acts vi. 9]. As the Jews enjoyed the favour 
of both CxBta and Augustus, the number engaged in 
trade in Rome rapidly increased. A special part of the 
ciiy was assigned to them, but they had synagogues in 
other parts as well. While probably the greater number 
were very poor, earning a precarious livelihood as huck- 
sters in a small way, or even as beggars, yet not a few 
were prosperous and influential, as for instance the family 
of Herod. Zealous for the spread of their &utb among 
the Gcotiles, some of them were mean enough to take 
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advant^^ in various ways of the confidence of their 
converts. An act of fiaud praaised on a noble Roman 
lady, a convert, ted to the baiiishment of four thousand to 
Sardinia (a>D. 19). A dangerous moment for the Jews 
came when Caligula insisted (A.D. 41) on his bust being 
put up in the temple at Jerusalem. His death prevented 
this outrage on Jewish religious feeling, and so averted 
what would prolnbly have proved a very violent persecu- 
tion. In the re^ of Claudius there was an expulsion of 
Jews from Rome (a. p. J3). The reason assigned by 
a Roman historian, Suetonius, is a riot in which Chrestus 
was the leader. It has generally been supposed that the 
reference in this statement is to disturbances which arose 
among die Jews, when first of all Jesus was preached 
in the synagogues as the Messiah or Christ. If Aquila 
and Priscilla were already converts to Christianity, and 
took a prominent part in the discussion of the question, 
they might be specially marked out for banishment The 
expulsion was not at all general, and even those who were 
expelled were very soon allowed to return. The Jews 
in Rome not only enjoyed freedom of worship, but were 
also allowed to build synagogues, to collect the temple- 
tribute, to inflict punishment for moral or religious ofiences 
among themselves, to maintain a regular organization of 
elders and rulers of each synagogue to administer its 
affiiirs. Each synagogue, as it would seem, was placed 
under the patronage of some influential person, a Roman 
citizen, who was the legal representative of the com- 
munity. While the Jews repelled the Roman populace 
by their strict adherence to their national customs and 
rites, which seemed grossly superstitious, yet their belief 
in one God, and their higher moral standard and more 
certain hope of immortality, powerfully attracted not a few 
who were in search of a religion more in accord with 
conscience and reason than the popular religions were. And 
therefore in Rome itself there were more or less closely 
attached to the synagogue a number of Gentile proselytes. 
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3. It is probable that Christianity found its vay to Rome 
through the synagt^ue, but we cannot definitely say at 
what time, (a) It is not impossible that the first tidings 
of Christianity came to Rome through Jewish pilgrims, 
who had been in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, and 
had heard Peter's sermon there. Of this, however, we 
have no evidence. (*) It is quite certain that the Roman 
Catholic claim that the apostle Peter founded the Roman 
Church in a. D. 44, and acted as its bishop for twenty-five 
years until his martyrdom, has not a shred of historical 
evidence in its favour ; but many reasons can be given 
against the assumption. Peter was present in Jerusalem 
at the Apostolic Council in a.d. 50. The Acts of the 
Apostles, which deals with the life of Peter as well as Paul, 
makes no mention of the fact. Had Peter founded the 
church as early as a.d. 44, Paul, when he wrote his letter 
to Romans, would have made some mention of the founder, 
and could not have included a church in which another 
apostle was in authority as within his province as Apostle 
of the Gentiles. Even at a later date, when Paul wrote his 
Epbtle to the Philippians from Rome, ihere is no mention 
of Peter's presence and activity. It is not necessary to 
deny that the first Epistle of Peter was written from Rome, 
described as Babylon, or that Peter suffered martyrdom 
in Rome ; but his arrival there must probably be placed 
after Paul's martyrdom, (c) it has to be remembered, 
however, that the age was one in which there was frequent 
travel from one part of the empire to another, and that 
Rome as the capital drew to it men from all the provinces. 
No formal mission by an apostle needs to be assumed. 
There may have been Jews, who had come from Palestine 
to Rome, or who had from Rome been visitii^ Jerusalem, 
among the first preachers of the gospel in the synagogues 
in Rome. It is just as likely, however, that some of Paul's 
Gentile converts from the provinces had found their way 
to the capital, and had preached Christ directly to their 
Gentile friends. Wc have no evidence in the Acts, and 
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the Epistk to the Romans ofTers no indicUkma regarding 
the origin of the church. For an understanding of the 
Epistle an answer to this question is not necessary. What 
it is important for us to try and discover from the letter 
itself is the tendency of the church. Was it Pauline or 
Jud^stic ! For it is possible that a church mainly com- 
posed of Gentiles may have been won over by Judaiiers, 
as the Galatiau Church had been, or that a church, of 
which the majority were Jews, may have felt no hostility 
to Paul's views. To this question we turn. 

4. A great variety of opinions regarding the tendency 
of the church has been maintained, (a) In favour' of 
a dinrch composed mostly of Jews, or those in sympathy 
with Jewish views, the following proa& &om the letter 
have been advanced, {i) The argument as a whole se^ns 
to be addressed to the Jewish mind. Paul ahews that 
the possession of the law by the Jews does not exempt 
them from judgement. His reasonings about Abraham 
and Adam reflect Jewish opinions. In shewing that 
emancipation from the law does not involve moral licence, 
and that the Jews have no ground of complaint against 
God, but are themselves to blame for their rejection of 
the gospel, he is meeting Jewish objections, (ii) The 
questions which he one after another asks and answers 
are such as Jewish and not Gentile objectors would urge 
(iii. I, 5.7.31; »v. I ; vi. 1, 15; vii. 7; ut 14,19,30; xi. 
I, 11). (iii) He reckons himself along with his readers 
as a Jew, as when he speaks of Abraham and Isaac as 
ancestors (iv. i, la; ix. 10. See also iii.. 9). (iv) He 
assumes that his readers had once been under the law 
(vii. I, S, 6). (v) His teaching r^ardlng submission to 
the Roman authorities was especially needed by the Jews, 
who were noted for their turbulaice (xiii. 1-7). (vi) He is 
careful to disarm Jewish prejudice by emphatic assertions 
of his Jewish patriotism (ix. 1-5 ; x. i ; xi. i, 2). (vii) It 
is the Jewish-Christian consciousness that is assumed in 
the premises of some oi bis arguments (ii. 2 j ui. a, 8, 19 ; 
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vi. i6). But ticme of these alleged proofe is convinciiig. 
(i) It must be remembered tbat the Gentile Christians 
received slong with the gospel the Old Testament,' that 
Christianitf came not as something absolutely new, dis- 
connected with all that had gone before, but as the 
completion of the Jewish religion. For Gentiles even it 
was necessary to shew the relation of the old &ith to the 
new, which presupposed, yet superseded, the old ; and 
with them even arguments from the Old Testament could, 
and needed to, be used to justify from the Scriptures of 
the old religion the fresh start made in the new. (ii) The 
objections which Paul brings forward in order to meet 
them do not exclusively represent the Jewish standpoint. 
Some of them might arise in the mind of a Gentile, for 
whom some form of moral restraint such as the law afforded 
might appear as a necessity in order to escape moral 
licence, or whom the contrast between prophecy and 
history perplexed. Even if some of the objections are 
distinctively Jewish- Christian, yet Paul in seeking to ward 
off every possible attack on his gospel might deal with 
objections felt not by many, but by only a few of his 
readers. Any author in meeting arguments opposed to 
his own statements does not assume that all his readers 
regard these aiguments as convincing. Paul may some- 
times have written for the sake of the few to whom his 
gospel presented difficulties, and in helping them be was 
enabled to make his teaching clearer for all. (iii) Even 
when Paul speaks as a Jew of the fathers of the race with 
the plural not singular pronoun, the ' our ' and the ' we ' 
may cover himseh' and bis countrymen with whom he 
identifies himself and not necessarily himself and his 
readers. The first person plural of any letter does not 
necessarily include the writer and his readers, but may 
embrace the writer and some person or persons closely 
associated with him. (iv) We are not to suppose that 
Paul always carefully distinguished between the contents 
of his own Christian consciousness, into which a Jewish 
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heredity and edncation had been absorbed, and tbe contenls 
of the Christian consciousness which was distinctive of 
tbe (Entiles. Among the Gentiles there were religions 
experiences and moral developments analogooa to that 
which Paul passed through. When a classical writer says 
' I approve the better and pursue the worse ' he iUustrates 
Paul's experience under the law. If the Gentiles had not 
the Mosaic law, they bad moral standards in accordance 
with which some of them would find it difficult to live. 
When Paul speaks of law we are not entitled to assume 
that he means the Mosaic law exclusively, (v) While the 
Jews were prone to disorder and lawlessness, it is to be 
remembered that it was their consciousness of being God's 
peculiar people, and their expectation, based on prophetic 
promises, that they would yet be delhrered from the Roman 
yoke, which made them so unwilling to submit to their 
foreign rulers. Even the Gentiles, accepting the eschato- 
logical beliefs and the Apocalyptic hopes of the Jewish 
nation, might be led to depreciate the existing organization 
of society; and in their own consciousness of spiritual 
liberty and a glorious destiny might rebel against social 
restraints and limitations. Christianity may be so mis- 
nnderslood as to demand not only religious revival and 
moral reformation, but even political revolution. The 
Anabaptist movement and the Peasants' War at the time 
of the Reformation may serve as an instance. Paul may 
have had good reason to dread that even among the 
Gentiles the new ^th might prove not only a leaven, but 
an explo^ve. (vi) Paul's assertions of his patriotism an 
not logical devices or rhetorical pretexts, but ogress his 
own intense emotions for his people ; his own heart 
demands the words, (vii) As has already been indicated, 
it is impossible to distinguish and separate the Jewish- 
Christian and Gentile-Christian consciousness so precisely 
as to be able to affirm that this statement assumes the one 
and that the other. 

(i) In support of the view that the majority of the 
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chinch was GentUe the following proofe can be given. 
Paul reclcons the Roman saints as Gentiles (i. 6, 13, 15) 
and addresses them as the apostles of the Gentiles (5, 14, 
15). He represents himself as a priest presenting the 
Gentiles as an offerii^ to God, and gives this a.a a reason 
for writing 50 boldly to the Roman Church (xv. 15, 16). 
He expressly addresses a warning to the Gentile believers 
as distinguished from the Jewish (xi. 13-32) ; and through- 
out his argument in regard to the history of the Jewish 
people, he writes of the Jews in the third pierson (ix-xi.), 
and calls them 'my kinsmen' (ix. 3). These proofs are 
conclusivei and therefore we do not need to fall back 
on more dubious arguments, such as these, that the 
readers are described as formerly ' slaves of sin ' (vl 1 7) ; 
that the sensual sins denounced were specially common 
amongthe Gentiles (vi. 13, 13; xiiu 13) ; that the ' strong ' 
in foith are Gentiles regardless of Jewish scruples (xiv) ; 
that 'that form of teaching wbereunto ye were delivered' 
was Paul's gospel (vi. 17), 

{c) But even though the composition of the church was 
Gentile and not Jewish, yet the Judaizers mi^t have been 
busy, and might have won over many as in Galatia. But of 
this the Epistle does not afford any evidence, Paul's indig- 
nant refutation of the slander which Judaizers would be 
likely to spread (iii, 8), or his defence against the objection 
to hb doctrine of justificatimt that it encouraged moral 
license (vi. i), does not prove this. His exhortation to the 
'strong' to shew conadenition to the scruples of the 
'weak' (xiv. i-xv. 13) does not necessarily imply any 
division between the Jewish- Christian and Gentile- 
Christian sections, or refer to any of the questions at 
issue in the Judaistic controversy. The warning in xvi. 
17-30 may be directed against Judaizers, but even if it 
is, its position in the letter as a kind of after-thought 
proves either that the tendency had just shewn itself in 
Rome, or that Paul as yet only dreaded the approach of 
the foe. If we cannot affirm that the Roman Church was 
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fully instructed in the Pauline gospel, yet we have no 
reason for concluding that it was in any way hostile to 
it. There were in the church probahly Jews and Gentiles 
representing various tendencies. Tiiere might be some 
Jews clinging to the observance of the law, yet not 
desiring to impose it on the Gentiles. There might be 
some Gentiles who did not realize all that the gospel 
implied, having derived their Christianity from teachers 
less advanced than Paul. Other Gentiles doubtless there 
were, converts won by Paul himself, who heartily and 
fully accepted his gospel. It is certain that to a church 
altogether Pauline in tendency Paul would not have 
needed to write such an exposition of his gospel, but 
that to a church wholly Judaistic in sympathy Paul's 
letter would have been very different in tone and method. 

III. The Epistle to the Rouams. 
1. OooasloD. On his third missionary journey (A. D. 
49-52 according to M'^Giffert ; 53-55 according to Turner 
in Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible) Paul spent nearly 
three years in Ephesus; then he journeyed through 
Macedonia and Achaia to Corinth, where he spent three 
m(»iths ; after this he again returned to Macedonia, and 
at Fhilippi be took ship to pay his last visit to Jerusalem 
(Acts XX. I-*). Romans was written during this three 
months' visit to Corinth. In Corinth bis host was Gaius, 
from whcmi a greeting is sent in this Epistle (xvi. 33) ; 
probably he is the same man as is described as one of the 
few believers in Corinth whom Paul himself had baptized 
(1 Cat. i. 14). Timothy had been sent to Corinth from 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 11 ; I Ccs. xvi. 10), was with Paul 
when Romans was written (xvi. 21), and started with 
him on (he journey to Jerusalem (Acts xx. 4). His rom- 
pajiion from Ephesus to Macedonia was Erastus (Acts 
xix. 33), but it is not at all likely that this is the same 
person as the Erastus who is described as 'the treasurer 
of the city,' and sends his greetings in Romans (xvi. 23). 
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When in Ephesus, Paut had 'purposed in the spirit, when 
he had passed through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to 
Jerusalem, saying. After I have been there, I must also 
see Rome' (Acts xix. 21). The object of his journey 
through Macedonia and Achaia was to take up the coIIec~ 
tions made by the churches theie ibr the poor saints 
in Jerusalem (i Cor. xvi. 1-4 ; 2 Cor. ix, 1-5). This 
offisring he was resolved to present in Jerusalem with his 
own hand (Rom, xv. 26-2S), as he hoped thereby to 
draw closer the bonds of Christian fellowship between 
the Jewish and the Gentile believers, and to lessen the 
hostility with which he knew himself to be regarded by 
the stricter section of the church in Jerusalem, as well 
as by the unbelieving Jews (30, 31). When this task had 
been discharged, he hoped to carry out his long-cherished 
wish to visit Rome (i. 10-13, ^^^ 32)1 *s he now regarded 
his pioneer missionary work in the East as finished, since 
' from Jerusalem, and round about even unto Illyricum,' he 
had 'fully preached the gospel of Christ' (xv. 19). The 
troubles in Galalia, where his gospel had been only too 
soon abandoned by his converts under the influence of 
Jud^iers; at Antioch, where an attempt was made to 
force circumcision on the Gentiles ; at Jerusalem, where 
the freedom of the Gentiles from the law of Moses had to 
be asserted ; at Corinth, where moral laxity and a factious 
spirit had compelled him to assert his authority only to 
find it delied, and his own motives in exercising it sus- 
pected ; — all these troubles had delayed his journey a longer 
time than his missionary labours alone would have done 
(i. 13) ; but at last be was free from these trials as well as 
done with his labours, and so his desire could be fulfilled. 
His ambition looked even beyond Rome to 'the ends 
of the West,' to Spain itself as his next field of labour 
(xv. 2g) ; but on his way westward he desired, even in 
Rome, 'to impart some spiritual gift' (i. 11), and to 'have 
some fruit' (13). 
2. Foipoae. This visit to Rome would, however, be 
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of a difTerent character from his visits to other churches. 
To these he had come either as the pioneer missionary to 
preach the gospel, or as the recognized founder to con^rm 
the &ith of his converts. In Rome a .chnrch already 
existed, not founded by an apostie, but distinguished for 
its faith among the churches of the empire {i. 8). 
Although, as the greetii^s in the sixteenth chapter shew, 
a number of Paul's fri«ids or converts had made their 
way to Rome, yet most of the members were unknown to 
him, and he could not be sure of a warm welcome from 
tfaem> In his letter be not only intimates, but prepares 
for his visiL With fine tact and noble courtesy he 
communicates his purpose, his desire to benefit them 
spiritually, and his expectation to be himself benefited 
(i. II, la). He does not command with apostolic 
authority, he contmends his mission and his mess^e 
with gracious persuasiveness. This introduction of him- 
self to the church in Kome prior to his visit is undoubtedly 
one end which the Epistle serves. It is quite evident, 
however, that if this were the only reason Paul had for 
writit^f, the means would be quite out of proportion to 
the end. So systematic, elaborate, and profound a writing 
must have a purpose above and beyond this, its immediate 
occasion. But what is it? 

3. Cbaraoter. It may be said briefly that the ex- 
planations fall into three classes, (a) It was at one time 
maintained that the letter was conJraversial, that in Rome 
there was already a party of Judaiiers opposed to Paul's 
gospel and denying his authority, and that the letter was 
written to combat this tendency. But against this view 
it may be u^ed (i) that the tone is very different from 
what we find eitbeflo^ Galatians, where Paul is defendmg 
his gospel, or in 2 Corinthians, where he is repelling 
attacks on his authority ; (ii) thU the evidence of such 
a tendency in Rome would need to bo very much more 
distinct and convincing than it is, 

{b) Again, it bas besin held that the letter was apologetic ; 
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that Paul was by no means sure of the sympathy of the 
Roman Church for himself, his gospel, or his mission ; 
and that, in view of his visit and the plans d larger work, 
for which Rome was to be a start ing-point, and in which 
the Church of Rome might give him help, he attempted to 
display the merits of, and remove the objections to, his 
gospeL The aim of his journey to Jerusalem at this time 
was to establish, as far as possible, harmony between Jew 
and Gentile. The same end he sought to reach in thb 
letter. The church in the capital of the Roman Empire 
exercised a wide-reaching, strong influence on the churches 
in the provinces ; if it could be won cordially to accept 
and support his gospel, much might be effected for the 
unity of the chutch. Hence the conciliatory spirit of the 
letter. Differences are not emphasized ; an effort is made 
10 do justice to all phases of the truth. Possibly Paul's 
intimate friends and valued fellow workers, Aquila and 
Priscilla, if no others, may have gone before him to Rome 
to discover exactly how the church there was affected 
to his gospel, and the form of Paul's apologetic may have 
been determined by information that they had supplied. 
The objections he meets may not be simply such as arose 
in his own mind, or had been brought against his gospel 
elsewhere, but as had been already discussed in Rome 
itself. It is very much more probable that in writing this 
letter Paul followed the course he adopted in writing his 
other letters, and wrote with direct reference to the actual 
situation in the Roman Church, than that he was simply 
guided by the logical development in bis own mind of his 
distinaive theology, r^ardless of the needs or dangers of 
those whom he was addressing. 

(c) Very little, therefore, need be said about the opinion 
that in this Epistle we have a dogtnaiic treatise, in which, 
for the satisfaction of his own mind, he cast his ideas into 
a. systematic form ; thb he addressed to the church in 
Rome because of its prominence and influence, but he 
might just as well have sent it anywhere else. This 
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e3q>1anatioii does not account for the omission of doctrines 
which we know Paul held and valued— his eschatology 
and Christology, for LcstaQce ; and it would make this 
letter quite different in character from all the others, 
which, without an exception, owe their existence and 
their form to definite circumstances in the churches 
addressed. So much truth in this explanation may be 
allowed. Paul, in view of the possible termination of his 
labours in Jerusalem, and looking back on the contro- 
versies through which his gospel bad gained its de6nite 
form, may have given a fuller and more orderly exposi- 
tion of his gospel than the immediate necessities of the 
church in Rome demanded ; and may thus, without any 
deliberate intention, have satisfied the demand of his own 
mind for an adequate expression of Che truth as he con- 
ceived it. This, however, must be maintained ; that his 
selection of topics for discussion, as also the mode in 
which they are dealt with, was determined by a definite 
historical situation in the church to which he wrote. 

{d) While we may thus attempt to indicate generally 
the purpose of the letter, it must not be forgotten that 
a mind, rich and full, living and quick as Paul's, cannot 
be confined within the limits of one purpose. While 
in this letter there is a clearer plan more closely followed 
than in any of the other letters, there are also incomplete 
sentences, frequent digressions, emotional interruptions. 
Paul knew a good deal about the church in Rome, and 
his knowledge controlled his writing. He felt strongly 
because he had experienced what he was expounding, 
and his feelings broke out in his words. What was 
held in common by himself and his readers he did 
not desire to repeat ; but what God had revealed Co him 
as his distinctive gospel that he wanted to share with 
them, in order that their own spiritual life might be 
enriched, and that their influence m^hi be used to bring 
all the churches of Christ into 'the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace.' 
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4. Argmment. The course of the argument Rifl.y now 
be given in an outline, which ma,y be filled up by die 
detailed analysis given in the Commentary. After his 
apostolic salutation and his personal explanations Paul 
states his subject as the righteousness of God, which feitb 
claims, and which brings salvation m life. In /At doctrinal 
exposition of this thesis which follows {i~!ct), Paul, in the 
first division^ — the doctrine of justification i^-'>/)—fa%X (rfall 
proves that Jew and Gentile alike need this righteousness, 
because both as sinful are under God's condemnation ; 
secondly, he asserts the provision through the sacrifice of 
Christ ; thirdly, he shews by the typical case of Abraham 
that this condition of faith as the ground of acceptance 
before God is not an innovation, but older than the law 
which demands works ; fourthly, be briefly indicates the 
blessings that this gift of righteousness includes — peace, 
adoption, hope ; and in conclusion he presents the contrast 
between the old order of sin and the new order of grace 
in the typical persons Adam and Christ, in order to prove 
the possibility of the communication of grace and life 
from Christ to the race, even as sin and deaih had been 
communicated from Adam. The objection that this 
doctrine of justitication through faith alone apart from 
works encourages moral laxity is in the second division— 
the doctrine of sanctification (vi-viii)— met by shewing, 
firstly, that faith )n Christ involves a thorough moral trans- 
formation ; Secondly, that the new relation to righteousness 
which faith involves and the old relation to sin are 
mutually exclusive ; thirdly, that so complete a moral 
transformation as the Christian has undergone abolishes 
entirely the relation to law in which he formerly stood ; 
foorthly, that as the law could not enforce its own demands 
against the rebellious flesh, it has proved its insufficiency 
as a means of making men righteous ; fifthly, that in the 
Holy Spirit the power of the new life is given, a life which, 
through all temptation and trial, is being perfected until 
immortality, glory, and blessedness are attained. Anothw 
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objection, that this gospel has been rejected by the chosen 
people, and cannot therefore be true unless God has 
forsaken His people, and so proved faithless to the 
prtHnises, is dealt with in the third division— /A? dacMfte of 
election (ix-xi)— in an argument in three stages : firstly, that 
God is free to elect or to reject whom He will ; secondly, 
that the Jewish people has by its unbelief deserved its 
rejection ; thirdly, that this rejection is neitber total nor 
final, as God's ultimate purpose is 'mercy on all.' The 
doctrinal exposition is followed by a practical application 
(xii-xv), which deals in the first division with Christian 
life and work generally, and in the second with the special 
necessities of the church in Rome. In the general 
exhortation the Christian life is described as a sacrifice 
to God ; the Spirit of humility in the use of special gifts is 
commended ; love is exhibited in its various applications ; 
the duty of the Christian to the civil government is defined ; 
love as the fulfilment of the law is again referred to ; and 
an appeal to put off sin and put on righteousness is 
enforced by ihe nearness of Christ's second coming. The 
special counsel deals with the consideration which the 
'strong' members of the church— those who have no 
scruples about the use of meat or wine, or the observance 
of days— should shew to the ' weak ' — those who entertain 
such scruples. In drawing his letter to a close Paul again 
offers some personal explanations of his motive in writing 
and his plan of travel, commends the bearer of the letter, 
sends a number of greetings to friends in Rome, adds 
a warning against false teachers who may or have just 
come to Rome, conveys the greetings of some of his 
companions in Corinth where he writes, and ends with 
a solemn doxology. 

5. Autbentlolty and Integrity. Peter, who came to 
Rome after Paul's martyrdom, and wrote the first epistle 
bearing his name, there shews that he was familiar with 
Romans (cf, Rom. ix. as and i Pet ii, 10 ; Rom: vl. 33, 
33, and 1 Pet. ii. 6-8 ; Rom. xii. I, a, and i Pet. i. 4, ii. 5 ; 
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Rom. xii. 3, 6, and I Pet. iv. 7-11 ; Rom. xii. 9 and i Pet, 
i. 32 ; Rom. xii. 16, 17, 18, and i Pet. iii. 8, 9, li ; Rom. 
xiii. I, 3, 4, 7, and i Pet ii. 13-17). So striking is the 
similarity in thought between I Peter and Romans that 
some scholars have gone so &r as to aeny that Peter 
wrote this letter bearing his name, and to assert that it 
was written by a disciple of Paul's. It is not improbable, 
however, that Peter himself learned much from reading 
Paul's letter. The Epistk to the Hebrews is with some 
probability regarded as written from Rome shortly before 
the fall of Jerusalem. In it also we find some resemblances 
to Romans, which suggest that the writer of Hebrews, who- 
ever he was, had also seen this letter (cf. Rom. iv. 1 7-1 1 and 
Heb. xi. II, 13, 19; Rom. xii. ig and Heb. x. 30). The 
Epistle of James presents some resemblances to Romans 
(d. Rom. ii. I and Jas. iv. 11; Rom. ii. 13 and Jas, i. 33; 
Rom. iv. I and Jas. ii. 2 1 ; Kom. iv. 20 and Jas. i. 6 ; Rom. 
V. 3-5 and Jas. i. 3-4) ; but against the assumption of any 
dependence is the fact that there is no evidence whatever 
of any connexion of James with Rome. The resemblances 
can be fully explained by a common religious environment j 
and James's polemic aga.iDSt faith without wcrks, if it were 
directed against Paul, would simply shew that James did 
not understand Paul. The faith Paul commends is not 
the same as the &ith James condemns ; and the works 
James commends have no likeness to the works Paul 
condemns. It is probable that the question of the relation 
of bith and works was one discussed among Jews as well 
as Christians in that age. Among the Apostolic Fathers 
we have quotations Ai>m Romans m Clement of Rome, 
Polycarp, and Ignatius ; among the Apologists in Aristidea 
and Justin Martyr; in the heretical writings cited by 
Hippolytus ; and in the Apiocalyptic work, The Testament 
of the Twelve Patriarchs. Though quoted, the Epistle is 
not mentioned by name ; but Marcion, about the middle of 
the second century, included it as one of the ten Pauline 
letters which he formed into a collection called The 
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ApcstoUcon. By the end of the second cantuiy tile letter 
was freely used, and was generally recognized as having 
apostolic authority. The doubta that in more lecent 
times have been brought forward by scholars against its 
authenticity rest on so unsubstantial a foundation that 
tiiey may be passed over without any mention. The leiter 
is so characteristic of Paul's genius that to doubt its 
authenticity is to confess that we have not and cannot 
have any knowledge of the Apostolic Age at all. But 
while there can be no doubt that the Epistle as a whole 
is the work of Paul, yet the question may be raised 
whether we have it without any change just as it left 
the hand of Paul. On this general question it may be 
remarked, (i) that we have so many copies in substantial 
agreement that it is not at all likely that any extensive 
interpolations can have taken place ; (ii) that the continuity 
of the argument (even the parentheses and digressions 
being characteristically Pauline) excludes the possibility of 
any serious alterations in the text. The last two chapters, 
however, present some curious textual phenomena, from 
which various inferences regarding the integrity of the 
Epistle have been drawn. The contents of these two 
chapters also present some difticulties, which have led 
some scholars to deny their authenticity in whole or in 
part. The discussion of this question, however, may 
properly be deferred until the Commenlary has afforded 
the data necessary for a decision of the issues raised. 

6. OonstltiientB. In the broad and deep volume of 
the stream of the Epistle many currents of thought and 
life meet and blend, [a) Paul's personal experience is in 
all his theology ; but besides the personal allusions such 
as might be expected in any letter, there are two auto- 
biographical passages of exceptional interest, in (he 
one Paul describes the misery of his bondage to sin 
when under the law (vii. 7-25) ; and in the other the 
thorough inward change wrought in him by his faith in 
Christ (vi. 1-6). 

r:„i- :i-,G00tjl>J 
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(i) His JewW) ettimate ofthc authority and mode of 
interpretation of the Old Testament Scriptures find 
abundant illustration. Although Romans does not afford 
wy striking instances of Che Rabbinic method as Galatians 
(iii. 16, seed, not seeds ; it. 21-31, Sarah and Hagar as 
an allegory of the two covenants) or ( Corinthians (k. 4, 
Christ as the spiritual rock), yet even in Romans his 
method is not the critical and historical which we now 
regard as alone valid. He generally quotes firom the 
Greek version, called the Septnagint, and denoted by 
the symbol LKX. Only two out of eighty-four quotations 
are independent of this version, and are taken from the 
Hebrew original or some other version ; twelve depend 
upon it, but vary considerably; and the remaining 
seventy, if varying from it at all, do so very slightly. 
The inexactness of many of the quotations si^gests that 
Paul quoted from memory without reference to any 
manuscript. He uses the same formulae of quotation 
as the Rabbis, most commonly 'as it is written,' or 'for 
it 19 written ' ; sometimes the question, ' What saith the 
scripture?' throws a citation into greater prominence; 
'the scripture sallh* or 'He (God) saith' are used as 
equivalent ; but the human author is also mentioned, as 
David (iv. 6), Isaiah (ix. 37), Moses (x. 5). He strings 
together a number of passages from diflerent source?, 
as in the proof of man's sinfulness (iii. 10-18), and of 
the call of the Gentiles and rejection of the Jews (it 25- 
39, XV. ^13). It is not improbable that such collections 
of procrf'-lexts were current in the Rabbinic schools. His 
use is not fanciful or forced, but he puts on the words any 
meaning which, as they stand, they can bear, without any 
regard, however, to the context or the circumstances 
under which the words were' first spoken or written. 
He applies to the Gentiles words spoken of the Ten 
Tribes (ix. aj, 26), and he uses words in which the 
gracious character of the law of God is described to 
indicate the distinaion between the gospel and the law 
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(x. 6-S). As a nile, however, Paul's use of the Old 
Testament is logically correct ; for even when the words 
are quoted in another sense than the immediate context 
suggests, yet the principles and spirit of the Old Te^a- 
ment are rightly apprehended. But there is also a literary 
use of the Old Testament by Paul when he is not provii^ 
the truth of his statements by an appeal to the Old 
Testament, but is simply using the femiliar words of 
the Scriptures to express his own thoughts. He-, for 
instance, applies to the messengers of the gosftet words 
used in a Psalm of the heavenly bodies (x, 18). Probably 
m the quotation already referred to (x. 6-8), in Which 
what is said of the law is applied to the gospel, the words 
are not used for logical proof, which wbuld be an 
illegitimate use, but for rhetorical effect, a justifiable 
appropriation. These two uses cannot always be sharply 
distinguished, as the statement of an unfamiliar truth in 
familiar language helps to persuade and convince, and 
so has not only a rhetorical propriety, but also a lexical 
value. There are some passages in Romans, however, 
in which the Old Testament is used not only as illustration 
but as argument ; and with a meaning which the original 
sense does not justify or even contradicts. Words are 
quoted from the law to condemn the law; a Messianic 
reference is given to passages not originally Messianic; 
and especially the calling of the Gentiles is proved by 
words which have no reference to the Gentiles at all. 
But it must always be remembered that Paul used, and 
it would be a miracle had he not used, the methods of his 
age. Controversially his method was justified, as the 
opponents he had to meet were ready to use the Scriptures 
in the very same way. Elaborate attempts are sometimes 
made to justify from our modem standpoint all Paul's 
quotations, but we relieve ourselves of many difficulties 
at once if we frankly recognize that Paul used the words 
of Scripture in any sense proper for his purpose which 
they appeared to bear, without troubling himself to consult 
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the context as to whether this was the true sense or not. 
It must, however, be added that Paul in his interfxetation 
of the Old Testament was faithful to its dominant puipose. 
Old Testament prophecy was opposed to ritualism and 
legalism, and longed for a new covenant better than the 
old ; there is a Messianic hope as an essential and vital 
elemeut in the Divine revelation; in the prophetic 
predictions there was an occasional transcendence of 
national particularism, and a partial recc^ition of the 
inclusion of the nations in God's purpose for His own 
chosen people. Paul's theology aj^ropriated what was 
most universal, progressive, and gracious in the thought 
of the Old Testament ; and if he liads in some passages 
more than they contain, it is because he places himself 
at the height to which revelation had risen in the fulfil- 
ment of the law and the prophets in Christ. The two 
quotations to which Paul attaches very special value 
illustrate this development of germs of thought and life 
in the Old Testament into full vitality and vigour in the 
Christian revelation. Habakkuk's words, ' the righteous 
shall live by faith ' (ii. 4), and the words written about 
Abraham (Gen. xv. 6), 'Abraham believed God, and it 
was reckoned unio him for righteousness,' legitimately 
aAbrd in the Old Testament a basis for Paul's distinctive 
doctrine of Justification by faith. 

It is of interest to note the books which are quoted 
and the ose made of these quotations. Genesis affords 
live references to the story of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Esau, l^e fcur quotations firom Exodus include two 
rderences to the commandments, and two statements 
regarding Moses and Pharaoh as the objects respectively 
of the Divine favour and wtath. From Leviticus is taken 
the description of the law as a way of life to the obedient 
only. Words from Deuteronomy describe the grace of 
the gospel, the purpose of God to provoke the jealousy 
of the Jews by the call of the Gentiles, the Joy of the 
Gentiles in the salvation common to them and the Jews, 
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and God's sole right to execute vengeance. The two 
verses quoted from Kii^s contain Elijah's complaint 
against Israel and Jehovah's response. God's inde- 
pendence of His creatures is described in words from 
Job. The duty of the Christian to his enemies is enforced 
by precepts found in Proverbs (also Leviticus), Hosea's 
words about the rejection and restoration of the Ten Tribes 
are applied to the Gentiles. Joel's saying about the 
universal salvation offered to God's chosen people in the 
day of His judgement is extended, contrary to Joel's 
intention, to include all mankind. Habakkuk yields the 
great statement about justification by faith. Malachi's 
contrast between Jacob and Esau is applied either in the 
original sense to the nations Judah and Edom or to 
the persons themselves. The Psalms, spoken of as 
David's, yield fifteen quotations : seven of these are 
strung together to describe human depravity ; one pro- 
nounces the blessedness of the man &eely forgiven ; one 
affirms God's righteousness in Judging mankind ; one b 
a complaint of saints suffering for righteousness ; one, 
an imprecation on persecutors, is used to describe the 
hardening that had come on God's chosen people ; what 
is Eud of the heavenly bodies is in one applied to the 
messengers of the gospel ; to two a Messianic reference 
is given which the original ccMtext does not directly 
surest ; and one is a call to the Gentiles to praise God 
for salvation. The book which is most quoted, however, 
b Isaiah. The reproach which the sins of the Jewish 
people in Paul's own time brought on God is described 
in words from the second part of Isaiah, which also 
affords two quotations to describe human depravity. 
Isaiah is quoted to prove Israel's unbelief and rejection 
(four times), the survival of a remnant (twice), the sending 
forth of the messengers of the gospel (once), the belief 
of the Gentiles (thrice), the blessings of faith (once), the 
coming of the Messiah (twice), and the infinite wisdom 
of God (once). From this enumeration it appears that 
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the points which Paul sets himself specially to prove 
from the Old Testament are these : the universality of 
sin, the necessity of feiih, the sovereignty of God, the 
unbelief and rejection of the Jews, the call and faith of 
the Gentiles. Accordingly we find no quotation in the 
fifth, sixth, and sixteenth chapters, only one each in the 
first, second, sev^itb, eighth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
chaptet^, two quotations in the twelfth chapter ; but ten 
in the third chapter, four in the fourth, eleven each in 
the ninth and the tenth, seven in the eleventh, and six 
in the fifteenth chapter, which returns to the subject of 
chapters nine to eleven. It is noteworthy that Paul does 
not prove the necessity of Christ's death or the nature 
of his atonement from the Old Testament. He does not 
illustrate the Christian's union with Christ or hope for 
the hereafter from the Old Testament. Apart from the 
illustrative use already mentioned, it is to be remarked 
that the Old Testament is quoted generally as against 
Jewish or Judaizing opponents. That does not mean 
that Paul undervalued the Scriptures, for he expresses 
his sense of Jewish privilege in possessing them (iii. z, 
ix. 4) and their worth to the Christian (xv. 4) ; but that 
be was not conscious that what was most characteristic 
of the Christian faith needed any other evidence than 
the experience of God's grace afforded. 

(c) But besides proofs of the influence of the Old 
Testwnent, we have traces of Paul's knowledge of extra- 
canonical Jewish literature, and of his acquaintance with 
contemporary Jewish theological thought (i) His state- 
ment (i, 18-32) about the reveJatiou of God in nature, 
the inexcusableness of pagan ignorance, the vanity of 
the pagan mind, the shame of idolatry, the immorality 
consequent on idolatry, has a striking resemblance to 
passages in the Wisdom of .5olom<Hi (siiL I, 5 ; ii. 23 ; 
xriiL 9; xiil 8, i ; xiL 24, 1 ; xiv. S; xiii. 10, 13, 14, 17,; 
xiv. II, 21, 13, 16, 32, 35, 27). To passages in the sai^e 
book chap. ix. offers some likeness. Man's powerlessness 
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against God, God's patience with man, the freedom of 
the potter in the handling of the clay, are mentioned 
(xi, 21; ]di. 13, 10, 20; XV. 7) in similar terms. The 
writer of this book in chaps, x-xix. attempts a philosophy 
(rf history even as Paul does in chaps, ix-xi ; but while 
the tatter's sympathy is wide as humanity, and ao he sees 
in history a Divine purpose to save all mankind, tiie 
former in Lb feelings is a thoroughly narrow Jew, whose 
ideas have been very slightly modified by Hellenic 
culture, 50 that on the one hand he judges indulgently 
Israel's sin, and on the other he has not any h<:^ for the 
Gentiles. 

(ii) Although Paul's views on faith are characteristically 
original, yet even in Jewish literature some attention 
was being given to the subject. In the Apocalyptic 
literature faith means fidelity to the Old Testament 
religion, and it is predicated of the Messiah himself as 
well as of his subjects ; but faith does not here stand 
alone as the condition of salvation, but works are 
associated with it. The saying quoted by Paul about 
Abraham's faith (iv. 3) was discussed in the Jewish 
schools. In 1 Maccabees ii. 52, the words ' Abraham 
believed in God' are paraphrased 'Abraham was found 
faithful in temptation.' Philo reffers at least ten times 
to this statement, and iays great stress on the virtue of 
trust in God ; but for him Abraham's history is an 
lllegory of the union of the soul to God by instruction. 
In a Rabbinic tract, Mechieta, there is a passage in praise 
of &ith in which it is said, 'Abraham our father inherited 
this worid and the norld to come solely by the merit of 
faith, whereby he believed in the Lord.' Hab. ii. 4 
is also quoted with the comment, ' Great is faith.' But 
that faith was narrowed down to the barren belief that 
James so severely condemns is shewn by another passage 
from the writing entitled Siphri, ' God pusUhes more 
severely for doctrine than for practice.' 

(iii) It is at current doctrine Paul strBces when he 
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insists that circumcision of itself has no value, for the 
Jewish schools taught that an apostate Jew could not go 
down to Gehenna till his circumcision had been removed, 
that God Himself took part in Abraham's circumcision, 
that it was his circumcision that enabled him to b^et 
Isaac OS a ' holy seed,' and to become the father of many 

(\v) Although the Jewish teachers did not generally 
hold the doctrine of original sin and natural depravity, 
yet some of them did teach that death was due to 
Adam's sin, that the beginning of sin was from woman, 
that Adam's transgression introduced a permanent in- 
firmity in the race, and that nevertheless man's individual 
responsibility remained. Paul, in what he says about the 
results for mankind from Adam's fall (v. 12-ao), is 
reproducing the thought of his age with greater empbasb 
on the oneness of the race and the power of sin. 

(v) The belief which Paul expresses in the renovation 
of nature at the establishment of the Messianic kingdom 
(viii. 19-21) was common in his day, and, without the 
restraint of language he displays, finds distinct and 
frequent expression in the abundant Apocalyptic literature 
which professes to unveil the secrets of the future. In 
these writings the glowing poetry of some of the prophets, 
especially of the second part of Isaiah, is literalized and 
dogmatized, and so eloquent figures are luined into 
prosaic facts. 

(vi) In contemporary Jewish hterature the election by 
God of Israel was strongly maintained. The covenant 
between God and Israel was regarded as so binding on 
God that no sin could alter it, that- the worst Israelite 
was deemed better than any Gentile, that no Israelite 
could perish, but all Israelites must inherit the blessings 
of the Messianic Age. For Israel alone God cared, and 
all mankind besides was excluded from His purpose of 
grace. Paul had possibly himself at one time held this 
view, but as a Christian he combats it, and he insists 
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(fa^ x), as the prophets had maintained in opposittoti to 
the popular belief of their times, that the covenant was 
conditional, that it imposed obligations as well as con- 
ferred privileges, that its blessings could be enjoyed onlf 
as its duties were done. 

(vii) The merits of the fathers, to which Paul alludes 
(xL aS), were much discussed in the Jewish schools. 
Even in the time of Ezekiel it was believed that their 
virtues might secure exemption (mta jodgement for their 
descendants ; and the prophet protests against this view. 
' Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were 
in it, they should deliver but their own souls by tfaeir 
righteousness' (xiv. 14). 'We have Abraham to our 
father' was a common ciy, which John the Baptist 
condemned (Matt iiu 9). It was taught by some of the 
Rabbis that the superfluous merits of the patriarchs 
would be transferred to the nation to make up for its 
shortcomings. In a tract, Shemoth rabba, the words in 
the Song of Songs, ' I am black, but comely ' (i. ;), are 
thus commented on. ' The congregation of Iseael speaks ; 
1 am black through mine own works, but lovely throu^ 
the works of my fathers.' This has some resemblance to 
Paul's words, 'they are beloved for the fathers' sake' 
(xi. 28). A close analc^y to his statement, ' if the root 
is holy, so are the branches ' (verse 16), is [»<esented 
in the language of the writing Wajjikra rabba, ' As this 
vine supports itself on a trunk which is dry, while it is 
itself green and fresh, so Israel supports itself on the 
merit of the fathers, although they already sleep.' But 
while there is resemblance, yet there is also difierence. 
The holiness of the Others and the approval which God 
bestowed on them are regarded by Paul as reasons for 
God's continuing His undeserved mercy, as grounds for 
hoping for Israel's repentance; but the merits of the 
fathers are not represented as a sabstitnte which God 
will accept for the personal righteousness of their 
descendants, as in Jewish thought. Other illustrations 
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might be given, but these will suffice to shew how tu 
Paul was influenced by contemporary Jewish thought. 

(rf) The Judaistic controversy which Paul's gospel had 
pro'.'oiced within the Christian Church is s'lill heard in 
echoes in the Epistle. While Paul does not directly 
allude to this controversy as in Galatians, while his tone 
everywhere is conciliatory, yet he shews throughout his 
consciousness that his theology has been objected to and 
opposed. While we need not assume on the one hand 
that there was any Judaizing party in Rome, and cannot 
suppose on the other hand that Paul was staling only 
possible objections in order to develop his ailment 
completely, it is not at all improbable that some of Paul's 
friends in Rome reported to him the actual objections 
-made when they sought to commend his gospel. Such 
objections were that it denied all advantage to the Jew ; 
that it represented the law as sin, and made it of no 
effect; that it encouraged moral licence; that it repre- 
sented God as unrighteous, because unfaithful to the 
promises to His elect nation. In answering these objec- 
tions especially Paul iaiis back on the Scriptures. 
[ («) But while all these contributory streams claim 
recognition, yet the volume and velocity of the current 
of thought in Romans is due to the profound and sublime 
religious reason of Paul himself. With the quick &cility 
and the rich fertility of a great intellect, Paul works out 
the ultimate implicates as the final conclusions of his 
theological position. The distinctive ideas are expounded 
in Romans with a fullness not found elsewhere in his 
writings. Justification is through &ith in God's grace, 
not through merit of works. The Old Te$tament itself, 
in the time and manner of the promise to Abrahana, 
anticipated the order of grace. Grace and life can be 
commnnicated from Christ as widely and surely as sin 
and death from Adam. Faith is so intimate a union with 
Christ that Christ's experience becomes typical of the 
spiritual process by which the Christian is delivered 
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&om ^n and renewed unto holiness. Law is as un- 
necessary as it is inelilicient as a means of holy living. 
Man's experience now of the indwelling and inworking 
of God's Holy Spirit is the pledge of his perfection, glory, 
and blessedness hereafter. God's purpose is to embrace 
all mankind in His mercy ; and He can use even man's 
disobedience for the furtherance of that end. These are 
the original conceptions which this letter expounds, illus- 
trates, and applies. 

(/) In common with the other teachers of the early 
church generally, ' Paul teaches Christ's Messiahship, 
Divine Sonship, Heavenly Lordship, his death as a 
propitiation for sin, the declaration of his Sonship at 
his resurrection, his universal presence and supreme 
power, his return in glory to judge all men, the establish- 
ment of his dominion in a renewed worid. He does not, 
however, develop the doctrine of Christ's person, as in 
later epistles (Philippians, Colossians, Ephesians) he is 
forced to do in opposition to heresy. He has less to say 
in exposition of the doctrine of Christ's sacritice than 
even in Galatians, Although the nearness of Christ's 
Second Coming is appealed to as a practical motive, there 
is no eschatology as in 1 and a Thessalonians. We have 
not, therefore, in Romans a complete presentation of 
Christian truth, and this is the fatal objection to the view 
that its purpose is primarily dogmatic. Wa have simply 
an exposition and a defence of the Pauline gospel, in 
which all the mental resources at the command of Paul 
are laid under contribution and made subordinate to his 
porpose. 

7. Logical method. The logical method of the 
Epistle will repay study. Besides appeals to personal 
e]q)erience, proofs drawn from the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, repudiation of felse inferences from his principles 
in the phrase ' God forbid,' in which the moral conscious- 
ness or the religious spirit without argument asserts itself 
against what offenids it, assumptions that certain truths 
D 1 
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are self-evident to the Christian mind— ^as that God iball 

judge the world— there are various fonns of argument used 
by Paul. His proof of universal sinfuhiess apart from 
its confirmation by Scripture is in accordance with the 
inductive method (a posteriori). After an examination 
of all the particulars a general conclusion is stated. The 
deductive method is [a priori) still more frequently nsed. 
From God's office as judge it is inferred that He must be 
just, and from His creatorship that He can do as He 
will with His creatures. The argument from a lesser to 
a greater reason {aforUori) is employed in the contrast 
between Adam and Christ. If the lesser person Adam 
could bring sin and death on the whole race, how much 
more can the greater person Christ bring grace and life 
to all. A more complex example of this kind of reasoning 
is found in the inference in chap. v. from what God has 
already done to what He will still do. If justified by the 
death of Christ, the believer will much more be saved by 
his life. The initial justification is more difficult than the 
final salvation. The life of Christ is even more potent 
than his death. If tbe lesser power has achieved the 
greater task, the greater power may be trusted to accom- 
plish the easier task. What is known as tbe argumenium 
ad hominsm, the argument which does nut appeal to 
absolute truth, but is addressed exclusively to the stand- 
point of the opponent in the controversy, whether that be 
true or false, is used in ihe ninth chapter, where Paul 
does not write out of his own Christian consciousness trf 
God as Father of all, but addresses bimself to tbe 
Jewish standpoint, which without qualification affirmed 
tbe Divine sovereignty. Even tbe reductio ad abswdum, 
thedisprcwf of a statement by shewing the absurdity which 
it involves, is employed in the ailment that if God's 
election of the remnant is of worics, 'grace is no more 
grace' (xi. 6). The argument by analogy is often 
employed, as for instance to prove the impossibility of 
(be Christian's service both of sin and righteoasness, the 
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/reedom from the law of the Christian who has died to 
sin with Christ, the mutual dependence of the members 
(rf the choTcb as one body, the absolute power o( God 
over man as of the potter over his clay, the contrast ^ 
Jew and Gentile m relation to Cod's purpose of grace 
as the natural and the engrafted branches of a. tree. 
Historical &cts also are made to yield theological truths ; 
the date of Abraham's circumcision, after and not before 
his being reckoned righteous on account of his faith, is 
claimed as a proof that faith alone commends to God. 
The construction of a complex argument is seen in 
chapters ix-xi 1 first one proposition, God's absolute 
freedom, is proved ; then the complementary proposition, 
man's liberty and responsibility ; lastly, their apparent 
contradiction is removed in the conclusicm that God 
subordinates even man's disobedience to the fulfilment 
ot His purpose. This aigument, however, illustrates 
a danger of the method : the one aspect of the truth is 
stated in so unqualified a way that it appears as if it were 
all the truth, and excluded every other aspect Paul's 
separation, in the same way, of his doctrine of justification 
from his doctrine of sanctification has undoubtedly led 
to practical as well as theoi«tical error. Paul's ai^u- 
ments are not always convincing. In his poor from 
his personal experience of the impotence of the law 
by itself to overcome sin he does not shew, as bis 
argument required, that the law can have no place in 
the Christian life. He pronounces the commandment 
' holy, righteous, and good ' ; if it is all this, how can the 
Christian life sapersede it ? If the law is spiritual, why 
may not the life in the spirit be a life under law i What 
neeided to be shewn, although Paul failed to shew it, was 
that the law at its best, apart altogether from the 
antagonism of the flesh, represented a lower stage of 
moral and religious devdopntent than the life in the 
Spirit. These instances of Paul's logical method may 
afford some guidanoe in the intelligent study of Romans. 
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8. IdtaruT ■tyle. Although his letter was addressed 
to Rrnne, it was wiitten in Greek, which was, however, 
the language of the Roman Church for 'two centuries 
and a half at least' Paul, however, did not write the 

classical language, but the common speech among the 
mixed nationalities in the Roman Empire, which owed 
its wide diffusion to the conquests of Alexander. It was 
a far less subtle and refined language than that found 
in the best Greek authors. Although expositors have 
sometimes tried to apply the rules of classical Greek to 
the New Testament, yet it is coming to be more generally 
recognized that what we have before us is a far less 
accurate and resourceful medium of expression. Besides, 
Paul dictated his letters to a companion, doubtless cd^en 
as he was himself engaged in manual toil, and he did not 
take time to finish and to polish his sentences in a revisal 
of his manusrripL We shall therefore be simply pursuing 
a phantom, if we seek in bis mode of expression for those 
niceties and subtleties of language in which the scholar 
delights, but fen' which the common man has no liking 
nor understanding. Paul was not a Greek scholar with 
a 'grammatical and dietorical discipline'; his learning 
was Rabbinic. Further, the fertility of Paul's mind and 
the intensity of his feeling make his style still more 
irregular. He b^ns one construction, is led aside by 
a word, and when he gets back to his main thought takes 
up another construction (v. 12-14). A long parenthesis 
interrupts the regular flow of the words (iL 13, 14). 
Sometimes words and clauses follow one another without 
any dbtmct grammatical connexion (xii. 6-8). These 
irregularities prove a rapid and keen mind, not one that 
cannot control its thoi^hts. As a rule the style is 
dear, sharp, briet A question is quickly foUowed by its 
answer. A quotation in a few words finds its interpretation. 
Some elaborate periods there are, as the salutation (i. 1-7), 
the intimation of the sacrifice of Christ (iii. 21-26), the 
sutement of the believer's certainty (viii. 31-38), the 
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enumeration of Israel's privileges (ix. 1-5), the description 
of the righteousness of faith (x. 6-11), and the doxology 
(ivi 25-27). If in these passages the style sometimes 
drags with heavy foot, in others it soars on light wing. 
The literary devices of comparison and contrast (Adam 
and Christ, Moses and Pharaoh, the righteousness of 
works and of faith) are not despised. The apostrophe 
is used with great effect in addressing both the Jewish 
sinner who claims exemption from judgement (ii) and 
the Jewish objector to the argument about election (ix). 
Illustiations are drawn from human life (slavery, marri^e, 
law, government, warfare, priestly service, potter's and 
gardener's work, sleeping and waking) and nature (the 
body and its members, the root and the branches, fruit- 
bearing). The style, however, was evidently never for 
Paul an object to be considered with care and carried 
out with skill What excellence there is in it is due to the 
vitality and vigour of his intellect ; its defects can all be 
traced to the fullness and the force of his thinkii^[', for 
which the language he used was an imperfect it 
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ROMANS <=!:^i 

1 Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an EpittoUry 
J apostle, separated unto the gospel of God, (which uon. 
he had promised afore by his prophets in the holy tiw apos- 

3 scriptures,) concerning his Son Jesus Christ our taUon. 
Lord, which was made of the seed of David ac- 

4 cording to the flesh ; and declared to be the Son 
of God with power, according to the spirit of 

6 holiness, by the resurrection from the dead : by 
whom we have received grace and apostleship, for 
obedience to the bith among all nations, for his 

6 name: among whom are ye also the called of 

7 Jesus Christ : to all that be in Rome, beloved of 
God, called * lie saints : Grace to you and peace 
frum God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ 

3 First, I thank my God through Jesus Christ for P 
you all, that your faith is spoken of Uiroughout the ^ 

9 whole world. For God is my witness, whom I 
serve with my spirit in the gospel of his Son, that 
without ceasing I make mention of you always in 

10 my prayers j making request, if by any means now 
at length I might have a prosperous journey by the 

11 will of God to come unto you. For I long to see 
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ciiftp.1 you, that I may impart unto you some spiritual 
' gift, to the end ye may be established ; that is, ii 
that I may be comfoitsd toeether with you by the 
mutual faith both of you and me. Now I would 13 
not have you ignorant, brethren, that oftentimes 
I purposed to come unto you, (but was let hitherto,) 
that I might have some fruit among you also, even 
as among other Gentiles. I am debtor both to if 
the Greeks, and to the Barbarians; both to the 
wise, and to the unwise. So, as much as in me is, 15 
I am ready to preach the gospel to you that arc 
at Rome also. For I am not ashamed of the 16 
gospel of Christ : for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth ; to the Jew 
first, and also to the Greek. 

For therein is the righteousness of God revealed 1; 
ftom faith to faith : as it is written. The just shall 
TUB live by faith. For the wrath of God is revealed from 18 

a^Mitioo. heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness 
Ti» doc- of men, who hold the truth in unrighteousness ; 
j^a^- Because that which may be known of God is 19 
tion. manifest in them; for God hath shewed it unto 

Ri^teon*. [ijgjj^ Yox the invisible things of him frota the 10 
hitherto Creation of the world are deariy seen, being under- 
^SkiDBd. stood by the things that are made, even his eternal 
Tboain power and Godhead; so that they are without 
Ge^M. ^'"^"se : because that, when they knew God, they »i 
glorified him not as God, neith^ were thankful ; 
but became vain in their imaginations, and their 
foolish heart was darkened. Professing themselves la 
to be wise, they became fools, and changed the tz 
glory of the uncomqtiible God into an image made 
like to cormptibte man, and to birds, and fourfooted 
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H beasts, and creeping things. Wherefore God also Cbt^ i 
gave them up to uncleanness through the lusts of ~~~ 
their own hearts, to dishonour their own bodies 

15 between themselves : who changed the truth of 
God into a lie, and worshipped and served the 
creature more than the Creator, who is blessed for 

26 ever. Amen. For this cause God gave them up 
unto vile affections : for even their women did 
change the natural use into that which is against 

37 nature : and likewise also the men, leaving the 
natural use of the woman, burned in their lust one 
toward another ; men with men working that which 
is unseemljr, and receiving in themselves that recom- 

aS pence of their error which was meet. And even as 
they did not like to retain God in /:to> knowledge, 
God gave them over to a reprobate mind, to do 

19 those thingswhichare not convenient; being filled 
with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, 
covetousness, maliciousness ; full of envy, murder, 

30 debate, deceit, malignity; whisperers, backbiters, 
haters of God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors 

31 of evil things, disobedient to parents, without 
understanding, covenant-breakers, without natural 

3) affection, implacable, unmerciful : who knowing 
the judgment of God, that they which commit 
such things are worthy of death, not only do the 
same, but have pleasure in them that do them, 

2 Therefore thou art inexcusable, O man, whoso- God'* 
ever thou art that judgest ; for wherein thou judgest judee- 
another, thou condemnest thyself; for thou that '"*"'■ 

1 judgest doest the same things. But we are sure 
that the judgment of God is according to truth 

3 against them which commit such things. And 
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ch^« thinkest thou this, O man, that judgest them whidi 
do such things, and doest the same, that thou shalt 
escape the judgment of God ? Or despisest thou 4 
the riches of his goodness and forbearance and 
longsuffering ; not knowing that the goodness of 
God teadeth thee to repentance? But after thy 5 
hardness and impenitent heart treasurest up unto 
thyself irrath against the day of wrath and revela- 
tion of the righteous judgment of God ; who 6 
will render to every man according to his deeds : 
to them who by patient continuance in well doiag 7 
seek for glory and honour and immortality, eternal 
life : but unto them that are contentious, and do 8 
not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, in- 
dignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon 9 
every soul of man that doeth evil, of the Jew first, 
znd also of the Gentile ; but glory, honour, and 10 
peace, to every roan that worketh good, to the Jew 
fir^ and also to the Gentile: for there is no n 
respect of persons with God, For as many as have 1 » 
sinned without law shall also perish without law 1 
and as many as have sinned in the law shall be 
judged by the law ; {for not the hearers of the law 13 
art just before God, but the doers of the law shall 
be justified. For when the Gentiles, which have 14 
not the law, do by nature the things contained in 
the law, these, having not the law, are a law unto 
themselves: whichshewtheworkofthelawwriften 15 
in their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, 
and (Aeir thoughts the mean while accusing or else 
excusing one another ^ in the day when God shall rfi 
judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ according 
to my gospel. 
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17 Behold, thou art called a Jew, and restest in the chap, s 

18 law, and makest thy boast of God, and knowest ^hJ 

his will, and approvest the things that are more f«aii«of 

19 excellent, being instructed out of the law ; and art *" 
confident that thou thyself art a guide of the blind, 

so a light of them which are in darkness, an instructor 
of the foolish, a teacher of babes, which hast the 
form of knowledge and of the truth in the law. 

31 Thou therefore which teachest another, teachest 
thou not thyself ? thou that preachest a man should 

3 J not steal, dost thou steal P thou that sayest a man 
should not commit adultery, dost thou commit 
adultery? thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou 

33 commit sacrilege? thouthat makest thy boast of the 
law, through breaking the law dishonourest thou 

14 God ? For the name of God is blasphemed among 

35 the Gentiles through you, as it is written. For 
circumcision verily profiteth, if thou keep the law : 
but if thouheabreaker of the law, thy circumcision 

36 is made uncircumcision. Therefore if the uncir- 
cumcision keep the righteousness of the law, shall 
not his uncircumcision be counted for circumcision? 

37 And shall not uncircumcision which is by nature, 
if it fulfil the law, judge thee, who by the letter 

38 and drcumcision dost tran^ress the law? For he 
is not a Jew, which is one outwardly; neither is 
ihat circumcision, which is outward in the flesh : 

19 but he « a Jew, which is one inwardly ; and cir- 
cumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and 
not in the letter ; whose praise is not of men, but 
of God. 
8 What advantage then hath the Jew ? or what No oy«c- 
3 profit is there of circumcision? Much every way ; v^d. 
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Chap, a chiefly, because that unto them were committed the 
~~~ oracles of God. For what if some did not believe ? 
shall their unbelief make the faith of God without 
effect ? God forbid : yea, let God be true, but 
every m^n a liar; as it is written. That thou 
migbtest be justified in thy sayings, and mightest 
overcome when thou art judged. 

But if our unrighteousness commend the 
righteousness of God, what shall we say? Is 
God unrighteous who taketh vengeance? (I speak 
as a man) God forbid : for then how shall God 
judge the world ? For if the truth of God hath 
more abounded through my lie unto his glory ; why 
yet am I also judged as a sinner? and not rather, 
(as we be slanderously reported, and as some affinn 
that we say,) Let us do evil, that good may come? 
whose damnation is just 
The Scrip- What then ? are we better Ifian they 1 No, in no 9 
of tbefact wise : for we have before proved both Jews and 

Gentiles, that they are all under sin ; as it is written, 10 
There is none righteous, no, not one ; there is none n 
that understandeth, there is none that seeketh after 
God. They are all gone out of the way, they are i» 
together become unprofitable ; there is none that 
doeth good, no, not one. Their throat is an open 13 . 
sepulchre; with their tongues they have used 
deceit; the poison of asps » under their lips: 
whose mouth iV full of cursing and bitterness : 14 
their feet are swift to shed blood : destruction and 15, 16 
misery are in their ways: and the way of peace 17 
have they not known : there is no fear of God iS 
before their eyes. Now we know that what things 19 
soever the law saith, it saith to them who are under 
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the law : that every mouth may be stopped, and all Cbap. 3 
the world may become guilty before God. 

10 Therefore by the deeds of the law there shall no 
flesh be justified in his sight : for by the law is the 

11 knowledge of sin. But now the righteousness of Rl|lrtaoti» 
God without the law is manifested, being witnessed ^^^^a 

aa by the law and the prophets i even the righteousness "^^'w***- 

of God tviU^ is by faith of Jesus Christ unto all 

and upon all them that believe: for there is no 
33 difference : for all have sinned, and corae short of 
24 the glory of God ; being justified freely by his grace 

through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus : 
a 5 whom God hath set forth /f ^ a propitiation through 

faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for 

the remission, of sins that are past, through the 
26 forbearance of God ; to declare, /say, at this time 

his righteousness ; that he might be just, and the 

justifier of him which believeth in Jesus. 
i-j Where is boasting then? It is excluded. By 

what law? of works? Nay: but by the law of 
28 faith. Therefore we conclude that a man is 

justified by faith without the deeds of the law. 
It) Is he the God of the Jews only? is he not also 
30 of the Gentiles ? Yes, of the Gentiles also : seeing 

it is one God, which shaU justify the circumcision 

by fajth, and uncircumcision through faith. 
SI Do we then make void the law through faith? 
4 God forbid : yea, we establish the law. What shall RiBhteons 

we say then that Abraham our father, as pertaining ^uiatent 
a to the flesh, hath found? For if Abraham were with law. 

justified by works, he hath whereof to glory ; but ,..^., ^^ 
3 not before God. For what saith the scripture ? " 

Abraham believed God, and it was counted unto n 
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Cbat>.4 bim for righteousness. Now to him that worketh 4 
is the reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt. 
But to him that worketh not, but believeth on him 5 
that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness. 

Even as David also describeth the blessedness 6 
of the man, unto whom God imputeth righteousness 
without works, saying. Blessed are they whose 7 
iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered. 
Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will not s 
impute sin. 
Abra- Cometh this blessedness then upon the circum- 9 

captsnca cision oitfy, Of upon the unarcumasion also? for 
SiBdr-" ^^ ^y ^^^^ '^'''^ ^^ reckoned to Abraham for 
cniadaioD. righteousness. How was it then reckoned? when 10 
be was in circumcision, or in un circumcision ? Not 
in circumcision, but in uncircumcision. And he 11 
received the sign of circumcision, a seal of the 
righteousness of the faith which Ae Had yet being 
uncircumcised : that he might be the father of all 
them that believe, though they be not circumcised ; 
that righteousness might be imputed unto them 
also : and the father of circumcision to them who ti 
are not of the circumcision only, but who also walk 
in the steps of that iaith of our fether Abraham, 
which ke had being _>>«/ uncircumcised. 
A"^' For the promise, that he should be the heir of 13 

GsptaiiM the world, was not to Abraham, or to his seed, 
J2?Uw."° through the law, but through the righteousness of 

faith. For if they which are of the law be heirs, m 
feith is made void, and the promise made of none 
effect : because the law worketh wrath : for where 15 
no law is, there is no tran^ession. Therefore it is 16 
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of faith, that it might he by grace ; to the end the Chap. 4 
promise might be sure to all the seed ; not to that 
only which is of the law, but to that also which is 
of the faith of Abraham ; who is the father of us 

17 all, (as it is written, I have made thee a father of 
many nations,) before him whom he believed, even 
God, who quickeneth the dead, and calleth those 
things which be not as though they were. 

18 Who against hope believed in hope, that he Abra- 
might become the father of many nations, according faith 
to that which was spoken, So shall thy seed be. trp'^"!- 

19 And being not weak in feith, he considered not 
his own body now dead, when he was about an 
hundred years old, neither yet the deadness of 

10 Sarah's womb: he staggered not at the promise 
of God through unbelief; but was strong in faith, 

31 givii^ glory to God; and being fully persuaded 
that, what he had promised, he was able also to 

a) perform. And therefore it was imputed to him for 
righteousness. 

J3 Now it was not written for his sake alone, that 

34 it was imputed to him ; but for us also, to whom 
it shall be imputed, if we believe on him that 

35 raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead ; who was 
delivered for our ofl»ices, and was raised again for 
our justification. 

S Therefore being justified by faith, we have peace The 
1 with God through our Lord Jesus Christ : by whom \t[w^ of 
also we have access by faith into this grace wherein ri«iiteon»- 
we stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory of God. pe^p. 

3 And not only so, but we glory in tribulations tion of the 
also : knowing that tribulation worketh patience ; esects. 

4 and patience, experience ; and CKperience, hope : 
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chMf, 8 end hope maketh not ashamed ; became the love 5 
Pt^^. of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
*fiS" *'''°^ which is given unto us. For when we were 6 
toiaBfia yet without 5tTeng:th, in due time Christ died for 
elbcta. ([jg ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous man 7 
will one die : yet peradventure for a good man some 
would even dare to die. But God commendeth his 8 
love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us. Much more dten, being now 9 
justified by his blood, we shall be saved from wnUh 
through him. For i^ when we were enemies, we 10 
were reconciled to God by the death of his Son, 
much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by 
bis life. 

And not only so, but we also joy in God through : 1 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now 
received the atonement. 
Chrut Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the n 

tbc rac« world, and death by sin ; and so death passed upon 
*^^ all men, for that all have sinned : (for until the law ij 
sin was in the world : but sin is not imputed when 
there is no law. Nevertheless death reigned from u 
Adam to Moses, even over them that had not 
sinned after the similitude of Adum's transgression, 
who is the figure of him that was to come. But 
not as the offence, so also is the free gift For if 
through the offence of one many be dead, much 
more the grace of God, and the gift by grace, w^A 
it by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto 
many. And not as if was by one that sinned, 
so is the gift : for the judgment was by one to 
condemnation, but the free gift is of many offences 
unto justification. For if by one man's offence 17 
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death reigned by one; much more they which Chap. s 

receive abundance of grace and of the gift of 

righteousness shall reign in hfe by one, Jesus 
i8 Christ.) Therefore as by the offence of one 

judgment came upon all men to condemnation; 

even so by the righteousness of one the free gift 
19 came upon all men unto justification of life. For 

as by one man's disobedience many were made 

sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be 

made righteous. 
3o Moreover the law entered, that the offence might 

abound. But where sin abounded, grace did much 
i I more abound : that as stn hath reigned unto death, 

even so might grace reign throtigh righteousness 

unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord. 
6 What shall we say then ? Shall we continue in Ttie doc- 
1 sin, that grace may abound ? God forbid. How sBnciHicB- 

shall we, that are dead to sin, live any longer *'°"- 

3 therein? Know ye not, that so many of us as union with 
were baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized into chrtat. 

4 his death? Therefore we are- buried with him by 
baptism into death : that hke as Christ was raised 
up from tile dead by the glory of the Father, even 

J so we also should walk in newness of life. ' For if 
we have been fJanted t<^ether in the likeness of 
his death, we shall be also in the likeness of his 

6 resurrection : knowing this, that our old man is 

crucified with him, that the body of sin might be 

destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin. 

1, 8 For he that is dead is freed from sin. Now if we 

be dead with Christ, we believe that we shall also 

9 lire with him : knowing that Christ being raised 
from the dead dieth no more ; death hath no more 
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ch^e dominion over him. For in that he died, he died to 
' unto sin once : but in that he IJveth, he liveth unto 
God. Likewise reckon ye also youiselves to be it 
dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Let not sin therefore reign n 
in your mortal body, that ye should obey it in the 
lusts thereof. Neither yield ye your members as ij 
instiuments of unrighteousness unto sin : but yield 
yourselves imto God, as those that are alive from the 
dead, and your members as instruments of righteous- 
ness unto God. For sin shall not have dominion 14 
over you: for ye are not under the law, but 
under grace. 
3S'7ii What then? shaU we sin, because we are not 15 
Mid of under the law, but under grace? God forbid. 
noS""""^ Know ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves t6 
servants to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye 
obey ; whether of sin unto death, or of obedience 
unto righteousness ? But God be thanked, that ye 17 
were the servants of sin, but ye have obeyed Irom 
the heart that form of doctrine which was delivered 
you. Being then made free from sin, ye became is 
the servants of righteousness. I speak after the tg 
manner of men because of the infirmity of your 
flesh : for as ye have yielded your members servants 
to uncleanness and to iniquity unto iniquity ; even 
so now yield your members servants to righteousness 
unto holiness. For when ye were the servants of m 
sin, ye were free from righteousness. What fruit it 
had ye then in those things whereof ye are now 
ashamed? for the end of those things is death. 
But now being made free from sin, and become 11 
servants to God, ye have your fhiit unto holiness, 
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13 and the end everlasting life. For the wages of sin Clwp.fl 
is death ; but the gift of God is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

7 Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that Reiewe 
know the law,) bow that the law hath dominion antiiorit]' 

a over a man as long as he liveth? For the woman °f '"• 
which hath an husband is bound by the law to ier 
husband so long as he liveth ; but if the husband 
be dead, she is loosed from the law of Aer husband. 

3 So then if, while Aer husband liveth, she be married 
to another man, she shall be called an adulteress : 
but if her husband be dead, she is free from that 
law ; so that she is no adulteress, though she be 

4 married to another man. Wherefore, my brethren, 
ye also are become dead to the law by the body of 
Christ ; that ye should be married to another, even 
to him who is raised from the dead, that we should 

5 bring forth fruit unto God. For when we were in 
the flesh, the motions of sins, which were by the 
law, did work in our members to bring forth fruit 

6 unto death. But now we are delivered from the 
taw, that being dead wherein we were held ; that 
we should serve in newness of spirit, and not in the 
oldness of the letter. 

1 What shall we say then ? Js the law sin ? God Thepow«r. 
forbid. Nay, I had not known sin, but by the orti»«*Sw. 
taw : for I had not known lust, except the law had 

8 said, Thou slialt not covet. But sin, taking occa- 
' sion by the commandment, wrought in me all 

manner of concupiscence. For without the law 

9 sin was dead. For I was alive without the law 
once: but when the commandment came, sin 

10 revived, and I died. And the commandment, 
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which was ordained to life, I found to be unto 
death. For sin, taking occasion by the command- 1 1 
ment, deceived me, and by it slew me. Wherefore n 
the law is holy, and the commandment holy, and 
just, and good. 

Was then that which is good made death unto 13 
me ? God forbid. But sin, that it might appear 
Bin, waking death fn me by that which is good ; 
that sin by the commandment might become 
exceeding sinful. For we know that the law is 14 
spiritual: but I am carnal, sold under sin. For 15 
that which I do I allow not : for what I would, 
that do I not; but what I hate, that do I. If 16 
then I do that which I would not, I consent unto 
the law that it is good. Now then it is no more r; 
I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. For I ts 
know that in me (that is, in my flesh,) dwelleth no 
good thing: for to will is present with me; but liow 
to perform that which is good I find not. For the ig 
good that t would I do not : but the evil which I 
would not, that I do. Now if I do that I would to 
not, it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth 
in me. I find then a law, that, when I would do ai 
good, evil is present with me. For I delight in 11 
the law of God after the inward man : but I see 23 
another law in my members, warring against the 
law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to 
the law of sin which is in my members. O 14 
wretched man that I am ! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ? I thank God through 15 
Jesus Christ our Lord. So then with the mind 
I myself serve the law of God ; but with the flesh 
the law of sin. 
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8 T^ere is therefore now no condemnation to them Cfp- 8 
irtiich are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the TiMcotira* 

3 flesh, but after the Spirit. For the law of the J^^^ 
Spirit of life in Oirist Jesus hath made me free ufe. 

3 from the law of sin and death. For What the law V't,^ 
could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, powsr. 
God sending his own Son in the hkeness of sinful 

4 flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh : that 
the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in 
ns, who walk not after the flesh, but after the 

5 S^rit. For they that are after the flesh do mind 
the things of the flesh ; but they that are after the 

6 Spirit the things of the Spirit. For to be carnally 
minded is deadi ; but to be spiritually minded is 

7 life and peace. Because the carnal mind « enmity 
against God : for it is not subject to the law of God, 

8 ndther indeed can be. So then they that are in 

9 the flesh cannot please God, But ye are not in 
the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit 
cf God dwell in you. Now if any man have not 

ro the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. And if 
Christ ^ in you, the body is dead because of sin ; 
but Uie Spirit is life because <^ righteousness. 

ir But if the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from 
the dead dwell in you, he that raised up Christ 
from the dead shall aJso quicken your mortal bodies 

la by his Spirit that dwetleth in you. Therefore, Th* be- 
brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to Uve ^*i," 

13 after the flesh. For if ye live after the fle^, ye»Bir. 
shall die : but if ye through the Spirit do mortify 

14 the deeds of the body, ye shall live. For as many 
as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons 

ks of God. For ye have not received the spirit of 
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p. 8 bondage again to fear ; but ye have received the 
~ Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. 
The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, i6 
that we are the children of God : and if children, 17 
then heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 
Christ ; if so be that we suffer with him, that wc 
may be also glcHified together, 
e For I reckon that the sufferings of this present 18 

'* time are not worthy lo be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed in us. For the earnest 19 
expectation of the creature waiteth for the mani- 
festation of the sons of God. For the creature >□ 
was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by 
reason of him who hath subjected the same in hope, 
because the creature itself also shall be delivered at 
from the bond^e of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children erf God. For we know that a» 
the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now. And not only th^, but our- 13 
selves also, which have the firstfruits of the Spirit, 
even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting 
for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our 
body. For we are saved by hope : but hope that 14 
is seen is not hope ; for what a man seeth, why doth 
he yet hope for ? But if we hope for that we see 15 
not, then do we with patience wait for it. Likewise i6 
■ the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities : for we know 
^ not what we should pray for as we ought : but the 
Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered. And he that searcheth 17 
the hearts knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, 
because he maketh intercession for the saints 
according to the will of Grod. And we know that 18 
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all things work leather for good to them that love ch^s 
God, to them who are the called according to kts 
19 purpose. For whom he did foreknow, he also did 
predestinate to he conformed to the image of his 
Son, that he might be the firstborn among many 

30 brethren. Moreover whom he did predestinate, 
them he also called : and whom he called, them 
he also justified : and whom he justified, them he 

31 also glorified. What shall we then say to these Tbe assur- 
things ? If God be for us, who can be against us ? SS.' 

31 He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him 
up for us all, how shall he not with him also freely 

33 give us all things ? Who shall lay any thing to the 
charge of God's elect? It ts God that justifieth. 

34 Who ts he that condemneth ? ft is Christ that 
died, yea rather, that is risen again, who Js even at 
the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession 

35 for us. Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ ? jAw7 tribulation, or distress, or persecution, 

36 or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? As it 
is written. For thy sake we are killed all the day 
long ; we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 

3? Nay, in all thesethings we are more than conquerors 

38 through him that loved us. For I am persuaded, 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 

39 to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from tiie love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

I say the truth in Christ, I tie not, my conscience tj» do*. 

3 also bearing me witness in the HcJy Ghost, that election. 

I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my '^?J'? -^ 

3 heart. For I could wish that myself were accursed a 
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Chat). from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen according 
^j,^ to the flesh : who are Israelites ; to whompertat'tittA 4 

AposUa'a the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and 
u&aJ^ the giving of the law, and the service 0/ God, and 

the promises ; whose are the fathers, and of whom 5 
as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is over all, 
God blessed for ever. Amen. 
God's Not as though the word of God hath taken none 6 

^onai effect. For theya>r not all Israel, which are of Israel: 
iiectioii. neither, because they are the seed of Abraham, are j 
they all children : but, In Isaac shall thy seed be 
called. That is^ They which are the children of 8 
the flesh, these are not the children of God : but 
the children of the [»^mise are counted for the 
seed. For this is the word of promise, At this time 9 
will I come, and Sarah shall have a son. And not 10 
only this ; but when Rebecca also had conceived 
by one, even by our father Isaac; (for the children 11 
being not yet bom, neither having done any good or 
evil, that the purpose of God according to election 
might stand, not of works, but of him that calleth;) 
it was said unto her. The elder shall serve the ti 
younger. As it is written, Jacob have I teved, but 13 
Esau have I bated. 
God'i What shall we say then ? Is there unrighteous- 14 

^5^5^ ness with God? God forbid. For he saith to 15 
Moses, I will have mercy on whom I will have 
mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I will 
have compassion. So then it is not of him that 16 
willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
sheweth mercy. For the scripture saith unto ij- 
Pharaoh, Ev»i for this same purpose have I raised 
diee up, that I might shew my power in thee. 
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and that my name might be declared throughout Chap, e 

18 all the earth. Therefore hath he mercy on 
whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he 
hardeneth. 

19 Thou wilt say then unto me, Why doth he yet The 
ao find fault? Fot who hath resisted his will? Nay ^ * 

but, O man, who art thou that replies! against God ? ^ 
Shall the thing formed say to him that formed it, 

31 Why hast thou made me thus ? Hath not the 
potter power over the clay, of the same lump to 
make one vessel unto honour, and another unto 

31 dishonour? W?iat if God, willing to shew kis 
wrath, and to make his power known, endured with 
much longsuffering the vessels of wrath fitted to 

13 destruction : and that he might make known the 
riches of his glory on the vessels of mercy, which 

>4 he had afore prepared unto glory, even us, whom 
be hath called, not of the Jews only, but also of 
the Gentiles? 

J3 As he saith also in Osee, I will call them my 
people, which were not my people; and her beloved, 

»6 which was not beloved. And it shall come to pass, 
that in the place where it was said unto them. Ye 
are not my people ; there shall they be called the 

a; children of the living God. Esaias also crieth 
concerning Israel, Though the number of the 
children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, 

a8 a remnant shall be saved : for he will finish the 
work, and cut it short in righteousness; because 
a short work will the Lord make upon the earth. 

39 And as Esaias said before. Except the Lord of 
Sabaoth had left us a seed, we had been as Sodoma, 
and been made like unto Gomorrha. 
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Ch«ii.e What shall we say then? That the Gentiles, 30 
Thtjinr vhich followed not after righteousness, haveattained 
Sr"rfi *" righteousness, even the righteousness which is 
nnbcuaf. of faith. But Israel, which followed after the law 31 
mTJ^Irt!^ of righteousness, hath not attained to the law of 
nntwuer righteousness. Wherefore? Because /^o* jdu^A/ t> 31 
■uted. j,q( j^ faith, but as it were by the works <rf the law. 

For they stumbled at that stumblingstone ; as it is 33 
written, Behold, I lay in Sion a stumblingstone and 
rock of offence : and whosoever believeth on him 
Tha shall not be ashamed. Brethren, my heart's desire 10 

tto jnr^ and prayer to God for Israel is, that they might be 
(wiuM. saved. For I bear them record that they have 1 
a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge. 
Foi they being ^orant of God's righteousness, and 3 
going about to establish their own righteousness, 
have not submitted themselves unto the righteous- 
ness of God. For Christ is the end of the law for 4 
righteousness to every one that believeth. For 5 
Moses describeth the righteousness which is of the 
law, That the man which doeth those things shall 
live by them. But the righteousness which is of 6 
faith speaketh on this wise, Say not in thine heart, 
Who shall ascend into heaven ? (that is, to bring 
Christ down Jrom above ^ or. Who shall descend ; 
into the deep? (that is, to bring up Christ again 
from the dead.) But what saith it? The word is 8 
nigh thee, emn in thy mouth, and in thy heart : that 
is, the word of feith, which we preach ; that if thou 9 
shall confess with thy mouth tiie Lord Jesus, and 
Shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with 10 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness; and 
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nkh the mouth conression is made unto salvation, ciiap.10 
II Forthejcripture'saithiWhosoeverbelierethoBhim . ~ 
II shftll aot'betashained.i For thereis nodcAeieiM^ -: < - 

between the JeiraQd the Qieelc : foi the same L(wd 

13 over all is rich unto aUithat cdll lipoa him, <For 
whosoevei: 'shall call upon the name of tbs Lord 
shall be saved.- 1 

1 4 How then shall they call on him in whom the)' Tbe jawr 
have not believed? and howshaU they believe ir ^^^ 
him of whom they have not heard? and how shall "«"«■ 

15 th^ hear without a preacher? and how shall they 
preach,- except they besent? as it is written, How 
beautiful aiethtifeietof.diein.that preach the gospdl 
c^ peace, and bring glad tidings of good things! 

16 But they have not all obeyed/the gospel. Fot 
Esaias saith, Lord, who faatk believed our report? 

1 7 So'then Jaith ctmftA by heating, and bearing by the 
iS wordofGod. But £ say. Have th^ not heard? 

Ves .verily, their sound went into all the earth, and 
19 their words unto the ends of tbe world. But'I iiay, 

Did not Isntel know? First Moses. saith, I'will 

provoke you to jealousy by /Aem that are no people^ 
10 off^by a foolish, nation I will aager you^ But >:■ 

iQ3ai9s.is very^boM, and saith, I was found of them '/,,,'. 

that sought m^ not ; I was made mabifest unto 
t\ then) that asked not. after me. But to Israel he 

saith. All dAyi tong E have ttietched Mh my hands 

un^ a idiaobedient andgaiusayiiigipeople. 
U .-. I say then, H^ God cast away his people? Sod'B&wi 

God forbid., iFor I also am an Isi^elile, of.theS^"' 
a sesd of Abi¥hbam,j«^ the, tribe of Benjamin. God*""^ 

hathoot cast aw^ his pecqile which be foreknew. 
. Wot ye not what.-thfi saipture saith of Elias ? how 

.;lc 



oh^ 11 he maketh intercession to God against Israel, sajing, 
ff,^^^. Ijord, they have killed thy prophets, and di^ed 3 
Hon only down thine altars ; and I am left alone, and 
'"^^ th^ seek my life. But irfiat saith the answer erf 4 
God unto him 7 I have reserved to myself seven 
thousand men, who have not bowed the knee to 
tAe image of fiaal. Even so then at this present g 
time also there is a remnant according to the 
election of grace. And if by grace, then is it no t 
more of works : otherwise grace is no more grace. 
But if if be of works, then is it no more grace: 
otherwise work is no more work. WhsU then? } 
larsel hath not obtained that which he seeketh for ; 
but the election hath obtained it, and the rest were 
blinded (according as it is written, God hath given S 
them the spirit of slumber, eyes that they should 
not see, and ears that they slrould not hear;) unto 
this day. And David saith. Let their table be g 
made a snare, and a tra)^ and a stumblingblock, 
and a reconipeniK unto diem : let their eyes be 10 
darkened, th^ they may not see, and bow down 
their back alway. 
^ r»iM- I say then. Have they stumbled that they should 11 
po^^. ' fall ? God forbid : but rather through their fell 
salvation is ame unto the Gentiles, for to provoke 
them to jealousy. Mow if the fall of them be the 11 
riches of the world, and the diminishing of them 
the riches of the Gentiles ; how much mort their 
fulness? For I speak to you Gentiles, inasmech ig 
as I am the apostle of the Gentiles, I magnify mine 
office : if by any means I may jsovoke to emulatitm 14 
them which are my flesh, and might save some of 
them. For if the casting away of them be the 15 
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reconciling of the world, what shcM the receiving ciiBp.11 
of them bt, but life from the dead? —~ 

16 For if the firetfniitrJ^ holy, the lump» also i^o/y /The root 

17 and if the root be- holy, so are the branches. And "^n^. 
if some of the branches be broken off, and thou, 

being a wild olive tree, wert graffed in among them, 
and with them partakest of the root and fatness dl 

18 the olive tree; boast not against the branches. 
But if thou boast, thou beaiest not the root, but 

19 the root thee. Thou wilt say then, The branches 
M were broken off, that I might be graffed in. Well; 

because <rf' unbelief they were broken off, and thou 
standest by faith. Be not bighminded, but fear : 
11 for if God spared not the natural bratidie^ t^e 
11 betd lest he fUso ^>are not thee. Behold ther^re 
the goodnss and severity of God : on them which 
fdl, severity; but toward thee, goodness, if thou 
continue in Ms goodness : otherwise thou also shalt . 

13 be cut off. And they also, if they abide not still 
in unbelief, shall be grsi&d in : for God is able to . 

14 gniff' them in again. For if thou wert cut out of 
the olive tree which is wild by nature, and wert 
graffed contrary to nature into a good olive tree: 
how much more shall these, which be the natural 

as branchet, be graffed into their own olive tree "i For God's 
I would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant J" 
of this mystery, lest ye should be wise in your own 
concdts; that blindness in part is happened to 
Israel, until the (illness of die Gentiles be come 

16 in. And so ail Israel shall be saved: as it is 
written, There shall come out of Sion the DeUverer, 

37 and shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob ; for 
this is my covenant unto them, when I shall take 
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Cbapili XKAy their sins. As concerning the gospel, /fe_V i8 
are enemies for your sakes : but as touchin|^ the 
election, thty are beloved for the Others' sakes. 
, ', ^<^ the gilts and calling of God ttrv vithout 39 
repentance. For as ye in times past have not be- 30 
heved God, yet have now obtained merby through 
their unbelief: even so have these also now not 31 
believed, that throi^ your mercy they also may 
obtain mercy. For God hath concluded them all 3a 
in unbelief, that he might have mercy upon all. 
Praisaof O the depth of the riches both of the Wisdom 33 
wisdom. ^^^ knowledge of God ! how unsearchable iwv his 

judgments, and his ways past finding oull For 34 
who bath known the mind of the' Lord? or who 
hath been hiscounsdlor? or who hath first given 35 
to him, and \t shall be recombensed Unto him 
again? . For of him, and through him; and to 36 
him, are all thii^-: to whom ie g^ory for- evef. 
Ameh. 
Thopnu;. I beseech' yflu therefore, brethren, : by the 12 
«u^"""' mercies <rf God, rtiat ye presentyour bodies a llMng 
Oenerai sacriRce, holy, acceptatde unto God, wkieh is yovr 
^cSI^ reasonable service. And be notconf(*med to this t 
^n lire. if,at\i . but be ye Iransforined by the renewdw <»f 
urea*a ■■ your mmd, that ye may prove what u that good, ■ ■■ 
MiirtiiMi fcnd acceptable, and perfect, will of God. - ■ 

For I say, through the grace given unto me, to 3 

__. " eii'ery matt' that is among you, not Xa ttAvtY^fhi^se^ 

*"** more highly than he ought to thinks but to think 

soberly, according as God hath dealt to every - 
I the measure of fkith. For as we have many 4 
>ne body, and all members have not 
the same office : so we; ieing many, are one body 5 
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i i in Christ, and every one members one of another. Chap. 13 

6 Having then gifts differing according, to the grace ~"~ 
that is given to us, whether projAecy, Uf usprophes;;/ 

7 according to the proportion of faith; or ministry, 
let M$ wait on our ministering : or he that teacheth,. 

8 on teashing; or be that exhorteth, on exhortation: 
he that giveth, let Mm do it with simphcitjr ; he 
tHat ruleth, with diligence; he that sheweth mercy, 
with cheerfulness. 

9 Let love' be without dissimulation. Abhor that The law of 

10 which is evil; cleave to, that which is good, ^e m^oid* 
kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly J^pp]^"- 

11 love; in honour . preferring one another; not 
slothfu] in business; fervent in spirit;, serving the 

la Lord; rejoicing in hope; patient in tribulation;. 

13 continuing instant in prayer; distributing to the 

14 necessity of/. saints; given to hospitality. Bless, 
theot which persecute you ^ bless, and curse not, 

15 Rejoice with them that do rejoice, ^nd weep with 

16 them tliat weep. ,.£«.pfthesame mind one toward 
another. Mind not high things, but condescend 
tojnen oflow estate. Be not wise in your.psvn 

17 conceits. Recompense to no man evil for evil. 
Provide .things honest in.. the sight, of all men. 

jS If it: be possibly as much as li^th in you, live 

19 peaceably with aU. men. Dearly beloved, avenge 
not yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath : 
for it ds- written, Vengeance iVniine; I will repay, 

BO saitb Ui£ Lord. ;Therefore if thine enemy hunger, 
feed hi(n; :if.hetliirst,.give him drink: for in so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. 

ai Be not overcome of ^vil, but ovwcqme evil with 
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ch^. 13 Let eveiy soul be subject unto the higher powers. 18 
TheChrU- For tlieie 's no power but of God : the powers that 
^\ be are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore i 
tiw state, resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God : and they that resist shall receive to them- 
selves damnation. For rulers are not a terror to 3 
good works, but to the evil Wilt thou then not 
be afraid of the power ? do that which is good, 
and thou shalt have praise of the same : for he is 4 
the minister of God to thee for good. But if thou 
do that which is evil, be afraid ; for he beareth not 
the sword in vain : for he is the minister of God, 
a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil. Wherefore yc must needs be subject, ncft s 
only for wrath, but also for conscience sake. For 6 
for this cause pay ye tribute also: for they are 
God's ministeis, attending continually upon this 
very thing. Render therefore to all their dues: 7 
tribute to whom tribute u due ; custom to whom 
custom; fear to whom fear; honour to whom 
honour. 
Love u Owe no man any thing, but to love one another : 8 
^^ for he that lovetb another hath fulfilled the law. 
auiaw. For this, Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou 9 
shalt not kill. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not 
bear Kdse witness. Thou shalt not covet ; and if 
there be any other commandment, it is briefly 
comprehended in this saying, namdy, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. Love worketh no i 
ill to his neighbour : therefore love is the fiilfiUing 
of the law. 
Tiw nMT- And that, knowing the time, that now it is high 1 
cfariatrB time to awake out of sleep ; for now is our salva- 
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12 tion nearer than vrhen we believed. The night is cii^.u 
far spent, the day is at hand : let us therefore cast s^^d 
off the works of darkness, and let us put on the Ctnniitg. 

13 armour of light. Let us walk honestly, as in the 
day ; not in rioting and drunkenness, not in cham* 
boing and wantonness, not in strife and envying. 

14 But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and mal^ 
not provision for the flesh, to ftt^l the lusts 
thereof. 

14 Him that is weak in the bith receive ye, but not 'Special 
3 to doubtful disputations. For one believeth that ^ito^tb* 
he may eat all things : another, who is wrak, eateth b^? "* 

3 herbs. Let not him that eateth despise him that 
eateth not; and let not him which eateth not 
judge him that eateth: for God hath received 

4 him. Who art thou that judgest another man's 
servant 7 to his own master he sUndeth or falleth. 
Yea, he shall be holden up ; for God is able to 

5 make him stand. One man esteemeth one day 
above another : another esteemeth every day alike. 
Let every man be ftiUy persuaded in his own mind. 

ti He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the 
Lord ; and he that r^ardeth not the day, to the 
Lord he doth not regard it. Me that eateth, e^eth 
to the Lord, fof he giveth God thanks ; and he 
that eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not, and 

7 giveth God thanks. For none of us liveth to him- 

8 self, and no man dieth to himself. For whether 
we Uve, we live unto the Lord ; and whether we 
die, we die unto the Lord : whether we live there- 

9 fore, or die, we are the Lord's. For to this end 
Christ both died, and rose, and revived, that he 

i« might be Lord both of the dead and living. But 
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CbBp.i« w*y dost thou judge thy brother? or lAy dost 
..thou set at nought thy brother? for we ahali all 
' stand before the judgment seat of Christ. For k 1 1 
is written, As I live, sailh the Lord, evciy knee 
shall bow to me, and -every t«Higue shall confess to 
God. .So then every one of us shall give account u 
of himself to God Let us not therefore judge one 13 
another any more 1 but judge. this raUier.that no 
man put a stumblingblock or an occasion to fall 
■ in /lis brother's way. i know, and am persuaded 14 
by the Lord Jesus, that /^frvt'^ nothing unclean of 
. itself:- but to him that estecmeth any thing to be 
undlean, to him'tY is unclean. But if titj brother 15 
be grieved with iAy meat^ now walkest thou not 
ch^tably. Destroy not him with thy meat, for 
whom Christ died Let not then your good be 16 
evil spoken of: for die liingdom of God is not 17 
meat and (kink ; but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. For he that in these. 18 
things serveth Christ is acoeptable to God, and 
approved of men. Let us therefore follow after 19 
the things which make for peace, and things where- 
with one may edify another. For meat destroy 30 
not the work of God, All things indeed «« pure; 
but it is evil for that man who eateth with offence.^ 
It is good neither to. eat< flesh, nor to drink wine,. 21 
not any thing whereby thy brother stumbleth, or 
is OiTended, or is made weak. Hast thou faith? iz 
have it to thyself before God, Happy if he. that 
condemneth not himself in that thing wbidi he 
alloweth. And he that doubteth is damned if he 13 
eat, because he eattlh not of laith : for Pt^iatsoever . 
is not pf felth b -sin. We: then that are strong.lB 
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ought to bear the infirmities oi the wexk, and not chapi i& 

2 to please ourselves. . Let every one of us please xni^^ 

3 Ms neighbour for A« good to ) edification. For <^''>« 
even Christ pleased not himself; but, as it iscbriatB 
written, The tepioadies of them that reproached ^S'ood's 

4 thee fell on Bte. For whatsoever things wore puipoie. 
,. written atbretime were wiitten for aux leamiDg« 

that we thiotigh patience and comfort o£ the scrip- 

5 t4ire3 might have hc^. . Now the God of patience 
and consolation grant you to be likeminded one 

6 tbward another acccttding to Christ Jesus: that ye 
may with one mind and one mdutb glorify God,f 

7 even the Father of our Lord. Jesus Chii^ Where- 
fofe receive ye oiaeanothei^ as, Christ also received 

8 us to the glory of God. Now I say that Jesus 
Christ was a minister of the ciccumctsion for the 
tnuth of God, to confirm the promises ma(/« unto 

9 the fathers: and that the Gentiles might glorify 
God for Ats mercy ; as it is wxitten. For this cause 
I will confess to diee among the Gentiles, and sii^. 

10 unto thy name. AndiBgain be,itaith, Rejoice, ye 

11 Gentiles, with his.peopte. And again. Praise the. 
Lor4 all ye Gentiles ; iind laud:himt.all>ye peofJe.; 

1] And again, Esaias saith. There shall be a root Of' 
Jesse^ andiie. that shall nse to reign over tbe> 

13 Gentiles ;:«i him shall the. Gentiles trust . Kov 
tbeGod of.hope: fill you vritfa alt joy and peace in 
believing, that ye may.i4wuiid in hope, through the 
pow«t of the Holy Ghost. . 

■4 . And I mysdf also am peisu&dcd of :yo^' my i:i>utoiary 
l»«thren, that ye also are fitU ofgnodness, fiUedi^ilin.''' 
with all knowlet^e, able also to adnumish.iOi>e- 

15 another; . Nevertheless, brethren,'! baveiwritten 
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Chop. IS the more boldly unto you in some sort, as putting 
Ti,^ you in mind, because of the grace that is given to 

'^"ull' ™^ "^ '^'**^ ^^^ ^ should be the minister of Jesus 16 
Epistia. Christ to the Gentiles, ministering the gospel of 
God, that the offering up of the Gentiles might be 
acceptable, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost. 
I have therefore whereof I may glory through Jesus 17 
Christ in those things vidch pertain to God. For iS 
1 will not dare to speak of any of those things 
which Christ hath not wrought by me, to make 
the Gentiles obedient, by word and deed, through ig 
mighty signs and wonders, by the power of the 
Spirit of God ; so that from Jerusalem, and round 
about unto niyricum, I have fully preached the 
gospel of Christ Yea, so have I strived to preach 20 
the gospel, not where Christ was named, lest I 
should build upon another man's foundation : but 11 
as it is written, To whom he was not spoken of, 
they shall see : and they that have not heard shall 
p&ni'a understand. For which cause also I have been la 
b-sTcL much hindered from cwnii^ to you. But now 13 
having no more place in tiiese parts, and having a 
great desire these many years to come unto you ; 
whensoever I take ray journey into Spain, I will 34 
come to you : for I trust to see you in my journey, 
and to be brought on ray way thitherward by you, 
if first I be somewhat filled with your company. 
But now I go unto Jmisalem to minister unto the 15 
saints. For it hath pleased them of Macedonia 3< 
and Achaia to make a certain contribution for the 
. . poor saints which are at Jenisalera. It hath if 
pleased them verily ; and dieir debtors they are. 
Fot if the Gentiles have been made paruk«s of 
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their spiritual things, thdr duty is also to minister cbap.is 

18 unto them in carnal things. When therefore I 
have performed this, and have sealed to them this 

19 fruit, I will come by you into Spain. And I urn 
sure that, when I come ijnto you, I shall come in 
the fulness of the Messing of the gospel of Christ. 

30 Now I beseech you, bretiiren, for the Lord Jesus Raqaeat 
Christ's sake, and for the love of the Spirit, that ye *»'»™3™'- 
strive together irith me in your prayers to God for 

31 me ; that I may be ddivered from them that do not 
believe in Judiea ; and that my service which I haw 

31 lot Jerusalon inay be accepted of the saints ; that I 
may come uftto you with joy by the will of God, 

33 and may with you be refreshed. Now the God of 
peace be with you all Amen. 

16 I commend unto you Phebe our sister, which is introdve- 
a a servant of the church which is at Cenchrea : that ^1^ 
ye receive her in the LcH-d, as becometh saints, and 
that ye assist her in whatsoever business she hath 
need of you : for she hadi been a succourer of 

3 many, and of myself also. Greet Priscilla and Penonal 

4 Aquila my helpers in Christ Jesus : who have for t"""^"" 
my life laid down their own necks: unto whom 
not only I give thanks, but also all the churches of 

5 the Gentiles. Likewise grtet the churdi Uiat i» in 
their house. Salute my wellbeloved Epienetus, 

6 who is the firstfruits of Achaia uilto Christ. Greet 
1 i/Uay, who bestowed much labour on us. Salute 

Andronicus and Junia, my kinsmen, and my fellow- 
prisoners, who are of note among the apostles, who 

8 also were in Christ before me. Greet Amptias my 

9 beloved in the Lord. Salute Urbane, our helper 
10 in Christ, and Stachys my beloved Salute Apelles 
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CiiaB.ia approved in Christ. Salute them which are of 

Aristobulus' hffWehold. Salute Herodion my Jtins- ii 
man. Greet them that be of tl^ hottiehold of 
Narcissus, which are in the Lor<]. Salute Tiy- ii 
[^ena and Tryphosa, who labour in the Loid. I 
Salute the beloved Persis, which laboured much 
' in the Lord. . Salute Rufus chosen io ^e Lordi 13 I 
and his mother and mine. Salute Asyncritus, 14 
Fhlegon, Hermas, Patrobas, H«r[i»^) and the 
brethren which are with than. Salute Philologus, 15 
and Julia, Nereus, and bis sister, and Olypipos, 
and all Uie: saidts which are with them. Salute if. 
cbe another with an holy lues. The churches of 
Christ salute y.oU. 
Warniog Now I beseech you,, brethren, marH them which 17 
taMtr ■ cause divisioos and offences contrary to the 
t«acbera.'',joctrtn& which ye have learned; and avoid them. 

For they that are such seire not our Lqid Jesus 18 
Christ, but: their ;own bdly ; a^d by good wqrds 
and fail .^)eeches deceive the hearts of the siinple. 
' ■ For your obedience is come Abroad unlo all men. 19 
I am glad therrfore on your behalf: but yet I 
would have you wise unto that which ig gpod, and 
simple concerning evjl. And tha Cod 1 of: ^ peace so 
shall bruise Satan under youi £ee^ sho^ly. The . 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ^ withyoi). Aqien, 
GreotingB . TimotbeuG my' workfdlow, and Luous, and ai 
PaS'i JaaODj and Sosipater, my, kinsmen, salute you. I aa 
'™- Tertius, who wrote this eiMstle, salute you, in the 

Lord. GaiuE mine host, and of the whole church, 13 
saluteth you. Erastus the chamberlain of the ci^ 
saluteth you, and Quartus a brothe^.; , Tlie .grace a,4 
of our Lord Jesi^s Chiist H with you slL Amen..-, 
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IS Now to him that is of power to stablisb you cuap. lo 
according to my gospel, and the preaching of Jesus Thecon- 
Christ, according to the revelation of the mystery, ^"-MnB 

i6 which was kept secret since the world began, but 
now is made manifest, and by the scriptures of the 
prophets, according to the commandment of the 
everlasting God, made known to all nations for 

fj the obedience of faith : to God only wise, ie glory 
through Jesus Christ for ever. Amen. 

Written to the Romans from Corinthus, and sent 
by Phebe servant of the church at Cenchrea. 
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Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, 1 

SpirtobUT Intredttotlcm. i. I'l?. 
While in its general character the Epistle is a treatise as well 

■s a letter, yet the Introduction (i. 1-17) and the Cwielusion (xv. 
14 — ivi. 97) arc both epistolaiy in character, and deal with the 
personal relations of the writer and his readers. The ItitrodHction 
iolls into two parts, the apostolic salutation (,i. 1-7) and personal 
explanations (8-17). 

L i. 1-7- Tht apostolic aaluiatioH. 

In this paB*^e Paul describes himaelf, his gospel, bis Lord, and 
die persons whom he is addressing, and sends the appropriate 
Christiaii greeting, (i) He himself has received ^vee, has been 
called as an apostle, has been separated unto the gospel for the 
Gentiles, and has become a bond slave of Jesus Christ, (a) His 
gospel has been promised in prophecy, is concerned with the Son 
of God, and claims submissive acceptance. (3) His Lord was 
a descendant of David, was marlted out as Divine by the Spirit of 
Holiness, was in a supernatural mode installed Son' of God as 
a result of his resurrection, and is associated with the Father as 
the source of spiritual blessing. (4) His readers behnig to. Christ, 
■re beloved of. God, and are destined for holiness. (5) His 
salutation combines the Greek and the Hebrew greetings, but 
with the fuller meaning that Christian &ith gtvea lo both terms. 
This salutation is remarkable for its developed theoh^^. The 
credentialsofanapostie.the characteristics of the Christian Church, 
the relation of the dd and the new religion, the divinity of Christy 
the unity of Father and Son in the Godhead, are indicated. 

1. Panl. This name was probably borne by the Apostle froOi 
his birth as well as his other name Saul, as Jews living abroad 
often had both a Greek or Latin and a Jewish name. Although 
the book of Act* calls him Saijl until the visit tO' the procoasul 
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1 separated unto the gospel of God, which he promised 
3 afore by his prophets in the holy scriptures, concerning 

Sergius Paulus, at Paphoa in Cyprus (Acts Kiii.9, ' Saul, who is also 
oiled Paul 'j ; yet tiji improbable that Paul adopted thif ns a new 
name in compliment 16 the proconsul. The beginning of hts 
distinctive work as Apostle of the Gentiles was an appropriate 
occasion for the disuse of hia Jewish and the adoption of his 
Gentile name. 

aarvuit: Gr. 'bondsenranC' TUeftiilIkh word 'servant' gives 
the sense correctly, as all the degrading associations of slavery 
are absent in this relation. The term expresses purchase by 
Christ (i Cor. vi. 19, 30) and self-surrender by Paul (vL 18, 19). 
I The O. T. applies the tMm to prophets (Amos iii. 7 ; Jer. vii, 95 ; 
Dan. ix. 6; Ezra ix, 11), in whose succession Paul thus puts 
himself; but the n»ne of Chdat wiltraut asyexp^nation takes 
tbe place of. the name of Jehovah, 

caUed: as Abraham (Gen. xiL 1-3), Uoecs (Exod. iii. ib), 
Isaiah (vi. 8, 9), and Jeremiah (L 4, 5). 

tpofOmi Hi. 'one sent,*, is used in wider and narrower sense 
in N. T. : in wider sepse it includes personal disciples of Jesus, 
and witnesses of his resurrection, as Barnabas (Acts xiv.,.i4){ in 
narrower sense it is applied only to Che Twelve, and is clairncd by 
Paul for himself as equal with and independent of the TweKe 
(Gal-.b. i-io>; for he bad seen Jcaui noCoiily with the bodily e^e 
(i Cor. ix. I) but also by^iritual vision (a Cor. iii. tB, iv. 6), had 
received a Urine call (iCor. L i,- 11; GaL L i), had been con- 
finned'id his voc^on by success (i Cor. ix a,xvi. io),hadsbewn 
Hie signs of an Ipostld (a. Cor. xo. 19), had scaled his apostleship 
bjrbis saSerings (Gal. vij ZT, a Cor. vL 4-10^ and bad reoeived his 
message froni God (Gal. i. it; is). Not vanity or anrtMtion, but 
devotion tov and viei tar, his gospel of free grmee and Goi^e 
liberty led Paul to cMUend so earnestly for the rec<^ition of his 
■posUeshlp. 

Bqwratadi (i) to God's purpose (Gal. i. 15, 16), <a). at his 
coWversJon (Acts ix. 15), (3) tiy the appointment of the (Aurch at 
Aatiocfa (Acts xtiL a). 

BtwvM of Ood. Probably Jesns bo described fais announce, 
ment of the anrival of the Messianic time as 'good news' (Malt 
iv. ^I Hark 1.14, 15). Paul uses the terte sixty times; some- 
times tiis phrase is ' gospd of God,' and at others ' gospel of 
Christ ' ; but the conitexion of the terms Is better taken generally 
than as defining perticnlorly God as the aatbor or CbiiM ~*s the 
tontent of gi>od news. i 

S. pTomlsad. The timet- of Jesus were- mailed by.eager 
expectancy, and the Christian prcacliers of , the - earliest days 
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tuE^tSoni who was bom of the seed of David according 
to the Sesb, who was declared /a- be the son of God with 1 



sought to commeiid (he gospel-a 
or God's promise (M«lt. v, 17 ; Li 
xxvi. 6 ; . Rom^ iv. 13, xv. 8). 

VKO^ats: used in wider sense for alt the O. T. writers, *a in 
Heb.i. ... 

luilj BoxlpttureB : plMbably the first known use of the phrase, 
although a collection of autiioritalive writings is already recognized 
in the Prologue to Ecdesiasticus about 130 B.C. The writings 
are called ' holy'liecuisc belonging to Cod in origin and contents. 
3. was bora i lit. ' became,' in contrast to xvhat, as Son of God, 
he etenially is. . 

VIM M*a of David. Uatlhew (i. 17, 31) and Luke (iii. 33) 
both trace thie descent of Joseph from David. The Pharisees' 
answer.' to Jesus' question (Malt. jiii. 41-45^) shetvs what the 
pi^ular enpactation was. Jesus hiinself suggests a difGcully 
about their answer, and does not base his claims on the fact of 
bi» Dayidic descent, nor uses of himself the term ' son of David.' 
This fact is mentioned as port of Paul's gospel (3 Tim. ii. 8), and 
is appealed to as evideitce in Feter'stpeech at Psntceost (Acts ii. 
3a). In the Revelation Christ is described as 'the root and the 
ol&pring of David ' (sxii. i6>. The mention of the faet here may 
Ue due to I^ul's desire to conciliate, as far as he can, Jewish 
feelit^ (cf. ijc 5). 

•Soo«4ia« to Ilia AmA means eithor 'as regards the body' 
or 'in Jiis. human nature/ as we take the contrasted phrase 
'-attoording to the Spirit ' to refer to the spiritual or the Divine 
nature of Jesus, without any intention of denying thai he had 
a human spirit as w.^ bB body. Paul probably uses '-flesh' ber4 
as.diat which is characticristia of liumanity, as distinguished from 
Gpd "3 Spirit,;tD describe the manhood generally; for Paul cannot 
be .regarded as I imiliDg Chrises connexion with the human lace to. 
his,, body (foe fulleii tr«atnient of the tern 'Qesh' see note oa 

. 4. 4Mila«ea] Gn. ^determined.' The Greek word, means 
eitl^r 'designated' or. 'ordained' (Acts.x. 49, ivjii 31)1 but 
Raul'p.meanifig fnannot be decided by the sense of oi]^ term. As 
Paul taught t(ie pie-aluBteBce of Oirist as Divine (a Cor. iv. ify 
viii. 9i' Qol. i. 15-19), he cannot mean that Christ became Son of 
G<^ p. hiq resurrection ; yet, w he regarded the Incaniation 
itself as an act of self-humiliation by Christ, sq he represented 
the.Rtssurrection as an ^laliation of Christ by Pod (.Pbil, ii. 5-11). 
W^ must take the words rather in the second sense, but must 
uiMlerstand) doI; an assumption of Divine nature at thja Resurre*^ 
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power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the resnnw:- 
6 tion of the deadj even Jesus Christ our Loid, through 

tion, bat the entrance by Chriit into the liill pooMMiDn and free 
exercise of the dignity and authority, not merely which belonged 
to bim as pre-existent 'in the form of God,' but which was con- 
ferred on iiiai aa Son of God a» the reward of hii obedience unto 
death. We empty Paul's argument in the Epistle to the Philip- 
plant of its distinctive aigniflcaace, as well aa this passage here of 
its more probabJe meaning, if we assume that Christ's exaltatioD 
at hia resurrection was merely a return to his pre-«xistent state. 

■on of Ood. So declared at hi* Baptism (Uatt ill. l^) and 
Transfiguration (zviL 5}, in Peter's c<Htfession (xvi. 16), and by 
his Resurrection (Acts liii. 30, 33). Although a recog;nized title 
of the Messiah (Ps. iL 7), the term did not connote diirinity as 
imderatood by the Jewa. Seldom used by Christ himself, it was 
soon adopted by the church to express the transcendent element 
in his person (Hail i. i) ; and ita application to hitn wu dis- 
tinguished Irom all other uses by such distinctive epithets as 
'only begotten' (John iii. 16}, 'very son' (Rom. viii. 3a), ' his 

Willi powsx can be taken either with 'Son of God,' con* 
trasting the manifest mif^t of the risen Christ with the waikness 
of his Passion (a Cor. liii. 4), or with ' declared ' (the more prolv 
able connexion), referring to the miraculousness of the Resurrection 
(. Cor. XV, 43). 

aoomriUtv to tha kplzit of liaUnMM. There are two impor- 
tant questions here : (a) the meaning of the phrase ' the spirit of 
holiness,' (A) the sense of the lenn 'according to.' (a) This 
phrase may mean (i) the Holy Spirit, (a) the human spirit of 
Jesus as distinguished by its unique holiness, (3) the Divine 
nature as contrasted with the human, which has been described 
by the term ' the flesh.' As the contrast is between the flesh and 
spirit in the same person, the first explanation is excluded. Again, 
as the contrast is between descent Erom David and origin in God, 
the second explanation would involve that only the body of Christ 
vraa derived from humanity, and the spirit was WhcJly dne to 
his divini^ ; but this is not likely to luve been Paul's meaning. 
The third explanation then seems best. The Divine nature 0/ 
Christ is described, first by the metaphysical peculiarity of 
deity, ' spirit,' and secondly by the ettiicat perfection, ' holiness.' 
Paid does not mean to deny a human spirit as well aa a human 
body to Jesus ; but 'flesh'and 'spirit'express what is character- 
istic of man and God in distinction from one another ; for Desh 
not only describes man's material organism, but implies also his 
moral diaraeler. He is neJtha' infinite a^t nor atoolute perfec* 
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whom we received grace find apostleship, unto obedience 
of faith among all the nations, for his name's sake; 

tion as God is. The stress in the phrase is not so much on ' spirit ' 
as on 'holiness.' Christ, Tor Paul, was marked out as Divine, 
because he 'knew no sin' (3 Cor. v. ai); he had emptied himself 
of alt else that would shew him as God. (£) On this interpretation 

of the phrase, the tcnn ' according to ' means 'in respect of; Init 
if the first meaning of the phrase were accepted, varied inter- 
pretations might be given. The term 'according to' might refer 
to the agency of the Spirit in the Incarnation, or the Resurrection, 
or the prophetic utterances fulfilled in Christ; but there is no 
need of deciding this question, as the reference to the Holy Spirit 
seems quite out of question. 

^tha rsssHMtlonof thadaad: lit. 'out of the resurrection 
of dead persons.' A remark^te phrase as applied to Christ, whose 
risinjg again was a solitary event ; but probably the phrase had 
become ajmost a compound word, as Christ's was not regarded 
as an isolated case, but the promise and the type of an event 
anticipated by all believers (Col. i. 16). The declaration of the 
Sonship of Jesus was a result of his resurrection. 

JasM Ohrlrt one laaxiu The personal name 'Jesus' (the 
Greek form of Joshua, meaning 'Jehovah the Saviour"), and the 
official title 'Christ' (Ibe literal Greek translation of Hebrew 
'Messiah,' 'Anointed"), which soon came to be used as a personal 
name, are here joined with the phrase ' our Lord,' which ascribes 
divinity. Although in the O. T. Lord was used for Jehovah, yet 
the term was also applied to the Messiah without ascribing divinity; 
but in the N.T. it always implies divinity, and expresses Christ's 
Lordship, primarily over his church (Co!, i. 18), but secondarily 
over all creation (CoL i. 16, 17). This is the name which is above 
evet^ name, 'which Jesus obtained not by self-assertion, but by 
self-humiliation' (PhU. iL lo, 11). 

5. BTBO* has a great variety of meanings: (i) as a quality 
of atv object, it means 'sweetness' or 'charm' (Luke iv. as, 
'worda of grace*); (9) as the feeling of a person, it is the 
'favour' or 'goodwill" which a superior shews an inferior; 
(3) as transferred from man to God, it is used either generally 
(Gen. vi. 8: Luke ii. 40) or in contrast with 'debt* (Rom. iv. 4) 
or 'works (xi, 6), as goodness undeserved which cannot be 
claimed as a right ; (4) as extended from ' cause ' lo ' effect,' it ex- 
presses cither the Christian's stale of favour or goodwill from God 
(v. a), or a spiritual gift (Ads vi. 8) ; (5) as a stilt more remote 
effect, it may even mean the gratitude called out by unmerited 
goodness, or even simply 'thanks* (i Cor, ;t. 30). Here it 
means the Christian state generally, as Paul first acknowledges 
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6 among whom are ye also, called to be JesuS Chifef s : 

7 to all that are in Rome, beloved of God, called i« be 
saints : Grace to you and peace from God our Father 
and, the Lord Jesus Christ 

what he shares in common with all believers before claimiiiE' 
what is his distinctive gift— spariUsaUp, Into obMUMUw of 
ttttli, not 'to the faith' (marg.). Faith does not here mean 
a creed claiming acceptance, but the act of trustful welcome of 
the gospel, which implies, by an effort of will, the submission 
of man to God. As obedience to ' the heavenly vision ' was the 
beginning of Paul's apostleShip, so it was intended to be the result 

«.Tafmy (U tlia natloiia ; better ' among alt (he Gentiles,' fOr 
the former phrase would include the Jews as weTl, and there 
would be no reason for mentioning that the Romans were among- 
the nations ; whereas the latter phrase puts the Romans among the 
Gentiles, of whom Paul claimed to be the apostle, and so explains 
fiia reason for addressing them. 

far Ilia nune'a aaka : to commend and conRrm the revelation 
(namc^revelation) God was giving of Himself in Christ. ' 

6. oalloa to be Jeana ObilBt'a. Th6 Divine caH'embraces all 
bdicvers, and its aim is to secure diem for Christ as his possession 
(TltusiL 14, 'apeopleforhis own possession'). Chaps. ix-xi. deal 
with the problem of God's call. 

7. lu Soma: omitted by one HS., which changes 'beloved of 
God ' into ' in the love of God.' Traces of a ^milar reading; are 
found elsewhere. 'In Rome ' is omitted by the same MS- 'in verse 
15, and a blank apace is found between chaps, xiv. Snd xv. These 
facts with the fluctuating position of the Doxology (xvi. 35-37) 
give some countenance to the theory that the Epistie was, with the 
Apostle's consent, circulated as a genuine treatise with the omission 
of the personal matter at the end ; but see full discussion of thia 
question in Special note on 'The Integrity of the Epistle.' It is 
noteworthy that no church in Rome is mentioned ; possiblylhere 
had not yet been made even the beginnings of an organization. 

belovaA of Ooil : reconciled to God through' Christ This 
thought is expounded fully in chaps, i-v. Thus Paul, in his 
description of the Roman believers, indicates the three subjects of 
the doctrinal exposition — justili cation, sanctification, and vocation. 

aalnta, or 'holy persons. ' The conception of holiness has an 
interesting history. The first meaningwas simply sepamtibn, and 
the next separation for the service of God ; but as this involved 
freedom from flaw or blemish, the absence of defect or Imperfeciion 
was soon included in the idea. From physical qualities thia 
requirement was extended to ethical. Thnn entirely detached 
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First, I thank my God through Jesus Christ' for ybil 8 

from its original reference to the service of God, the, coijcepliop 
was trahslelYed to God Himself, as free of all defects and imperfec- 
tioilsj and recnvad alnn^ more positive contests, IttitH itiiicllideU 
all tbe: qualities that con^itute tbe absQltite perfectictn of. God. 
This perfection of the Creator was lastly reprwented as the ideal 
to be realized'in Ihe creature. All ceremonial reference is left 
behind, and Ihe import becpmea purely cthifaL, iWhen Peiil 
describes the believers in Rome as holy persons, he does not 
ascribe perfection to them, but he affirins this as the Divine 
will for them, which it is their human duty to fulfil. In chaps. 
vi-viii. he shews how this can he done. 

an«a . . . ana psaoe: The Greek and Hebrew salutetioijs an 
conlbined With a deepened meaning ; ' grace' meaning both God's 
favour and man's favoured state; 'peace' meaning both God's 
reconciliation with man and man's with God ; the former if the 
more general term, the latter describes one of its effects. In the 
. Pastoral Epistles mertiy is inserted between grace and peace id 
the apostolic salutation. 

Ood OUT pitbex and the XrOiA Jeans duln. TTirough 
Christ God's'Fatherhood has beeA revealed ai)d assured for man, 
and Christ himself is- joined with God the Father as the source of 
spiritual blessing. Here We have the beginnings of a Doctrine of 
the Trinity. In i Cor. viii. 6 the Christian coiifession of God the 
Father and tlie Lord Jesus Christ is expressly opposed to 
polytheism. The apostolic benediction in a Cor. xiii. 14, and 
Ihe baptismal formula of Matt, xxviii, 19, join the Spirit with 
God and Christ. If we are to make any distinction we may say 
that God the Father Is the ultimate source of spiritital blessings, 
while Christ is the proximate channel; but Christ ' again acts 
through the Spirit; 

II. L&-t^. • Penonal txfilatialioHs. -i ■- 

After his salutation Paul deals with his knowledge of, hii feelings 
to, his wishes and plans reganJing, the Reman believers ; and in 
giving a reuon for his desire to preach in Ronie indicated the 
SDbject of his Epistle. (i> He thanks God for the wide-spread 
feme of their fUth, as the p(>siti«in of Rome as capital of the 
empire gave'a peculiar prominence and a special importance to 
the church there (verse 8). (a) He assures them that he not only 
|H^ys for Iheir general apiritnal procperity, but ttfttra a special 
petftion that it mig*t be God's will to open up theway so that 
he may pay them a long-desired visit (9, 10). (3) He>eiplaina 
the motive of his desired visit, that they might spiritually benefit 
by the gifii of God's grace bestowed on him ; but test this should 
appear too presumptuous a claim he adds, widi fine tact, tbct he 
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all, that your fsith is proclaimet] throi^;bout the whole 

9 world. For God is my witness, whom I serve in my 

spirit in the gospel of his Son, how unceasingly I make 

10 mention of you, always in my prayers making request, 
if by any means now at length I may be prospered by 

11 the will of God to come unto you. For I long to see 
you, that I may impart unto you some spiritual gift, to 

bimself hopes lo derive benefit from his intercourse with them 
(tl, la), (4) He informs them thai an oft-renewed purpose to 
visit them has hitherto always met with some hindrance (13). 

(5) He justifies his interest in tbem, because as Gentiles they 
are included in his sphere of labour as Apostle lo the Gentiles, 
and his intended visit is but the discharge of a dutjr (14, 15), 

(6) He afiirms that he does not shrink Trom the discharge of that 
duty, because he has absolute confidence in his message (16, 17). 
In this passage Paul intimates, prepares for, and justifies hi* 
visit to Rome. 

S. Uuwk: characteristic of Paul (i Cor. i. 4; £ph. I 16; PbiU 
L 3; Col. L 3 ; I Thess. i. a ; o Thess. i. 3). 

&ithi in the most general sense Christian belief and life, 

th« whin* waxlA : the Roman Empire; for whatever happened 
in Rome was better known in all the provinces than any events 
in the provinces, owing to the constant intercourse between the 
capital and the provinces. 

B. witness. This solemn appeal is possibly due to the calumny 
to which he was exposed by his opponents. 

■arva 1 voluntary service of God in sacrifice or worship. 

laj spirit I the organ of service, as the goapol is the ^ere 

10. in«kinrnq.ti*«t. ThisdefinitepetitionwasBlwaysincluded 
in the general mention of the Roman believers. 

I mar b* pTosparad 1 ffi. ' I may have a good way.' 
ir tlu will of Oodi Gr. 'in the will of God,' as embraced in 
God's purpose for him. He did not then know that it would be 
as a prisoner that he wOuld come to Ram& although he was at the 
time already uncertain about the results of his visit to Jerusalem 
(XV. 30). 

11. tlurt Z mwr lBtp»rt unto roa soma apiritoal flft. <i) It 
has been assumed that Paul intended to confer the miraculous 
gifts, such as speaking with tongues, prophecy, Sec., which, 
according to the account in Acts viii, 14-17, were bestowedl^ the 
laying-on of the hands of an apostle ; but in chap. zli. Paul 
■names that the Roman Christians already possessed some of 
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the end ye may be established ; that is, that I with you n 
may be conifoned m you, each of us by the other's faith, 
both yours and mine. And I would not have you 13 
ignorant, brethren, that oftentimes I purposed to come 
unto you (and was hindered hitherto), that I might have 
some fruit in you also, even as in the rest of the Gentiles. 
I am debtor both to Greeks and to Barbarians, both to 14 
the wise and to the foolish. So, as much as in me is, 15 

tbese gills, although he does not therefore infer any previous 
apoatc^c tniniatty in Rome, (a) It has been maintained (hat Paul 
exi>ectei] beoeGti of various kinds to the Roman Church to flow 
Crom his own poEsession and exercise of these miraculous gifts, 
which he claiined to have in an eminent degree [I Cor. xiv. iS) ; 
but ilisprobablethatfae did not distinguish as we do the miraculous 
■ttestationi from the normal functions of his ministr;. (3) 
Accordingly it is most probable that Paul uses the term ' spiritual 
gift' in a more gsDeral sense, and is referring to the advantage 
ttuit hii instruction of and intercourse with them would confer — 
confirmation in Christian intelligence and characler, 

IS. X wonUi not kBTO ron Ignonuiti a favourite phrase (xi. 
35 1 I Cor. I. t, lii. 1 1 a Cor. i. 8) when he wants to call special 
BtteDlion to any communication. 

oftantlinaa I paipossdi his plans were of^en overruled b^ 
the will of God (Acts xvi. 6, 7). 

bnlti results of his ministry, 

OottUaa, Whatever the origin or composition of the Roman 
Church may have been, Paul regarded it as a Gentile church, and 
so included it in the sphere of his apostleship, 

14. dAMoT. His apostleship of the Gentiles involved the 
obligation to preach to the Gentiles. 

Or**kNHiA...BajrlMu4anB. TbiswasadivisionortheGentilea 
according to speech. The Greeks, and altcrwards the Romans, 
who in this division are reckoned among the Greeks, regarded bQ 
people* spealiing any language but their own as mKking unintel- 
ligible sounds— 'bar, bar,'— hence the name. 'Jews and Gentiles' 
WBsadivisionof all mankind made by the Jews according to religion. 

wis* Hid . . , fooUah : a division according to culture. While 
philosophy scorned the ignorant multitude, and even Jewish 
scribes regarded the people that knew not the law as accursed, 
the gospel had a message for all, and would seem at first to have 
found readiest welcome among the lowly (i Cor. i. 36-99). 

15. ma mtudi m la dm Ut, I ajti ready. The Greek words may 
aean'(i) 'I am ready' (an emphatic form of expression) ; (s) 'as 
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I am ready to preach the gospel to you also that arein 
ifi Rome. For 1 am not asKamed of the gospel ; for it is 

(iff « concerns me there is readiness' (Ihc pbrase beine intended 
ta Buggest to the Romani that as lar as they arc concerned they 
too should be ready for his visit ; or to intiirtate that if there 
should be any hindrance il Will not be due to Paul. himself, but 
while man proposes God. diHpoaes); Or (3] ,' the readiness or mr 
clination on my part is to preach the gospel.' While the last 
constniction seems the least catural in Englitii it is pitobabt^ tite' 
most natural in Greek. 

Kama: which, as the centre of the then known world, had 
a strong attraction for the Apostfe ; but nevertheless the purpose to 
preach the gospel, which to the Jews was an offenn and to Oie 
Greeks foolishness, am id the wealth and wisdom, pride and pomp, 
splendour and sovereignty of Rome, was a severe test of the 
Apostle's confidence in his message, and of his personal courage. 

la, 17. Paul justifies his confidence in his' messa^ by in- 
dicating his conception of (1) its character, 'the power of God'.; 
(a') its contents, 'the righteousness of God'; (3) its claim, 'faith'; (4) 
i^comprehenalveness,' Jew and Greek' J (Si its consequence, ' s«l- 
valion, 'life' ; and (6) its confirmation in Scripture. He in these 
wards also states what is to be the great thenie of his letter. This 
pregnant passage maybe developed in (hef<Jlowing ptropositiohs; 
(i) The preaching of the gospel proves the channel of God's 
working to deliver man from all evil on the simple condition of its 
b«ng accepted, and this effect is universal, as certain in the case 
of the Gentile who has not been prepared for it, as in the case of 
the' Jew who holds a piace of privilcee in its first haVih jr lieen 
offered to him, (a) This effect of the gospel is due to its contents; 
for in it. God's perfection is revealed ; not as exclusive, but 19 
communicative ; not as condemning, but as acquitting guiUy ™en ; 
not as inflicting penalty, but as restoring to favour ; and again, the 
sole condition of man's receiving this gilt fhmi God is faitbj'ever 
growing from less to more. {31 The content of the gospel as 
regards its requirement of faith has been anticipated in the 
prophetic utterance that the righteous man owes all the good he 
enjoys to his faith. 

IS. ashftmel. The lowliness of Jesus' earthly lot, the shAme 
of his crosi, the judgement of all mankind as ^ilty, the abeMdon- 
ment of all claim to merit, the demand for faith alone, the levelling 
of all distinctions among men alike needing and capable of sal- 
vation—these were all elements in the gospel which Paul knew 
would be likely to oAend the conceit and arrogance of Romt ; but 
as'to himself the gospel had proved the power and wiftdon of 
God, he not only was not ashamed of any part of it, but even 
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the pdwer of God imto salvation- to'eVery 'ine -thSt 
believeth ; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. For 17 
therein is revealed a righteousness of God by faith unto 

gloried in what wa> most offsnsive to moat men in it — the cross of 
Cbrat <Ga1. vi. 14)- 

powar ot'Ooa: not ■ force apart fromGod, but a mode of 
God'a: own action. 

saavmtlo*. This word has passed throagh several meanings 
in theO.T. It Is first appiied generally to arty deltverance from 
ph^ical peri!, and next specially to the great national deliverances; 
mch 'BS Sm exodus from Eg^t and the retarn from Babylor. 
From an histoficalit passes to a prophetic use, and is used of Iha 
Ifesaianic delifd ranee, either in the fbrm whi^ the expectation 
Bssnnied in the popular Imagination and desire, military triumph, 
political emancipation, and secular prosperity, or that o( the 
Christian Jiope, in %«4ilch it is not limited to-the negative form, of 
rescue- from God's wrath- against Bta, but is extended to the 
positive aspect of possession of eternal life. Theiwidest definition 
of: the term is found in John ili. 16. The term is not to be re- 
stricted^ aa in popular nse it often is, to describe the Ihitial act of 
juslificatioti ; but it Includes thewhote process-^forgivcDess, holi- 
ness, blessedn«ss. 

*•* HtM,' ■ Paul always admits the Jew's prior claim, as re- 
cipient of God's promises (iii. a), ab of the same race aa Christ 
(ix. 5), Es<Sbject of Christ's personal ministiy (XV, 8}. 

-OMaki equivalent to 'Gentile'; adivision of mankind accord- 
ing ttf religion. 

IV. !■ cevMlMI; the communicalion has been made once for 
bU In (he death of Christ (iili ai^afS); but is repeated in the 
spiritual experience oP each believer (Gal. i. tfi). 

• TlgliteawtAeM of 0«d. (i) Although the Greek phrase 
has ntit got any artfcle (So alio iii. 5, ar, Ba, and 9 Cor. v. ai)i 
yet it is very likely that the rendering, 'a righteousness -of God,' 
sacrifiSes the tniesefise toveital aciinracy. The article iaiiaed 
In IH; as, a6, 'his rightehusriess' ; in x. 3, 'the righleousnegs of 
(the') God ' ; in it, 6, in tfie phrase ' the righteousness out of faith ' ; 
and Phil, iii, 9, 'the "righteousness from God,' In a Cor. v. ai, 
alchoi^ the artidle is omitted from the phrase, the Reroere 
render'that we mi^l become the righteousness of God in him. 
'God's dghteousneas ' would be a more literal rendeting still, 
and would certainly be preferable' to that adopted in R. V. Bui 
the rendering of the A. V. is better still. ' What is revealed is not 
one ofmany modes of Gotl's righteousness, but lhftt«*ich croWns 
His revelation ofHiihself, ^nd interprets and justifies all the other 
ways in wliich'Gbd's righteousness has been shewn', fii) Whrt 
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fiiith : as it is written. But tbe righteous shall live by 
faith. 

does the phrase mean I (a) Luther expltined it as meaning ' the 
righteouiDess valid with God,' the righteousness imparted to the 
■inner, on account of ^ich he is restored to God's Ikvour and 
fellowship. There can be no doubt that for PaiU, as for Luther, 
tbe important queMion was, How ^tall a sinner be righteous, before 
God, be acquitted, held guiltless, and forgiven! But the phrase 
means more than this, idtbougb it includes this meaning, (b) 
Baur rendered it ' a righteousness agreeable to the nature M 
' '■ an this too, for certainly whatever is revealed 

1 accord with God's perfection ; but it meaaa 
iw generally taken for granted that it can only 
ess which is the gift of God to man, the state 
of forgiveness and acceptance before God, which has been pro- 
vided for mankind in the work of Christ, and is bestowed on man 
at Justification. In favour of this view the fcJIowing reasons can 
be given : (i ) As it is a|^>ropriatcd by man's fiuth, It most be 
something that God can give to man (>^ 6, ' the righteouanesa out 
of faith'), (a) It is contrasted with man's righteousneio, yet 
claims man's submission in z. 3 : 'being ignorant of God's i%hteoM- 
ness, and seeking to establish their own, they did not subject 
themselves to the righteousness of God.' It becomes man's 
possesion, but has its origin in God. (3) Paul makes this 
meaning quite flain when he dedares of.liimself, * not having 
a righteousness of mine own, even that which is irf the law, txil 
that which is through faith in Christ, the righteousness which is 
of God by faith' (PhiL iii. g). (4) It maybe added that inv, i? 
it is called 'the gift of righteousness,' and is joined with, 'the 
abundance of grace' ; and again in verse ai grace is spoken ol as 
reigning through righteousness Unto eternal life. There can be 
no dou& whatever that Paul uses the phrase to indicate that the 
Christian's state of acceptance before God is not, and cannot be, 
the result of any effort on his. part, but is wholly and solely due 
to God. (d) But we need not stop there; what God gives or 
does, surely reveals what God is ; it is a false logic which 
separates operations fi-om attributes. Hence more recently it 
has. been maintained that the phrase means 'God's attribute of 
righteousness,' His own perfection. In favour of this view are 
the fallowing considerations ; (i) God is represented in the O. T. 
as displaying His righteousness in the acts by which He saves Hia 
people. Ps. xcviii. 9, 'The Lord hath made knovm his salva- 
tion, his righteousness hath he openly shewed in the sight of the 
natiMu' (also Pss. xxxvL 6, 7, ciii. 6). (a) Paul's own words 
in this Epistle, iii. 5. ' But if our unrighteousness commendeth 
the righteousness of God,' where clearly it is tbe Divine character 
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For the wrath Of God is revealed from heaven against 18 

whicb is referred to. (3) The evident antithesis of the phrases, 
'the righteousness of God is revealed' (17), and 'the wrath of 
God is revealed ' (18). These reasons carry great weight. It is 
not an objection that the righteousness of God is also represented 
as conferred on, and received by, man ; for just as the term 
' grace ' means both God's favour and man's favoured state before 
God, so God's righteousness may mean His attribute. His exercise 
of that attribute, and the effect of that exercise in man. Surely 
it is more in accord with the common usage of worib to interpret 
the phrase as expressing what belongs to God rather than what 
God bestows on others; although the latter sense is legitimate 
as an extension of the former, yet the former is the primary. 
(iii) Having fixed the meaning of the phrase, we may further *ak 
of what kind is the righteousness of God thus revealed. Is it 
merely judicial and governmental, condemning and punishing rin t 
As will be shewn in commenting on iii. 91-36, especially the word 
'propitiation' in verse 35, it is certainly this. God, in the cross 
of Christ, pronounces condemnation and eitecutes sentence on 
the sin of manldnd. But this is not, and cannot be, the final 
and exhaustive manifestation of this Divine attribute. God's 
righteousness is not merely judicial but also paternal, not merely 
punitive but also restorative. It is not merely negative, opposed 
to sin,, but positive also, operative for ri^teousneas. God's 
purpose is not merely to prevent sin, but also to produce righteous- 
ness. Go'l forgives and saves, not in spite of, but because of. 
His righteousness ; in 50 doing He is consistent with Himself as 
Love. To oppose righteousness and love in God, as is sometimes 
done, is to attribute to God creaturely imperfection. What God's 
love purposes His righteousness approves, and what His love 
performs manifests Hts righteousness. We shall fail to under- 
stand Paul if we take for granted that he kept his Jewish Phari- 
saic conception of God's righteousness ; his idea of God was 
surely one of the things made new wieii he became a new 
cresture in Christ Jesus, (iv) God's righteoosness taken in this 
laTRCr sense mtmifests itsdf in various forms ; (1) the fulfilment 
of His ptomises (iii, 3, 4); (a) die punishment of sin (ii. 5)j (3) 
th« sacriSce of Christ (iii. 35, 36); (4) the forgiveness of the 
sinner 1^0 believes in Christ (prohably this is the sense specially 
intended in this verse). We may surely add (5) the sanctlflcalton 
of the believer by his Spirit, evtn although it may be admitted 
that Pan! nowhere expressly incliides this work of God in using 
tlii: phrase. The death of Christ is the central manifestation of 
God's righteousness, for it Is the fulfilment of promise, shews , 
fortb God's judgement on sin, is die reason for Justification, and 
the >notiv« of ««nctJGcatton. 
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.all ungoilliness andunrigh.tepu^ness. q£ pien, who bold 

Vt fUtt luito Uith. (i) Faith olaima what Cod gives, and 
U it is exercised it develops its capacity. As God's righteousness 
is appropriated, it increases faith'; capanity to appropriate more. 
Faith ia boih beginniiig and. end of Christian life. It is faith 
thatreceives God's jwstifiCHtion.; it. is still faith which, is the con- 
dition of sanctificatipn. From faith, as the initial act of the soul's 
relaCioD to God, there is (jowth to &ith as the permanent attitude 
to God. (ii^ An improbable interpretation, as there is nothing 
in the context to suggest it, a. this, tliat Irom the faith of Cbris^ 
his laithfulness to or b'?. trust in God as the condition on which 
God's righteousness was revealed through him — God's righteous- 
ness as. his forgiving and saving work in the world had its 
beginning, and that in the faith of the believer it has its end. 
(iii) While the word ^ laith.' has aii interesting history in the 0. T, 
and 14. J., Paul's varjrjng use of the word can now alone be noted: 
(i) God's faithfulness in fulfilling the promises (iiL 3) ; (a) the 
condition on which supernatural gifts are possessed and exercised 
(xii. 3, 5).; (3) the confidence that God will fulfil His promises 
(iy. ig, ao) ; (4) the permanent attitude of reliance on God (iv. 
la) i, (5) the acceptance of Gpd's grace, in Christ (i. s, j. 8, ;7, 
xvi. s6)i (6) the as^.urance of acceptance before God which 
enables a nian to enjoy his spiritual liberty undisturbed by 
scruples about things indifferent (liv. i, aa) ;. ,(7) the union of 
the believer with Christ (iii. aa, s6}. (iv) His use of the ti;nn in 
the last seatsc is . most . cha,racteristic : u) He was led to give 
to Taith this Eupreme significance in the Christian life. by his own 
eitperieoce. Primarily, laith meant for him belief in the Mes- 
siahsbip of Jesus resting on the fact Qf bis. resurrection, and 
consequently in the atoning efficacy of his death. But this 
belief was not merely an intellectual assent to these propositions, 
but an intense love and passiwiale. loyalty to the person of Christ 
himselfi.an identification of his own will with tiie will of Christ 50 
complete that Christ's separation ftoni sin and surrender to Cod 
vfote reproduced in Iwn (vi, 4-ji)— a coramnnion of (pirit with 
Christ so close Chat he could regard his own life as Christ's life in 
him (Gal. ii. ac^;, fihij, i. aiV Belief justifies, onion with Chri^ 
sanctifies; but although Paul in Jiis ' tfaeologicel analysis . thus 
distinguishes the tvra. aspects and effacts .of faith, in rbis own 
living, experience tbej were inseparaWe. His faith in Christ, 
one and indivisible, -brought him not only peace -with God, hut 
the power of a nc;*^ lidt. . (n) He found that he. could, frotp tha 
O.T.-Scriptures, justify his view of faith. Two passages espftcially 
afford him an O. T. -coofirinatioB of his doctrine : f^en. zv. 4i 
'Abraham -believed Go4, and it was retibpned w to bun Coi 
righteousness.' To the exposition of this text chapter iv. is 
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down the truth ia unrighteousness ; because that which 19 

devoted. Hab. ii, 4, ' But (he righteous ahall live by Taitb.' ~ In 
other passagcB as well (Ps. xxxii. i, a, ciXed iv. 7 ; Isa. xl:x. 33, 
cited ix. 33, X. II ; Deut xxx. 14, cited x. S) Paul found sug- 
gestions of liis doctrine. . Even when the literal sense of the 
words taken, in their context does not seem to prove all ttiat Paul 
finds io them, yet his quotation has Ibis justiScation, that faiUi in 
Christ is the genuine development of the trust and confidence the 
UebReW saint put io Jehovah, 

Bat tha rlKbtaouB aluJl live yr &IU1. (1) Probablj; we 
should connect 'by faith' with ' righteous,' . although, another 
Greek .construction would have expressed this thought more 
clearly i because, what Paul aims at shewing is, that it is by 
laith alone that a maa can be righteous before God, not thai 
being righteous he secures life by faith, (a) It was :iiinid the 
sorrow and trial of the ChaldeeaJi invasion that the prophet 
Habakkuk found consolation, in the thought that tbe gi>od and 
godly man is hept in peace and safety by his trust and conSdence 
in God. Tbc thought of the pr<q>het and the Apostle are not 
quite the same ; for Paul, faith is the condition of the tighteous- 
BBSB, of which the eBect .is salvation and life ; for Uabakkuk, 
faith is a inanifeslfitiDn of righteouwcas, which preserves and 
assures, lifq ; the point in common is the promincHt place filled, 
and the -important part played, by faith, There is sufficient simi- 
larity to justify the use made of the quataCioo, 

FIRST PART. 
*KB SOQTXZSAJii KOOBinpV. 1. IS— Xi;. 38. 
Paul's thesis, ' the righteountHa of God by blth unto faith,' is 
developed io the doctrinal eiposilion in three <livisioiis, which 
■nay be briefly described ai(i) tbedocOineiaf ju*tifiotion'(i..i&->f 
V. Dt), (3)) the doctrine of sanctification (vi->viii), and (3) the 
doctrine of Action (is-xi}. ■ ■ ■.- :-r .. -,.■./ 

,. I. The Doctrine of JnotlflMitlon. ii 18— v. si. 
' In dealing with justification' Faul shews (i) that rjghleojwness 
af a^atate of acquittal and acceptance before Qoi} has i)<Jt luSierto 
bean attained' (i. 18 — lii. ao) ; laj that it lias, been providpd for 
an 'mankind in Christ on the sole condition of faith (iii. air3i).i 
(2) that this provision is consistent with conditions laid down 
iu ^e law itself, as shewn jn the case of Abraham (iy) ; 
(4). that this righteousness by. faith has its blissful effect in a 
triumphant hope in Christ (y, i-ii) ; and (5) that the relation 
of Christ to the 'human race is. as universal ae, and etiUmore 
cflective ihan, the relation of Adorn (v. la ai). 
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may be known of God is manliest in them ; for God 

(x) i. iS — iii. aa K^tteuttuta kilktrto KmUtaimd. 

The proof of univerail sinfulness is given by Paul in five 
^opwitions! (iy The Gentiles have sunk throt^ idobtiy into 
immorality (i. 18-39). (ii) Die Jews as well as the Gentiles are 
subject to God's judgement (ii. 1-16). (iii) Circuindsion and 
law have not kept Ihe Jews from sin (17-39), (iv) No valid 
objection can be made to this conclusion (iii. 1-8). (v) Th« Holy 
Scriptures affirm this universal ainfalness (9-ao). 

(i) i. 16-39. Tht sin of Itu GmHUn. (a) Over against the 
revelation of God's righteousness, and as the reason for it, there 
la the revelation of God's wrath, which will soon, with super- 
natural manifestations, come on all mankind on account of human 
impiety and immorality, which is wilful in spite of knowledge 
(t8). {b) Although God has clearly revealed Himself in the 
world He has made, so that no man can justly plead ignorance 
of Him, yet men have been withholding the gratitude Uicy owe 
to Htm, have abandoned themselves to the foolish speculations 
of their vain conceit, and have sunk to the folly and shame of 
idolatry (19-33). (e) Because they preferred Uie lie of idolatiy 
to the truUi of the worship of God, and put the creature in the 
l^e of the Creator, to whom alone all praise is due, God as 
a petialty left them to themselves, so that their lusts through 
their vices brought dishonour on their bodies (94, 95). (d) T^sa 
depravity was most shewn in the unnatural perversion of the 
relation of the sexes to one another (a6, 97]. (() But the 
punishment of their wilful ignorance of God involved also their 
abandonment to sins, vices, and crimes of many kinds; con- 
science was darkened, and will perverted ; evil feelings, words, 
and deeds divided man from man ; religious, social, moral 
restraints were defied and resisted ; the whole nature suflered 
deterioration ; not only was sin committed, but, in spite of the 
witness and warning of conscience, was ^>proved (9B-39). 

18. Tox, The reason why the righteousness of God is offered 
to man's faith is because the wrath of God threatens him on 
account of his sin. 

the wrath of Ood. This term has, in the O.T., special refer- 
ence to the covenant between God and His people, whether the 
wrath be visited on members of the chosen race for gross breaches 
of the covenant, as Nadab and Abihu (Lev. x. i, a), Koroh (Num. 
xvi 33), and the Israelites at Boal-peor (xxv. 3), or on Ihdr 
Ibreign oppressors (Jer. 1. ii-iS; Ezek. xxxvi. 5). The full 
exhibition of God's wrath is in the prophets postponed to the 
day of Jehovah (Isa. ii. lo-aa ; Jer. xxx 7, B ; Joel lU. la ; Obad. 
S i Zei^ iiu 8) ; and accordingly in the N. T. the use of the term 
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manifested it unto them. For the invisible things of » 
him since the creation of the world are. clearly seen, 

isalmost entirely eschatological (Matt, iii. 7; t Thess. i. 10; Rom. ii. 
S, V. 9 ; Rev. vi. 16, 17), as the manifestation of God's iadignation 
■gainst sin is postponed to tbe end of tiie world. Pwil, however, 
not only anticipated the great Pay of the Ijjrd very speedily, 
even in his own lifelime (i Cor, xv. 51), but also recognized 
signs of its approach m the condition of mankind, proving; God's 
condemnation and punishment of sin. Although there is a judicial 
and even penal aspect of God's dealing with mankind here and 
now, yet God's treatment of mankind is described by Paul in the 
plirase, 'die passing over of tbe sins done aforetime in the for- 
bearance of God' (iii. 95) ; he remiads tiie impenitent Jew of 
' llie riches of. God's goodness and forbeaiance and longsuQer ing ' 
(iL 4), affirms that God ' endured with much longsuffering 
vessels of wrath fitted unto daatructiOB' (ix. aa), and even uses 
the words, ' the limes of ignorance . . . God overlooked ' (Act^ xvii. 
30). Even God's judicial and penal action in the present has 
mercy for its motive and man's salvation for its end : ' God hath 
shut up all unto disobedience, that he m^ht have mercy upon all ' 
(zi. 3a). These considerations must never be forgotten. God's 
present dealing with mankind is not in wrath, but mercy, and 
even His wrath serves His mercy. 

ttOBX liMiiVM, ! Bppaiently a reference to the supernatural 
portents expected at Christ's Second Coming (i Tbess. iv. 16). 

ung^>dltiLua ma& onrlgliteoaBiLaas. These terms express 
sins against God and sins agaisst man — religious and moral 
ofCences, ' 

bold down : or, ' hold.' Although the Greek word may mean 
'hold fast,' it also can mean 'hinder,' 'keep back,' and this is 
the better rendering here. 

Ilia, tviitti the knowledge of God and goodness given in 
reas«n and conscience. 

In uurivliteoBaiiMa I 'while they live umighteously.' The 
troth which would have kept sin m check is curbed, while sin 
gets a free rein. 

10. Iihkt vAloli nuv ba knowsi IH. 'that which is known,' 
but it may alsOi mean > the knowable.' 

bl -Ihaini not among men, but in each man's own reason and 
conscience, in which God has His witness. 1 

ao. UialnvlslbU'tlilaKXtf Umt i.e.Giad'f powerM)(J4i(^aity 
allerwards mentioned. 

•Ino* tbe oieaitlaii of tb« woiU. As tbe Greek word 
rendered ' creation ' may mean either the act of creating or the 
thing; created, another rendering has been suggested, 'Jrom the 
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being perceived through the things that are made, tzien 
his everlasting power and divinity; that they may be 
*i without excuse : because that, knowing God, they glorified 
him not as God, neither gave tbanlcs ; but became vain 
in their reasonings, and their senseless heart was darkened. 
), »i Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God for the like- 
ness of an image of corruptible man, and of birds, and 
fourfooted beasts, and creeping things. 

CTMtcd universe,' the meaning being that the order and fltneM 
of nature reveal God ; but the temponl sense is probably more in 
accordance with usage. 

olaarlr aaan : or possiUy, ' contemplated,' ' surveyed.' 

powei. This is the attribute of God that first and most of all 
impresses itself on the mind of man in contemplating nature. 

dlvlnllT : all the other attributes of God. 

tlutt tker nuqr 1m i or, ' so that they are ' ; purpose or result 
While the former rendering is more in accord with grammatical 
usage, yet the latter better suits the context, for the next verse 
gives a reason for a fact, not for an intention. It is theologically 
sounder, for God does not reveal Himself that He may condemn 
man, although man may bring condemnation on himself by neglect 
of God's revelation. 

Bl. florUadi gave honour or praise. 

vain I 'frustrated,' 'futile.' Idols are in the O. T. described 
as 'vain things,' 'things of nought' 

Tsaaanli^f. The word is always used in the N. T. in bad 
sense for 'perverse, self-willed speculations.' 

■nualaaa: i.e. 'unintelligent,' unable to recognize moral 
distinctions, or to anticipate the consequences of their actions. 

liaart; used for all the human faculties of thouifit, feeling, 
will; as the Jews believed that the life was in the blood, so this 
heart was regarded as the seat of men's inner life. 

aa. Trofsaalng UtemaalTaa to 1m wis*. The pretensions of 

Greek philosophy are here condemned. To the Greek, wisdom 

waa the highest form of virtue. Paul expresses his estimate of this 

wisdom in i Cor. t. iS-a;. 

BS. Kloiji 'manifestM perfection,' Kb power and divinity as 

Inoom t p t lblai not subject to death, and so not liable tai 
decay as all creatures are. 

am luuWB, Sec Instead of being content to contemplate die 
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Wherefore God gave them up in the lusts of their »4 
hearts unto uncleanness, that their bodies should be 
dishonoured among themselves ; for that they exchanged is 
the truth of God for a lie, and worshipped and served 
the creature rather than the Creator, who is blessed for 
ever, Aroen. 

For this cause God gave them up unto vile passions : '^ 
for their women changed the natural use into that which 
is against nature i and likewise also the men, leaving the 'j 
natural use of the woman, burned in their lust one toward 
another, men with men working unseemliness, and 
receiving in themselves that recompense of their error 
which was due. 

evidence of God'a nature as revealed by Himseir, men chose to 
represent God to themselves as though He were like to His 
creatures. Anthropomorpbism was charactcnstic of Greek and 
Roman religion, where the gods were represented not only of 
the same form, but as of like passions as men. The worship of 
all kinds of beasts (bull, cat) was common in Egypt ; the calf made 
in the wilderness, and the calves set up at Dan and Bethel are 
instances of this tendency even among the Israelites. 

B4. gave Uism up, it has been pointed out that the sense of 
the term is not merely ftrmissivt, God allowing men to have their 
own way, or prn/atn/t, God withdrawing His gracious aid; but 
punitiv, God inflicting penalty on idolatry. There is, however, 
nothing accidental or arbitrary in the penalty, it necessarily results 
from the offence ; sin's punishment is its own increase. 

tmolMtnuaaa. Sensual immorality is the general accom- 
paniment and the usual consequent of idolatry, for the degradation 
of God involves the debasement of man. 

SB. TatliartliBB: not merely more than, but instead of ; passing 
the Creator by to regard the creature. 

bleasod : not merely happy, but worthy of all praise and 
honour. This doxology is called forth by the previous mention of 
diat which the reverent spirit ia sorry and ashamed to recognize 
■a fact : In it Paul, as it were, condemns what he records. 

se, VI. Historians and satirists alike confirm this account of 
the awAiI and unnatural vice of pagan society. 

S6. vU« p«««loasi Gr. 'passions of dishonour,' appetites, the 
indulgence of which brings shame. 
H 2 
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aS And even as they refused to have God in ffieir know- 
ledge, God gave thero up unto a reprobate mind, to do 

39 those things which are not fitting ; being iilled with all 
unrighteousness, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness; 
full of envy, murder, strife, deceit, malignity ; whisperers, 

30 backbiters, hateful to God, insolent, haughty, boastful, 

3' inventors of evil things, disobedient to parents, without 
understanding, covenant-breakers, without natural afTec- 

33 tion, unmerciful : who, knowing the ordinance of God, 
that they which practise such things are worthy of death, 
not only do the same, but also consent with them that 
practise them. 



SB. icfnHod: Gr. 'did not approve.' The literal rendering- 
would be better : * the right choice was wilfully not made.' 
knowledge t 'fuil knowledge.' 

repEobat* 1 Ul. ' disapproved.' There ia a play on words ; 
since men do not approve Co have the knowledge of Go^, God 
gives them up to a disapproved mind. 

mind: the lacully of moral discernment, conscience. 
SB. wlokednesa: Uie disposition to hurt others. 
mallclonMB— 1 doing mischief to others. 
mitxAax : angry thoughts against others prompting to murder 
(Matt. V. Bj-a6). 

wltlsperarB t those who secretly slander others. 
SO. backliltorB : generally evil speakers. 

hatefol to Ood: or, 'haters of God.' As a description of 
a vice the latter sense would appear preferable ; but Paul may not 
be intending here to add another vice to the catalogue, but rather 
to point out that all the preceding sins involve God's dJsapprovaL 
The term, however, su^ests defiant wickedness, cpnscious of, 
but unrestrained by, God's displeasure. 

iuBolant in deed, haughty in thought, boaMfnl in words: 
'bullies, braggarts, bravoes.' 
ai. oovenut-brmkeTa : 'false to [heir engagements.' 
wttkoBt natual KSKtUon. Infanticideanddivorcewerevery 
'n that age. 



It wlOi : ' heartily approve. ' To encourage odiers ia 

wrong-doing, and thus to lower tbe social standard of morality, is 
worse than solitary wrong-doing. A man may act against his 
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Wherefore thou art without excu^, O man, whosoever 2 



Tm State of the Gentiles. 18-33. 
Before passing from this passage it is needful to deal very 
briefly with the abjection which modem thought may bring 
against Paul's statement. His view of man's primitive state, 
and the decline into idotatiy and immorality, seem in sharp 
antagonism to what anthropology has to tell us about human 
evolution. In describing the state of the heathen world Paul 
assumes an original knowledge of God through nature and con- 
science, a conscious and voluntary fall into idoUtry, and, as its 
consequence, a growth of imtnorality. The general assumption 
of anthropology is, however, that man's movement has been 
steadily upwards. It is neither necessaiy nor desirable to lay 
any stress on the fact that some students of comparative religion 
deny that the superstition of the savages of the present day repre- 
sents the primitive religion, and maintain that there are evidences 
at an earlier stage, if not of absolute monotheism, yet of a vague 
conception of' a unity in all phenomena of nature adored as 
Divine ; and that barbarism accordingly represents not arrested 
evolution, but actual deterioration in religion and morals alike. 
Although Paul may prove less in errorabout the facts than is usually 
assumed, his defence does not lie here. It is certain that in the 
Roman Empire at least, with which Paul was, as he wrote, ex- 
clusively concerned, religious superstition and moral corruption 
bad succeeded a comparatively purer and better slate. It was not 
a progressive but a decadent age. That there is a close connexion 
between false views of God and wrong standards of duty, and 
that nature and conscience alike do alford evidence of God's 
existence and character, which might have rebuked and restrained 
idolatry and immorality— these are truths which no legitimate 
conclusions of anthropology can invalidate. It must be re- 
membered that amid pagan superstition and corruption a moral 
monotheism — imperfect and inadequate from our standpoint, yet 
a great contrast to its environment — had been developed in the 
philosophical schools. The state of the Roman world was not a 
phyiical necessity or an historical fate ; there had been defiance 
of and disobedience to conscience; there had been abuse of liberty 
of choice 1 there had been approval of the better and pursuit of 
the worse course ; there were, therefore, sin and guilL This is all 
Paul's argument requires him to prove, and he succeeds in doing 
this. That be gives the proof in the form of the common assump- 
tions of his age and people needbe no stumbling-block to the faith 
of' those who recognise that in the Scriptures the heavenly 
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thou art that judgest : for wherein thou judgest another, 
thou condemnest thyself; for thou that judgest dost 

1 practise the same things. And we know that the judge- 
ment of God is according to truth against them that 

3 practise such things. And reckonest thou this, O man, 

treasure is in an earthen vessel, eteraal and universal truth is 
presented in temporary and local modes of thought. 

(ii) ii i-t6. Gotts unnmzd jvdgtmtHt. (a) The Jewish jodge of 
the Gentile sinner, having himself sinned, stands self-condemned ; 
for as God judges all alike, the Jewish sinner cannot claim exemp- 
tion from judgement as Ms national privilege, but God's dealings 
in mercy with him, as aiming at hjs repentance, if perversely 
abused, will involve him in deeper condemnation (t-5). {f>) God 
will deal with all men in strict justice, punishing the wrong-doer, 
and rewarding him who seeks to do right, the Jew's priority being 
recogniied even in judgement (6-ii). (c) While there will be 
judgement for all, the standard of judgement for the Jew will be 
the law of Moses, which it is not merely his privilege to hear, but 
also his obligation to (J>ey, and for the Gentile the law of con- 
science, of which he shews himself possessed, in his actions, his 
judgement of himself, and the standard he applies to others ; this 
judgement will be carried out at the Great Day when Christ shall act 
as God's agent in bringing to light all that has been hidden (la-iC). 

1. WliarBfoza. The connexion with, the previous paragraph is 
this : What has just been said about the Gentiles applies to the 
Jews as well, inasmuch as they, too, have sinned agmnst know- 
ledge ; but before Paul can complete bis proof of universal sinful- 
ness by bringing the same charge against the Jews, he bos iirst to 
disprove the arrogant claim of the Jews to be so superior morally 
to the Gentiles that they have a right to be judges ; and, secondly, 
to refute the assumption that their national privil^es exempt 
them from the same judgement. He affirms God's universal 
judgement of Jew and Gentile alike by the standard valid for each. 
O man. Paul expresses himself thus gcaerally, although he 
has the Jew especially in view. 

B. wa know. Paul assumes Chat the tnith of God's righteous 

judgement is admitted by all, and he can base his argument upon it. 

jndKemant. In the N. T. theword is not used in the general 

■ense usually, but means condemnation and even execution of 

adverse sentence. 

tEathi the real moral condition, not race, rank, or religious 

3. tlioa Shalt oaoapa. Although the Rabbis often insisted on 
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who judgest them that practise such things, and doest 
the satn^ that thou shalt escape the judgement of God ? 
Or despisest thou the riches of his goodness and for- 4 
bearance and longsuffetit% not knowing that the goodness 
of God leadeth thee to repentance ? but after thy hardness 5 
and impenitent heart treasurest up for thyself wrath in 
the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous judgement 
of God; who will render to every man according to his 6 
works : to thera that by patience in well-doing seek for 7 

the necessity of obMrvrng; tbe law, yet it was a popular opinion 
among the Jewa that Jewish nationaJit}' conferred the privilege of 
exemption from Divine judgemect. One Rabtonic saying ran 
thus : 'He Chat hath hia permanent abode in Palestine is sure of 
the life to come.' In tbe K. T. itself such a belief is rebuked 
(Matt, ia 9 ; John viu. 33 ; Gal. ii. 15). 

4. th« xloliea. This figurative use of the term in reference to 
the Divine attributes ia found twelve limes in Paul's writings, but 
nowhere else in the M. T. 

ffoodnan and forb«aruuM and lougtoMvrtng i kindly dis- 
position sud delay of punishment (holding one's hand, literally) 
and patience [long temper, literally). Cf. Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7. 

leutetili tbee. This is what is known as the conative present, 
and the sense may be given thus : ' aims and seeks to lead thee. 
It expresses effort which may not realize its purpose. 

repentanM 1 as elsewhere in the N. T., not merely grief for 
sin, but thorough inward change. 

5. luudnesB; rather, insensibility, callousness. 
tTBunxeat: contrast to the riches of God's goodness just 

spoken of and tbe heavenly treasure (Matt. vL ao). The punish- 
ment was gradually laid up, and would come on the sinner in one 
overwbelnuDg burden of judgement. 

d£vof wxatlii the prophets, from Amos onwards to John 
the Baptist, taught that the day of the Lord would be a day of 
judgement (Amos v. iS ; Isa. iL la, xiii. 6, xxiv. ai ; Jer. ilvi. 10 ; 
Zeph. i. 7 ! Eiek. vii. 7, xxx. 3 ; Joel ii. I ; Zech. jtiv. i ; Malt. iii. 
^ 1 Luke iii. 7). This same expectation is continued in the N. T. 
(Luke jofii. 30 ; Acts ii. ao ; i Cor. i. 8, v. 5 ; a Cor. i. 14 ; I Thess. 
V. a, 4 ; a Thesa. iL a ; a Pel. iii. 10, I3 ; Rev. vi. 17, ivi. 14), 
even although it is the manifestation of Christ, not of Jehovah, 
that is looked for. A complete triumph of good over evil is not 
expected in the present order. 
S. wlia wUl ranOei to eT«>r »an aoMwdlntf to Uia works. 
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8 gkKy and honour and iucomi^ion, eternal life : but 

Thia is the uniform and consiatent leacbing of tlie Scriptures, tlutt 
« man will be judged in theflnal judgement according to his works 
(MML ivi, 37, «xv. 31-46 ; a Cor. v. 10 ; Gal. vi. 7 ; Eph. vi. 8 ; 
CoL iii. 34 ; Rev. ii, 93, xx. la, xxiL la^. But it may be asked. How 
can th[s teaching be reconciled with Paul's doctrine of justification 
by faith alono apart from works* The following considerations 
may be suggested to remove the contradiction : (i) The two 
doctrines came into Paul's consciousness from two distinct 
sources. The doctrine of judgement according to work.'; he held 
in comtnoa with all the theological schools among the Jews, and 
It has its roots in the O, T. The dcctrine of justification is his 
original contribution to Christian thought ; although it has points 
of support In the O. T. and in the teaching of Jesus, yet it rested 
for the most part on his own distinctive experience. As Paul 
himself does not seem to have been conscious of any contradiction, 
he has not himself explicitly offered us any harmony of the two 
Iniths. In his teaching, however, there is implied all we neti 
for reconciling the difference, (a) The doctrine of Justification 
deals only with the conditions on which a sinner finds acceptance 
before God and begins the Christian life. Its subsequent course 
is treated in the doctrine of sanctification, in which works, not as 
an external conformity to any legal code, but as the spontaneous 
expression of the spiritual life, are insisted on not only as 
necessary but even as inevitable. Only he is Christ's to be saved 
and blessed in him who has the Spirit; and where the Spirit is, 
there too will be the fruits of the SpiriL (3) It is only then as 
the means of earning forgiveness that works are in contrast to 
faith; but when God's grace has been once received through faith, 
this &ith expresses and exercises the grace it receives in works 
conformable to the will of God. (4) At the last judgement the 
reward bestowed on works will be 1^ an act of free grace ( for 
without faith in God's grace the course of Christian life would 
never have been entei'ed on, and without the continuous com- 
munication of God's grace no progress in that course would have 
been pos»ble. (s) The works by which a man will be judged, 
dierefore, are either worka which through lack of faith in God's 
grace, which alone makes goodness possible, (all to conform to the 
Divine standard, or works which as the expression and exercise 
of faith not only do conform, but even by the fahh from which 
they spring give the promise of a growing conformity to the will 
of God. (6) Works as a substitute for faith cannot avert punish- 
ment or secure reward, for apart fiom faith the conformity to the 
will of God required is impossible ; but works are recognized in 
the final judgement as evidence of &ith, which can prove its 
reality and sinceri^ only by such evidence. (7) Faith in God's 
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unto tbem that aie fectious, and obey not the truth, 
but obey unrighteousness, thall be wrath and indignation, 

grace is not & substitute Tor holy living, for righteous conduct, but 
:tbe condition on irtiich alone guilt}', tdnful men can become 
holy and righteous. 

7, 8. Aa the words etamal lU* are in the accusative case, we 
nuist supply from verse 6 ' he will render ' as the verb of which 
this is the object ; God's personal action in rewarding the righteous 
is affirmed. But in the nest verse the constiuction is changed. 
As the words wratK and indigiuAioii are in the nominative case, 
we must supply a verb of which these will be the subject ; the 
words supplied by the R. V., ahkll be, arc sufficient. By this 
conatmctton the inevitable sequence of cause and efTect is aug- 
geated rather than God's personal action. In ix. an, a%, t^ 
■ change of construction Paul ag^in avoids ascribing the punish- 
ment of the wicked directly to God's personal action while 
attributing the reward of the righteous. This shews a reflnement 
of feeling, with which every reverent Christian must deeply 
sympathize. 

7. pBtimo*. TfotsomuchpassiveresignBtionasacttveendurance 
is suggested by the Greek word ; it is not only a burden borne, 
but a warfare waged. 

•t«EB>l Ufa: (i) 'Life' does not mean merely existence — 
even conscious existence — but an existence whidi combines here 
the promise, hereafter the fulfilment, of perfection, and the 
blessedness which the conciousness of perfection implies, (a) 
' Eternal,' even as ' Life,' has by some writers been held as 
a qualitative description, li does notmean, it isaffirnicd, duration 
merely, but duration conformable to the nature or character of 
that of which the term is predicated. Each existence has its own 
appropriate period of duration, and ' eternal ' means continuance 
throughout the whole of that period. As this life from and in God 
is the (Perfect life, eternal in this connexion means everlasting ; 
but we must not render the term everlasting where the same 
reason cannot be given. This reasoning is, however, doubtful ; 
«nd in the N. T. ' eternal ' seems to be used as equivalent to ever- 

S. fkoHou, The literal meaning of the Greek word is 'those 
who act in the spirit of a hireling ' ; but the secondary meaning; 
of contentiousness may have been already current ; if so, the 
meaning would be, those who, insleadof submitting to God's will, 
seek means of discussing God's authority or disobeying God's 



tmUk : not intellectual conceptions, but moral slandarda 
conforming to the Divine will. 

wratb aod tlUUgnktlan. While the (bnner term expresses 
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9 tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 

worketh evil, of the Jew first, and also of the Greek ; 

10 but glory and honour and peace to every man that 

worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek : 

I, u for there is no respect of persons with God. For as 

many as have sinned without law shall also periidi 

a permanent feeling, the Utter describes the occasional outbursts 
of Chat feeling. 

8. trlbnlkUos uUL mtignUh. Anguish is the stronger word 
and means ' torturing confinement.' It is noticeable that the 
contrast to ' eternal life ' i^ according to Paul, a conscious state. 

•vol of nuuii not merely a periphrasis for every man, tmt 
calling attention to that part of man on which the penaby wiU bll. 

workMht not an adequnte rendering of the Greek word, 
which would require the rendering ' persevereth to the end in 
working.' 

first. The Jew, as having clearer knowledge, had a greater 
re^wnsibilily ; this was a recognition of Jewish prerogative that 
Jewish patriotism would willingly have ignored. 

10. pMMM. There may be special reference to the peace of 
justification (v. i). 

11. >*apaot of seraoiw. The term literally means 'acceptance 
of the countenance,' and hence (i) gracious reception of a suppliant 
or suitor, and (a) partial, and so corrupt, judgement, atwa^ the 
latter in the N. T. 

IB. law: (i) Attention must be called to the difference of 
meaning when this word is used with or without the article, (i) 
With the article it means generally the law of Moses osBomethuig 
with which the readers ore ftmitiar. (a) Without the article it 
means law in general. But (3) there is a third use, when the 
word is without an article, although the context clearly shews 
thiit the reference is to the law of Moses ) the explaQBlion of the 
absence of the article is this, that attention is called to the law 
not as from Mose:, but as legal requirement ; to quality, not origin. 
In this passage Paul is laying emphasis not on any positive law, 
but on the principle of law as regulative of God's ri3ationa to men. 
(ii) While the Gentiles are without the law of Hoses, they shew 
a law written in their hearts (ii. (5) ; but the Jews, while 
instructed in the law (verse iB), resting in the law (verse 17), and 
making a boast of the law (verse 33), do not keep the law, even 
although it is not hearing, hut doing the law that justifies (verse 13). 
Even though death reigned from Adam lo Moses, sin was not 
imputed, was not reckoned OS guilt when there was no law (v. 13). 
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without law ; and as many as have sinned under Uw 

When the law came, it brought the knowledge of sin (iiL ao, viL 7), 
dn became tranagression, and so incnrred coadcmnation (iv. 13), 
and disobedience was provoked by the prohibition of the law 
(vii. 8), so that the direct result of the coming in of the Uw was 
that the trespass abounded (v. ao), guilt was increased. But od 
the other hand (be law is spiritual (vii. 14) and holy (verse la), 
and the inward man delights in the law (verse aa). Although it 
multiplies sin, the law is not sin (verac 7), but it is made weak 
by the flesh (viii. 3) ; and, as no man can keep the law because 
of this weakness, there is no justification possible to any man by 
"AsJaw-fiii. ao). Hence there must be provided a righteodsness 
apart from the law (verse 31) although it is witnessed by the Uw. 
This righteousness does not make the law of none effect in putting 
faith instead of works as the condition of posseasing it, but it 
establishes the Uw (veree gr) ; for (i) the law itself in the ease of 
Abraham witnesses that faith was reckoned for righteousness 
(■^- 3) ; (<■) what the Uw failed to accomplish because of its 
weakness is accomplished in this righteousness, the condemnation 
of sin in the death of Christ (viii. 3), and the fulBlmctit of all the 
requirements of the law, which are summed up in love (ziiL g) by 
the Spirit in believers (viii. 4). As Christ is thus the end of the 
Uw (x. 4), the believer is discharged from the Uw (vii. 6), and is 
now not under law, but grace (vi. 14), (iii) This aununary of 
Paul's teaching on the Uw will be made fully clear when the more 
important statements have been discussed : but it is important to 
have such an outline of his treatment of the subject before one's 
mind in dealing with any part of it It will now be sufficient to 
remark, by way of explanation, (i) that Paul conceives the law as 
the Pharisees conceived it, as a system of commands and ordinances 
which must be literally observed if the penalty threatened was to 
be averted, or the reward promised secured ; but at no time in the 
history of reveUtion was God's relation to man thus a merely 
legal one ; (a) that Paul had a profound and intense personal 
experience of the impotence of man's will to keep the Uw 
perfectly, of the provocation to sin that a prohibition often proves 
to be, of the misery that such moral failure involves ; (3) Uiat he 
interpreted the moral history of mankind in accordance with, on 
the one hand, thU person^ experience, and on the other the 
records of the past current in his own people ; and (4) that the 
three stages of man's moral development he indicates—the state 
before the moral conscious n ess has been fully awakened (the 
woiid without the Uw), the state when the contrast between duty 
and desire is experienced (the world under Uw), and the state 
when the contrast is transcended, and a man recognizes that he 
can fulfil the end of his own life only as he submits to the Uws of 
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'3 shall be judged by law; for not the hearers of a lav are 

just before God, but the doers of a law shall be justified : 

14 for when Gentiles which have no law do fay nature the 

his being (tke world under grace) — do accuraMly oorrapond to the 
moral histary of the race and the individnaL 

wUlLont law : not absolutely, but relatively ; for Paul tiim«jlf 
had just declared that the Gentiles bad supprewtd the tMUmony of 
conscienca to righteoutnes* (i. iS, aB), and he ifterw>rda aacribea 
to the Gtntiles a law written in their hearts— the tettimoBy of 
conKiuice — mutual moral judgcmeDt (ii. 15). Law is here used in 
(he narrower tense of an explicit code reeotnized as of Divine 
origin j there were many oatioaa without this. 

13. hearsTK of a law. While one Rabbi is reported to have 
said, 'Law is acquired by tearning, by a listening ear,' another 
said, ' Not learning, but doing is the groundwork, and whoso 
multiplies words, occasions sin,' Every Jew heard the law read 
in tbe synagogue (Acts xv. ai). Ftn- the same contraat between 
hearing and doing see Matt vii. 04-07 and Jas. i. 09-85. ^^ Jews 
seem to have believed that the mere hearing of the law conferred 
benefit and privilege. 

JuBttfled.) or, 'accountod righteous.' The word justified is 
not here used In the distinctive sense given to it in Paul's 
theology (see v. i); it does not refer here to the initial acceptance 
of the believer before God, but the Goal acquittal at bin) who 
has kept the law at the judgement. Paul does not affirm that any 
man will be so justiiied. It is a conditional statement. If any 
man will be justified, it will be not through hearing the law, but 
doing it. Afterwards he goes on to shew that bo man has so 
kept the law, and that therelorB no man on this ground can claim 
acquittal before God. Verse 16 is to be joined to versa 13, the 
words 'in the day 'are a temporal adverbial clause beloi^ng to 
the verb ' shall be justified.' Verses 14 and 15 arc to be regarded 
as a parenthesis inlended to explain the possession by the 
Gentiles of a law in accordance with which they, even as the 
Jews, will be acquitted or condemned. 

14. <}aatllM. With the article the phrase would mean all the 
other nations as contrasted with the Jewl ; the absence of the 
article calls atteatioa to their character as non-Jews, 

wliltA have as 1b.w. The Greek, by its use of two negatives, 
one of which denies a fact, and the other a conception, allows 
a distinction here which the English has no means of expressing. 
Paul does not deny as a fact that the Gentiles have « law, for 
he is going to affirm this. What he declares is that the Jews 
regard the Gentiles as without any law, because willtovt the law 
of Muses. 
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things of the law, these, having no law, are a law unto 
themselves; in that they shew the work of the law i 
written in their hearts, their conscience bearing witness 
therewith, and their thoughts one with another ac- 

natate: spontaneously by their own impulse, in contrasi 
to tonscious obedience to an «:iternal commandment. Paul is 
not here contraating nature and grace, or what a man may do 
without, and what he is enabled to do by, Gocfs Spirit, Paul 
would undoubtedly have recognized the presence and operation 
of God's Spirit even in what the Gentiles do by nature. 

the tldngt of tho law: such actions as the law commands. 

B I»w unto tbemBolTet. These Impulses in accordance with 
the law were a standard to each man, and, as the next verse shews, 
became a standard for others also ; actions done without con- 
sciousness of a rule became in time a rule to be consciou^y 
observed. 

IB. the work of the law: the practical effect of the law, 
the end of which is to establish the distinction between right and 
wrong. As the external code constrains or restrains, so <k) these 
internal impulses. 

written: a reference to the stone tables of the law (Eiod. 
xxiv. 13). A similar contrast is made in a Cor. iii. 3. 

thalx eonaolaiLOe bsaxlsg witneas tlierawlth. Conscience 
means literally co- knowledge, that knowledge which a man has 
of the moral quality of his acts along with his knowledge of the 
acts. As used by Paul in accordance with the usage of the 
contemporary philosophical schools, the term means the faculty 
by which judgement is pronounced on actions after they are 
done ; we now use the term more generally for the capacity for 
framing moral conceptions and recognizing moral obligations. 
There is a double witness according to Paul — the moral quality 
of the actions themselves, and the moral judgement pronounced 
on tbem by conscience. 

thftuglita: or, 'reasonings.' If the former, then the meaning 
is not intuitive thoughts such as those of conscience, but rather 
reflective, their inward debate on the significance and value of 
their moral judgements. Three stages in moral development are 
indicated : first, moral actions are spontaneously done ; secondly, 
moral jiulgentents are intuitively pronounced; thirdly, moral prb- 
biemsiir* reflectively considered. If, however, we render as in the 
R.V. margin, 'reasonings,' although it has been maintained that 
the originS word does not mean expiessed arguments, then the 
reference may be the discussions or treatises on moral questions. 
Among the Gentiles at this time ethical problems chimed the 
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.6 cusing or else excusing them; in the day when God 
shall judge the secrets of men, according to mjr gospel, 
by Jesus Christ 

7 But if thou bearest the name of a Jew, and restest 

intereat of many thinkeri and writers. But the rendering we 
adopt must. depend on the sense we assign lo the phrase on* 
wIUl knotber. Does it mean one thought nith another thought, 
an inward debate \ or does it niean one person with another, the 
moral judgements which men pronouDce mutually 1 If the former, 
then we have a more advancnl stage of moral reflection as con- 
trasted with the less developed judgement of conscience. If the 
latter, then a threefold witness is enumerated ts shew that the 
Gentiles have a law. (i) The moral quality of their acts ; (a) the 
uoral judgement each man pronounces on himself; (3) the moral 
standards by which men judge each other. The latter inter- 
pretation seems on the whole preferable. 

or tiaa : ' or even,' ' or it may be ' ; excuse is less likely than 



16. nv V<»P>1- Tli^ O. T. had affirmed the Divine judgement. 
What WAS distinctive of Paul, although not peculiar to him among 
N. T, writers, was that God's agent in judgement will be Christ 
(l Cor. iv. 5 ; a Cor. v. 10 : cf. John v. aj ; Acts xviL 31). 

(iii) ii. 17-39. Thi failure of Ihi Jfws. Having shewn that 
the Gentiles have sinned, and that the Jews as well as the 
Gentiles are sutgect to God's universal judgement, Paul forges 
the third link in his chain of argument by shewing that the Jews 
have fuled to keep the law of which they make a boast, (a) . 
Although the Jew is proud of his name, thinks himself secure in 
his possession of the law, plumes himself on his relation to God, 
claims not only knovriedge and insight for himself, but the ability 
to guide, teach, sod judge others, yet so far from applying for 
himself the instruction he oflers others, he commits all the offences — 
dishonest, sensual, and impious — which he condemns in others j 
and thus by his conduct he brings dishonour on the name of 
God {l^~a^). (b) The fact that he has been circumcised gives 
him a sense of security, although circumcision has no value apart 
from obedience to the lew, and obedience has value even without 
circumcision ; the circnmciscd Jew may, therefore, lose all the 
privileges of which circumcision is the sign, while the uncircum- 
cised Gentile may secure their enjoyment, for not the OTdinance, 
but the disposition of which it is the symbol, suhmiasion to God, 
is the conditioli of being blessed (as-ac)). 

17. Jew. The three names are all signiRcBnt— Hebrew calb 
o peculiarity of language ; Jew to distinction of race ; 
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upon the law, and gloriest in God, and knowest his will, tS 
and approvest the things that aie excellent, being in- 
structed out of the law, and art confident that thou tg 
thyself art a guide of the blind, a l^bt of them that are 
in darkness, a corrector of the foolish, a teacher of babes, ao 
having in the law the form of knowledge and of the truth ] 

and Israetite ti 
with the same 

xaatast. The possession of the law was rejfarded as a pledge 
of acceptance with God, and so as ■ ground of self-confidence; 
the Jew thought that it was enough that he had the law, whether 
he kept it or not. 

glozieat in Ood. The Jews claimed a special relation to 
God, but Ibis consciousness, instead of shewing itself in bumble 
dependence and loyal obedience, shewed itself in conceit and 
pride, arrogance and censoriousness towards other peoples (Jer. 
i3i.a4)- 

18. UlawlUi or, 'the will.' 

approvest the tUnva that ar* •xedlmt t or, ' provest the 
things that diflbr' (mar^.). The latter is the literal sense, but as 
proving may result in approving, and approval changes difference 
into excellence, the former is a generally recognized secondary 
sense of the phrase. He who can approve the things that are 
excellent must be able to prove the things that differ, hence the 
literal is implied in the secondaiy sense, which is here preferable. 
Moral discernment is what is meant. 

IS. B tfnUla ot tn* blind. Cf Hatt. zv. 14, zxlii. 16. Paul 
may have known these sayings, or Jesus may have been using 
a common proverbial expression. A Jewish saying can be quoted 
in illustration : ' When the shepherd is angiy with the sheep, he 
blinds their leaders.' 

SO. K ooneotoz: or, 'instructor,' The word combines both 
senses of training and teaching. 

iMbMi morally and religiously immature persons, as the 
GenUles appeared to the Jews, The term Is used in ■ kindly 
sense of the common people who heard bim gladly, as contrasted 
with 'the wise and prudent' (Hatt. xi. as) by Christ himself. 
Paul uses it with mild censure to describe the Corinthian converts 
[I Cor. iii. I). 

tontk. In a Tim. iiL 5 the form of godliness is contrasted 
with the power thereof. While this contrast between outward 
appearance and inward reality might be here implied, it is not 
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11 thou tlierefore that teachest another, teachest thou not 
thyself? thou that preachest a man Ghould not steal, 

11 dost thou steal? thoa that sayest a man should not 
commit adulterjr, dost thou commit adultery? thou that 

ii abfaorrest idols, dost thou rob tem[ries ? thou who gloriest 

thrown into any prominence. The derivation of the word is 
rather against our loading for this contrast between semblance 
•nd substance. The word here used is tHOrphosis (as ia the 
English word 'metamorphosis'); it ia derived from morphi, the 
word used in Phil. ii. 6, 'he was in the form of God,' meaning 
essential form as contrasted with schima (English scheme), which 
is used for external figure. Accordingly ' form ' should be taken 
here to mean not appearance, pretest, but' outline,' 'embodiment,' 
ibr the law was a real expression of Divine truth and afforded 
a genuine knowledge of righteousness. 

S). thaxafiiEa. Because the Jew made such pretensions he 
brought on hiinself greater obligations, and justified, regarding 
himself, higher expectations. The veise recalls Jesus' words 
about the scribes who laid on others burdens which they them- 
selves would not touch (Luke xi. 46). 

pMKOkaati in synagogue discourses. 

staal. Paul does not mean to charge all the Jewish teacher* 
with being thieves, adulterers, robbers, &c. ; but (i) there can be 
no doubt that crime and vice were frequent and notorious among; 
even the religious professors among the Jevra; and (a) the ex- 
ternality of the Rabbinic morality allowed the unchecked growth 
in the heart of evil motives, of which these vices and crimes were 
the inevitable result (Compare Jesus' teaching in the Sennon on 
the Mount, Matt, v.) 

SB. kltlMFiast tdolB. The Jewish aversion to idolatry, which, 
as the O. T. history shews, only a long discipline by God's 
providence bad firmly implanted, was one of the most [MXimineat 
features of the race, often so offensively displayed as to excite 
the anger and hate of other nations (DeuL vii. 36 i Dan. lil. 11 ; 
Matt. ixiv. 15). Pilate, soon after he became Procurator of Judtea, 
excited a most violent outbreak of Jewish fanaticism, by ' allowing 
his soldiers to bring with them by night the silver eagles and 
other insigifia of the legions from Caisarea to the Holy City, pn 
act which they regarded as idolatrous prpfaoittion.' .. So strong 
was the feeling shewn that he bad to give way, though sullenly. 
Even in the Christian Church this abhorrence of idoUlry sur- 
rived. In order to make social intercourse between Jewish and 
pentile Christians possible, the Apostolic Council in Jerusalem 
deaired the Gentile believers to 'abstain from things sacrificed 
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in the law, through thy transgression of the law dis- 
honourest thou God ? For the name of God is blasphemed 14 
among the Gentiles because of you, even as it is written. 
For circumcision indeed profiteth, if thou be a doer of >s 

to idoU' (Acts XV. 99). In the church at Corinth, the question 
whether food that had been offered to aa idol might be eaten or 
not was exciting keen controversy, when Paul laid down the rule 
that those who had no scruples should shew tender con^eration 
for those who lad (i Cor. viii^ 

rob tamplM: or, 'commit sacrilege,' The town-cleric of 
Ephesus expresaly defended Paul against this charge (Acts zix. 
37) ; and this shews that the charge was one that was likeljr to 
be brought against Jews, in spite of their abhorrence of idolalrjr, 
as it is possible the Jews thought that the robbery of an idol- 
temple was itself a meritorious act, even as Protestant fanaticism 
has regarded the destruction of images in Roman Catholic churches. 
The Talmud expressly provides that no Jew shall touch anything 
connected with an idol, unless it has been previously desecrated 
by Gentiles. 

B8. Probably this verse is not to be treated as a question. 
There is a change of construction in the Greelt which seems to 
indicate thal^ having, so to speak, in the previous verses cross- 
exam,ined the Jew on trial, Paul now gives his verdict against 
and passes sentence on him. 

B4. This is a free adaptation from Isa. lii. 5. Paul follows 
the Greek version, but omits ' continually all the day long,' and 
changes ' my ' into ' of God ' (cf. also Ezek. zzzvi. ao-33). The 
reference in the original passage is to the djshoaour done to 
God's name by the oppressors of His people. Paul, following the 
lead of the LXX, sees the cause of the dishonour in the incon- 
sistent life of the people itself. 

flu. Paul here begins another subject. The possession of the 
law was the Jews' boast. He has shewn that their possession 
of that law, because unaccompanied by lAedience, is no profit 
to themselves, and even brings dishonour on God. Circumcision, 
even more than the possession of the law, was the peculiarity 
on which the Jew prided himself, while tor it he was most 
despised by the Gentile. Paul now shews that the cultivation 
of a right disposition, not the peribrmance of an outward rite, 
is atone of value. 

pttoAteth.. Circumcision, as the seal of Jewish nationality, 
was a door that admitted to many privileges ; but Paul afSrms 
that without obedience these privileges would prove valueless, 
and the Jew might as well have been an uncircumcised Gentile. 



the unci 
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the law : but if thou be a transgressor of the law, thy 
ciaion is become uncircuracision. If therefore 
ciicumdsion keep the ordinances of the law, shall 

not his uncircumcision be reckoned for circumcision ? 
37 and shall not the uncircumcision which is by nature, if 

it fiitfit the law, judge thee, who with the letter and 
2S circumcision art a tran^ressor of the law ? For he is not 

a Jew, which is one outwardly ; neither is that circumcision, 
}9 which is outward in the flesh : but he is a Jew, which is 

one inwardly : and circumcision is that of the heart, in 



diMT of tka law. This does not mean one who keeps per- 
fectly every commandnient. Tor such there is none ; but one who 
sincerely seeks to order his life according to God's will. 

96. In this verse PaDl goes still further. Not only is the dis- 
obedient Jew no better than the uncircuindsed Gentile, but even 
the righteous Gentile is as good as the circumcised Jew. 

tha imolnniinclalDii : the abstract for the concrete ; the un- 
circumcised man. 

be TCckonaA! as a substitute or an equivalent for dr- 



S7. imolroiiinei>loii wMoh ia br ikatnre: a difficult phrase, 
as all are uncircumcised by nature ; but it ia the counterpart of 
the phrase, 'Jews by nature' (Gal. ii. 15), and means Gentile* 
born and bred, and as such remaining undrcumcised. 
JuAre: so judge as to conderan (Matt. xii. 41, 43). 
letter maa clrotimelMoii : either the letter of circumdsion, 
with the literal commandment to circumcise obeyed, or the written 
law generally and circumcision (resuming what has been said in 
verses 17-04). The word ' letter,' used here of the written law, 
lays emphasis on its purely external relation to Che morm 
disposition as external for many of the Jews as the rite of 
circumdidon itself. 

flB. Paul often contrasts the llteinl Israel after the flesh with 
the true Israel in the spirit. Here he uses Jew not as a race 
name, but as equivalent to ' Israelite,' the religious title, descriptive 
of the possessor of the covenant privileges, and inheritor of the 
prophetic promises. He here declares that this position does not 
depend on any external rite, but on a personal disposition (,GaL 
iii. 7, vi. 15, 16 ; Phil, iii, a, 3 : cf. Rev. iij 9\ 

as. btWBTdlri a. 'in secret' (Matl. vi 4). Cf i Pet. iii. 4, 
■the hidden man of (he heart.' 
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the spirit, not in the tetter; whose praise is not of men, 
but of God. 

What advantage then hath the Jew? or what is the 8 

thm ■ylil'l, . . . tba lattar. The same contniat Is fouiid in 
vii. 6 and a Cor. iii. 6-8, (i) The 'letter' means the outward 
rite ; (a) the ' spirit ' the inward disposition of submission to God 
(Deut X. 16 ; Jer. iv. 4, ix. a6 ; Ezek. xliv. 7 ; Acts vii. 51). 

praise. There is a play on words here. 'Jew 'is derived 
from Judah, and Judah means ' praise ' (Gen. nxix. 35, xlii, 8 : c£ 
Hos. xiy. 8 ; Ephraim means ' faithfulness '). 

(iv) iii. i~8. No objectioHS valid, Paul's conclusion that Jew 
and Gentile have alike failed, and are both subject to God's 
judsemenl, seems Irom the Jewish stanrlpoinC open to several 
objections which may have presented themselves to Paul's own 
mind, as he was developing his argument, or may more probably 
have been brought forward by those engaged in controversy with 
Paul. These objections are : fi) The Jew loses all advantage of 
his nationality ; (a) the unbelief of the Jews has led to God's 
cancelling His promises ; (31 the unbelief which exhibits only 
the more clearly God's ^tmulness cannot be blameworthy or 
justly punished ; (4) evil which has good for its result, to 
generalize the principle involved in the preceding particular 
instance, does not deserve condemnation. With each of these 
objections Paul in turn deals, (a) The Jew is not deprived of 
every advantage, for he has still many privileges, one of these 
bemg his poseession of the promises of God regarding the 
Uessiafa (n, 3). [In chapter ix. 4, 5, Paul gives a fuller list of 
these privileges ; in zi, 98-33 he shews what advantage to the 
Jew bis possession of these promises will ultimately prove ; in 
XV. 8 he states that to confirm these promises ' Christ hath been 
made a minister of tha circumcision.'] {b) The Jews' unbelief 
does not lead God to cancel His promises, for whatever man may 
do, God will vindicate His fidelity, and at the bar of history will 
by man's own confession be acknowledged righteous (^, 4). 
[c) Nevertheless God's fulfilment of His promises in spite of 
man's unbelief nay it may be even by means of that unbelief, 
does not excuse it, and does not render God's punishment Unjust; 
(or God's action must always be righteous, as otherwise. He 
could not be the judge of the world (5, 6). (d) Th«re can be only 
deserved condemnation on those who, professing to cany to its 
logical conclusion this statement, justify a wrong action for 
a -right en<L and attribute such reasoning to the Apostle himself 
(7, 8> Although the rhetorical form is not strictly observed, yet 
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s profit of circumcision ? Much every way : first of all, 

3 that they were intrusted with the oracles of God. For 
what if some were without faith ? shall their want of ^th 

4 make of none effect the faithfulness of GodP God 
forbid : yea, let God be found true, but every nan 
a liar; as it is written, 

tfae logical method of the passage is a question by an assumed 
Jewish objector, followed by the Apostle's answer. 

1, adTuitafa : til. 'what excess of privilege.' 

9. Orrt of Kll. Paul mentions one advantage or proGt, and 
Ihen breaks off abruptly. As by the oraclis of God he probaUy 
means especially (he various promises made by God to His 
people, the mention of these at once suggests another objection. 
The promises made to the Jews had not beeo fulfilled for the 
Jews (ii. 4). 

8. The argument runs thus : As the promises were given to the 
Jews, they must be luliilled for the Jews, else God has cancelled 
them, and so is proved unfaithfiiL So reasons the assumed Jewish 
objector. Paul's answer is that this reasoning must be declared 
fahK, and God must be left free to fulfil His promises in any way 
He may please. However untrue man's reaaonings may tie 
made to appear, God's charaMer must at any cost be vindicated. 

fbith . , . IkUhftiln— ; the same Greek word is used in 
both cases, and may have either meaning. Possibly in this 
passage we should rendei the word ' faithfulness ' in both places, 
the Jews being blamed not for unbeUef, but for failure in tbor 
duty. In the preceding passage it is certainly moral Hailure that 
is condemned, and notbing has as yet been said about Jewish 
unbelief. Aa these veises, however, deal with the fulfilment of 
God's promises, in which God shews His bitbtialaess, what we 
should expect as required in man so that he may enjoy this 
fillfilment is ' ^th,* as trust in God's faitbfulness. Probably then 
the R. V. rendering is in both cases right. 

4, Ood fbrbld : HI. 'be it not so.' It is virith this pbrase Paul 
alwajrs rejects any objection to his argument whidi seems to him 
penucious or profane. 

tru . . . Ukr. God must be left free to vindicate His 
&tthfulness in whatever way may seem good to Him, even 
althoogfa that method should contradict alt man's calculationa 
and expectations. 

u It 1* wxltMn: (i) The words that follow are taken from 
the Greek veraion of Psalm li. 4. The changes in the Greek 
version represent God as on His trial in His dealings with the 
Psalmist, and aa vindicated in His character, (a) According to 
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That thou migbtest be justified in thy words, 
And mightest prevail when thou comest into judge- 
ment 
But if our unrighteousness commendeth the righteous- 5 
ness of God, what shall we say? Is God unrighteous 
who visiteth with wrath ? (I spealc after the manner of 

the common view this Psalm was compoMd by David, after his 
ijn with Bsthiheba had been rebuked and punished ; and the 
thought of the veise is that one effect of lin is to display all the 
more dearly God's righteousness and justice in the puni^ment 
He inflicts upon it. Even if we cannot so definitely fix the 
occasion of the Psahn, the truth thus stated remains uuchanged. 
(3) The meaning Paul gives the words is this, God overrules all 
evil so as to justify His method and vindicate His character at 
the bar of history. 

5. nnrl^tMmsnsH : a more general term than unbelief, as 
ri^teousness is also more general than faithfulness. Paul gene- 
ralizes the argument. There are two syllogisms implied, although 
the a^ment is in condensed form : (t ) A judge must be righteous. 
God is a judge. Therefore God is righteous, (a) Righteousness 
includes taltbftltness. God is righteous. Therefore God is also 
(hithful. 

rlffhtooimwsB of Ood. Is the phrase used here generally 
for the moral perfection of the Divine character, or is it used in 
the distinctively Pauline sense, discussed in note on i. 17 1 The 
latter meaning is not impossible. The argument would be then 
as follows : If it is the sin of man which is the occasion o(, and 
reason br, the revelation of tiie righteousness of God in accepting 
sinners, why should God punish sin, and the sinner regard him- 
Mlf as blameworthy 1 The context makes this sense, however, 
improbable, as Paul is here stating the objection a Jew might be 
supposed to put forward, and a Jewish objector could not be 
presented using the phrase not in the common Jewish, but the 
distinctively Pauline sense, 

what shall w* MVf Another phrase which, like 'God 
forbid,' is peculiar to this Epistle, and is used to cany on the 
argument from point to point, 

ZaOodnn^hUonaT Theobjector'squestionshouldproperly 
be, ' Is not God unrighteous! ' to which the proper answer wouid 
be, ' Yes, He is.' But Paul, probably fit>m a sense of reverence, 

Bts the question so that the answer to be expected is ' No,' 
! thus sacrifices rhetorical form to pious feeling, 
who TUrttath with wfMhg III. 'the inflicter of the anger,' 
referring to the last JudgemenL 
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6 men.) God forbid : for then hov shall God judge the 

? world? But if the truth of God through my lie 

abounded unto his glory, why am I also still judged as 

I Rp«kk kftar tliB maiuMt of pun. This is another character- 
istic Pauline phiase, used when the analogy between thingis 
human and Divine leams for fais sense of reverence to have been 

carried so far as to need some sort of apology. 

e. luiw aliall Qod ]ndK» tlw woria? It was a theological 
axiom for Paul and those with whom he was arguing that there 
was to be a Judgement of the world by God. Anything that made 
ll impossible to maintain this conviction must be denied. If God 
be convicted of injustice in His dealings with men in history, His 
future judgement cannot be relied on as just Thus the very 
foundations of moral responsibility would be removed. But aa 
God will judge the world He cannot be unjust in any of His 
dealings. Divesting this conception of a Divine judgement of all 
figurative forms, derived from human law-courts, and conceiving 
the Divine judgement as unceasingly and unfalteringly eierdsecl 
through the moral order of the world which God has established 
and maintains — a moral order which punishes sin by its con- 
sequences outward and inward, and rewards righteousness by its 
effects on charncter and condition — this truth may be regarded as 
axiomatic for us, even as it was for Paul and his opponents. 
th« wotU; all mankind. 

7, 8. In verses 3 and 6 the question was considered from the 
side of God. If man's sin displays God's righteousness, how can 
God be just in punishing) In verse 7 the side of man is taken, 
and Paul, from ' motives of delicacy,' represents himself and not 
his opponent as arguing thus. If my unbelief shews God's fidelity, 
what blame attaches to me? But in verse 8 the argument is 
somewhat complicated by the introduction of a consideration 
apart from the immediate subject of discussion. Paul's doctrine 
of justification by laith atone apart from works had been objected 
to on the ground that it encouraged continuance in sin {this 
objection is dealt with fully in chap. vi). Paul here so fkr 
anticipates this discussion, inasmuch as the charge brought against 
him resembles the excuse made by his Jewish objector, if evil may 
prove a means of good, it is neither to be blamed nor to be 
punished, but rather may be done. His sole answer is that 
alike the man who makes such an excuse for his unbelief and the 
man who makes such a charge against himself (Paul) deserve all 
the condemnation that may fail on them. 

T. trath: fidelity of God Co His promises. 
lie I virtual denial of these promises by unbelief in their 
fulfilment. 
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a sinner ? and why not (as we be slanderously reported, 8 
and as some affirm that we say), Let us do evil, that 
good may come? whose condemnation is jusL 

What then ? are we in worse case than they ? No, 9 

S. Knd yrbr not. There is an omission here which may be 
supplied in one of two ways, (i) And why should we not say. 
(3) And why should we not do evil. There is no great dilTerence 
in the sense. In the former case verse 7 affords the justifica- 
tion for the saying with which the Apostle is charged falsely ; in 
the latter case verse 7 offers an excuse for the action which the 
Apostle is (alsety accused as justifying. 

oondmuuitloii: better, 'judgement,' if 'judged' is kept in verse 
j; or if condemnation 'is kept here, 'condemned' should be read 
in verse 7. The same word is used in both cases, and the force 
of the BTgument is weakened by a different rendering. 

(v) iii. 9-ao. Tlit Scripture proof of the fad. As none of the 
objections which the Jew may bring forward against the judge- 
ment pronounced on him as alike sinful with the Gentile are valid, 
the charge stands, and it can be confirmed by the testimony of 
the Scriptures, which in varying language, yet with uniform 
purpose, represent ail men as depraved, estranged from God, 
opposed to one another, (a) Although greater privilege involves 
greater responsibility, and so the Jew may appear to have even 
less reason than the Gentile to expect exemption from judgement, 
yet all the argument demands, and Paul desires to do, is to assert 
that all men, without exception, are sinners (verse 9). (4) The 
ScriptuFes shew that through ignorance of God all men have 
morally become worse, have sunk into manifold forms of sin, 
deceit, malice, violence, and have at last lost all sense of moral 
restraint (10-18). (c) To the Jew, as the possessor of the law, 
this declaration of universal sinfulness has immediate reference; 
the law awakens the sense of sinfulness, it announces God's 
judgement, it forbids all self-confidence, bat it offers no man the 
prospect of acquittal or reward (19,30). 

In this passage Paul confirms his argument by an appeal to the 
Scriptures, which for all his readers were absolutely authoritative. 
He combines a number of passages, sometimes quoting them 
exacdy, sometimes introducing modifications to suit his purpose. 
Then having given this proof he affirms the negative conclusion — 
no tnaa righteous — which prepares for his positive declaration — 
righteousness for all in Christ— which is expounded in the next 
section. The old system of law has failed ; the world needs, and 
is ready for, the new system of grace. One cannot understand for 
what reason the Revisers did not end one paragraph at verse ao 
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m no wise : for we before laid to the cbai^ both of 
o Jews and Greeks, that thej are all under sin ; as it is 

written, 

and begin another at verse 91 ; for one subject il ended with 
verse 30, and ■nother is begun with verse ai. 

9. wliftt tliMi (follows) ? Another of Paul's phrases to express 
a transition in bis ar^ment. 

ftia wa In woim ««m tlum tlur* or, ' do we excuse our- 
selves?' (marg.) Both phrases are pusvble renderings of a single 
Greelc word, the meaning of which it is very difScult to fix. 
Against the rendering of the margin a grammaticel objection may 
be brought. The rendering of the text is adopted by many of the 
best scholars, but the context seems to be against it. As Paul has 
asserted in verse a that the Jew, as compared with Ihe Gentile, 
has much advantage every way, is he likely in verse 9 to surest 
that the Jew may be in worse case than the Gentile ? Ves, if we 
distinguish the respects in which the comparison is made in each 
case. The Jew has undoubtedly the advantage in his historical 
position and function. But iifasmuch as greater privilege involves 
greater responsibility, the Jew's &ilure may bring on him a severer 
doom than the failure of the Gentile. In this way the Jew may 
be, not in spite of, but because of, his advantage, in worse case 
than the Gentile. Tbe rendering of the A. V., ' Are we better 
than they}' gives the word a meaning contrary to nsage. 

Ho, In no wis*. This is not an absolute denial oT the 
question asked, but a peremptory refusal to discuss it. It is not 
his intention to prove the superiority of Gentile to Jew in 
contesting the superiority of the Jew to the Gentile. What he 
aims at is to shew their equality in guilt. 

TUidar >ls. The Greek suggests motion, 'fallen under sin.' 
This is the first occurrence of the word 'sin,' which is found 
nearly fifty times in the Hrst eight chapters. While the Greek 
word means 'missing the mark,' Paul attnches a po^tive s%nifi- 
cance to the term. He does not conceive sin primarily as an 
individual act or personal habit. He 'personifies sin as the per- 
manent and universal source of all sinning. Through Adam's 
disobedience it entered into the world, and brought death aa its 
companion (v. la). It henceforth reigns over the race (v. at, 
vi. 13) ; it abounds (v. ao) ; it has dominion (vi. 14) ; it makes 
all mankind its slaves (vi. 6, ao, vli, 14) ; it administers a law 
(vii. 93) ; it pays the wages of death (vi 33) ; it takes up its 
abode in the individual man (vii. 1% ao), especially in his 
flash (viii. 3) ; it makes his body its instrument (vi. 6) ; it may 
become dormant, but the law revives it (vii. 9) ; and it takes 
n from the commandment to provoke the will to break the 
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There is none righteous, no, not one ' 
There is none that understandeth, n 

There is none that seeketh after God ; 
They have all turned aside, they are together n 
become unprofitable; 

law (rii. 8). All the law c«n do is to bring the contdonsness of 
dn. Rod even to provoke xa : it cannot deliver from sin. But 
the believer is dead to sin (vi. a, ii), and so freed from its Uw, 
domioion, power, servitude (vi. 7). The Brat sin, as the violation 
of > potitivc commandment, was a 'transgression' ora 'trespass' 
(a going over the line or a falling away v. 14, 15) ; until the law 
was given to mankind sin was not imputed as guilt (v. 13), but as 
soon as the law came, sin was reckoned as transgression, and 
so incurred condemnation (iv. 15). Paul in his doctrine of sin 
recognizes the dependence of the individual man on the race ; be 
inherits the tendency to sin, his environment evokes and develops 
that tendency ; temptations and allurements to sin come to each 
man from his fellow men ; the solidarity of the race gives to wn 
its permanence and universality. There is nothing in Paul's 
doctrine of sin untrue to the facts of human experience. To the 
history of sin in the world, as he gives it, we must return in the 
notes on v. ia~3i. 

10. u It 1> wrlttan. This series of quotations is made 
up as follows ; Pss. xiv. 1-3 (verse r freely quoted, a abridged, 
3 exactly), v. 9 (exactly), czl. 3 (exactly), x. 7 (freely) ; Isa. tiz. 
7, 8 (abridged)! Ps, xxxvi. i (exactly). Ail these quotations are 
from the Greek venion. As the first of the quotations is intended 
as a general description, it is, therefore, apposite as a scriptural 
proof of the proposition ofuniversal sinfulness. But as the second, 
third, and fourth quotations are descriptive of the Psalmist's 
oppressors, as the SCth from Isaiah is applied to the con- 
temporaries of the prophet as affording a reason for the captivity, 
and as the sixth is expressly assigned to the wicked, all must be 
taken as illustrations rather than as proo& of the Apostle's thesis. 

Thar* la ion* rlfftLteoiia, no, not on*. This is probably not 
a general statement by Paul himself introducing the series of 
quotations, but is intended to be a quotation from Pa. xiv. i, last 
dause. The change Paul makes is easily explained ; it is intended 
to bring the passage into more close connexion with hia argument 
about uie righteousness which none can attain by works, but 
which all must receive in faith. 

11. Paul has abridged Ps. xlv. a. 
18. Quoted from Ps. xiv. 3. 

togatbar: one and all. 

r:„i- :i-,G00tjl>J 
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There is none that doeth good, no not so inuch 
as one: 

3 Their throat is tm open Mpulchre ; 

With their tongues they have used deceit : 
The poison of asps is under theii lips : 

4 Whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness : 

5 Their feet are swift to shed blood ; 

6 Pestruction and misery are in their ways ; 

J And the way of peace have they not known : 

8 There is no feai of God before their eyes. 

9 Mow we know that what things soever the law saith, 

IwMiBM nnpiaStaUa: tbe Hebrew means 'to go bad,' 
' become Bour,' like milk. 

18. Quoted from Ps. v. 9. 
opon aapajolira: a Tawning pit, not only into which a man 
may fall, but aUo from which come pestilent vapours. 

mad d*o«lt. The sense of the Hebrew is ' their tongue do 
tbey make smooth ' (R. V. margin). Paul fallows the LXX, which 
here corresponds closely with the Hebrew. The last clause of 
the verse is quoted from Ps, cil. g. 

twAac a>Mx llpm. The poison-bag of the serpent is placed 
as here described, and the venom is connected not with the 
lk>rk«d tongue, but with the bite. 

14. Paul here quotes freely the Greek version of Ps. x. 7. TJie 
Hebrew has ' deceit ' for the Greek MttarBeM. 

15-17. Paul quotes freely from the Greek veraion oflsa.lix. 1,8. 

18. Quoted from Ps. xxzvi. i. Paul begins this set of quota- 
lionswith a general statement of man's sinfulness, he then describes 
some of its manifestations, and here he doses with an indication 
of the origin of sin— wickedness springs from godlessness, even as 
in L 18, 33, immorality is traced back to idolatry. 

le. the Uw. Is this the law strictly so called, the Pentateuch, 
,or the O.T. generally, which was divided into three collections 
of books, entitled law, prophets, and writings I But the full title 
law, prophets, and writings was not usually used, and all three 
divisions might be referred to under the title law, or law and 
pr^hets. If we understand' the law' hare as meaning only the 
first division of the Jewish canon, then it is not the law thai 
speaks in the preceding quotations, as none of them is from the 
Pentateuch ; but to the testimony of the writings (Psalms) and 
the prophets (Isaiah) regarding universal human sinfulness the 
law now adds its declaration regarding the necessary coiiuexion 
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It ^>eaketh to them that arc under the law; that ev^ 
mouth may be stopped, and all the world may be brought 
under the judgement of God ; because by the works of *< 
the law shall no flesh be justified in his sight : for through 
the law Cometh the knowledge of sin. But now apart 11 

between sin and penalty, guilt and judgement, rot in an express 
quotation, but in the Apostle's own summing up of the teaehing 
of the law. If, however, the law is used for the O.T. generally, 
then all the previous quotations are included in what Uie lawaays 
especia% to those under the law, that is, the Jews. The in- 
tention of the law's testimony is to produce a conviction of guilt, 
and so arouse an expectation of judgement. The Jews of all 
nations had least excuse for ignorance of man's sinfulness, guilt, 
and judgement. Whether we can adopt this latter interpretation 
or not depends on the probability of Paul's having used 'law' in 
this extended sense. Against the assumption it has been argued, 
(i) That Paul only once uses law as equivalent to the O.T. (i Cor. 
xiv.ai, where he is quoting Isa. xxviii. 11); (a) that in the phrase 
' under the Uw,' law must be used in the restricted sense ; and (3) 
that in verse ai, in the phrase ' the law and the prophets,' Paul 
expressly distinguishes the law from the prophets. But these 
objections may be satisfactorily met. (i" If Paul once uses law 
in the wider sense, he may do so again, (s^ He may pa,ss from 
one sense of a word to another. (3) The description ofthe O.T. 
in the N. T. writings varies, and we need not look for uniformly. 
It is not improbable then that Paul describes the quotations from 
the Psalms aud Isaiah as the testimony of the law. 

Uiltli . . . BpaaJcatli: the Greek words thus rendered dis- 
tinguish the mental content from the physical utterance of speech. 

■topped : left without excuse (ii. i). 
SO. As the Uw can bring only conviction of sin, but Cannot 
enable a man to resist sin. and so to fulfil all the demands of the 
law as to be acqui'.ted in God's judgement, every man is left 
under condemnation liable to punishment. 

warkBfif thalaw: such works as are commanded by the law. 

fl«ali : a Hebrew use for a man in his creaturely weakness as 
distinguished from God, Here there is no suggestion of the dis- 
tinctively Pauline sense of the word, to which attention will 
■fterwards be called. 

knowledge. Tie Greek word means full, clear, adequate 
knowledge : law develops conscience. The statement of the 
function of the law to awaken consciousness of sin. and of the 
impotence of the law in enforcing its demands in this twentieth 
verse, is based here on the testimony of Scripture to man's sinful- 
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from the law a righteousness of God hath been manifested, 
a being witnessed by the law and the prophets; even the 

nesa. It is a deduction Trom facts thus attested. Because the Uw 
has not been obeyed, therefore it cannot be obeyed. A psycho- 
logical demonitration of this deduction is offered by Paul in vii. 
7-95, in which he assumes<that his own experience is Epical of 
that of the race. Here ends the proof that righteousness has not 
been hitherto attained, and that, therefore, God's wrath is awaiting 
the woiid, unless some other method of righteousness than that 
of obedience to law can be discovered. It is the Apostle's con- 
sciousness of having discovered this new method of righteousness 
that has for him put beyond all doubt whatever the failure of the 
old method. And it is in order that other? may be led to adopt 
the new method that he so faithfully presses home on the 
conscience of all men this failure. He next displays the new 
method of righteousness. 

(a) iii, 31-31. RighUotiSHiss provided in Christ, (a) In the new 
order God Himself provides righteousness for man. (i) It Is 
apart from the law, yet is borne witness to by law and prophets 
(ai). (a) As all have need of it, it is a free gift to all who bulieve 
in Christ (aa, a^. (3) It offers pardon to aU as part of a complete 
deliverance in Christ from the power, the guilt, the doom of sin 
(34). (4) It has been secured by the atoning sacrifice of Christ, 
in which God so clearly and fully displays His condemnation and 
punishment of sin as to remove any doubt about His attitude to 
sin, which might be due to His patience with the sins which He 
passed over without due judgement in times past, or which 
might be encouraged by the pardon which He now offers to the 
sbifiil (as, a6). (6) From these characteristics of God's righteous- 
ness in Christ two consequences follow. ( i) Those who possess it 
have no reason for conceit or pride, as they in no way owe it to 
their merits (97, aS). (a) It is intended for all mankind, as all men 
equally are regarded by God, and are capable of the faith which 
claims it (39, 30). (c) The objection that the value and authority 
of the law are denied in the demand for faith alone is not valio, 
as it will be shewn subsequently that this new method confirms 
the old {31). 

SI. But naw] a temporal as well as a logical contrast; not 
only two States, the state under Uw and under grace, are opposed, 
but also two periods, the period before and the period ailer Christ. 
The practice of Christendom to reckon years from the supposed 
date of Christ's birth is its testimony to the greatness of the 
change in the world's history Christ has made. 

qBTt ftom tlu law : not dependent on, or subordinate to, the 
law, but as an alternative to, nay even a substitute for, the law. 
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righteousness of God through bith in Jesus Christ unto 

This separation of the new from the old order appon in two 
respects, (i) The sacrifice of Christ, by which the new order 
was instituted (i Cor. xi. 95), was not in any way provided for, 
required by, or in accordance withtbe statutes or institutloui of 
the law. (a) The law was abolished for all believers, and faith 
in Christ took its place. 

rlKMaonstiMaof Ood. Seetheextendednoteoni. 17. Here 
the Divine condition, which had to be fulfilled before this 
righteousness could be revealed — the sacrifice of Christ — is for 
the first time mentioned (v. 35) ; and the human condition of its 
appropriation — faith— is repeated, and now more clearly defined as 
its object is given (v. as). 

maalftwa. This verb is used in the N. T. especially of 
the IncamatiOD as a counsel of the invisible God gradually realized 
in human history and thus made visible to nun (i Tim. iii. 16; 
Heb. ix. a6; I Pet. L ao; i John ill 5, 8). The same term is 
applied to Christ's ai^earances after his Resurrection (Alarb xvi. 
13, 14; John xxi. 14) and at his Second Advent (i Pet. v, 4 and 
I John ii. 98, iii. a). The grace of God is manifested in the 
appearing of Christ (a Tim. i. 10), and 'eternal life' in his 
Incamation (1 John L a). 

wUnasMd. While independent of law, this righteousness 
was prepared for by law in ritual types, prophetic predictions, 
the religions necessities and aspirations developed in Hebrew 
history (see i. a). 

as. faith In Jena Ohxlati or, 'fUth of Jesus Christ.' Tlte 
Greek has the genitive case, which is capable of expressing either 
the object or the possessor of the faith. While it has generally 
been taken for granted that the meaning must be the faith of the 
believers in Christ, it has been recently maintained that what is 
meant is the faith which Christ himself exercised, which bore him 
through the trial of the cross, which is the significant and valuable 
spiritual and ethical dement in his sacrifice, without which his 
death could not have been ofi*ered as an acceptable sacrifice unto 
God, and which must be reproduced in the believer's eipcrience 
that he may benefit by the atonement made by Christ Probably 
in Heb. xii. a Jesus is set before us as the great example of laitii 
in bis sacrifice. Certainty Paul recognises the spiritual and 
ethical element in the sacrifice of Christ, and insists on the 
reproduction of Christ's experience in the believer, as will be 
shown in the notes on vi. i-ii. The faith of which Christ is the 
otiject appropriates Christ in his fViUness, ckims as motive and 
^pe all Christ experienced, endured, accomplished ; so that 
a fUlly developed hith in Christ includes the bith of Christ. 
This interpretation —faith of Christ - seems inadmissible, however. 
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13 all them that believe ; for there is no distinction ; for 

"4 all have sinned, and fall short of the glory of God ; being 
justified freely by his grace through the redemption that 

in some of Che passages in wliich the phrase occurs, and thuv* 
fore must be held improbable. 

noto all. Some ancient authorities add ' and upon all ' 
(marg.) ; but this seems to be a corabinalion of two nllemtttive 
readings. ' Unto ' expresses Ihe destination of the righteouaness 
of God for all ; ' upon,' its inclusion of all. 

SA dlatliuitloii I a glance back lo the argument in ii. i~i6. 

53. This verse again states the conclusion of the previous 
argument, i. i3 — iii. ao. It gives the reason for the statement 
of the previous verse ; a universal disease demands a universal 
remedy ; impartial grace corresponds with impartial judgement. 

flUl aliort. The Greek word used here is rendered ' to be id 
want ' (Luke xv. 14) i ' to suffer need ' (,Phil. iv. is) ; and ' being 
destitute' (Heb. xi. 3^). The form of the verb expresses not only 
the fact, but also the feeling. Not only has man failed through 
sin, but he Icnows his loss. 

til* gtair of Ood. The word 'glory' has two altogether 
distinct uses in the N. T., (i) fame, honour, reputation, Irom its 
original meaning in classical Greek ' opinion ' ; (a) brigbtness in 
the Greek version of the O. T., as the verb from which the word 
is derived may mean to seem, or to appear, as well as to think, 
or to imagine, the sense from which the meaning of the noun 
' opinion ' is derived. In the sense of brightness the word is used 
for (a) the manitestation of God's presence in the Tabernacle, 
the Shddnah; (4) the Divine perfection as expressed in this 
visible splendour; (c) the holiness and blessedness of God, which 
man in Christ is called to share, and which in man's resurrection 
body will be shewn in outward brightness. If we assume the 
first sense here, then what this verse means is that all mankind 
as sinful has failed to gain God's approval, and instead lies under 
His condemnation. If we take the second sense, then the meaning 
is that man has failed to attain to any share in the personal 
perfection of God for which be was destined. He has lost the 
image and forfeited the likeness of God, and has no prospect 
in the future of recovering this lost good. As Panl is in this 
passage dealing with man's standing before God, and in the next 
verse puts justiGcation in the forefront of the Divine gift of 
redemption, the former sense would be more appropriate. But 
the common usage of the term in the N. T. rather supports the 
latter. 

54. tMlnf JnMUUd. (i) There is an ambiguity about the 
grammatical construction, the participle stands here unconnected 
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is in Christ Jesus : whom God set forth to lie a propitia- i- 

with iny finite verb. Four enplsnaliona are possible; (i) The 
participle depends on the finite verb ' Ml short ' in the preceding 
vene, the meaning being that because men need to be pardoned 
freely without any merit on their part, the mode of their accep- 
tance before G«d intimates their personal failure ; because God 
forgives them, though undeserving, we know that they have 
Wien abort. This is, however, a. strained explanation, (a) The 
participle is equivalent to a finilc verb co-ordinate with the 
preceding verb, and the aense is 'all have sinned, fall short, 
and are justified,' or even, ' all having sinned and fallen short 
are justified.' While the sense thus got is good, it is doubtful 
nfaether Greek gcammar justifies such an explanation. (3) The 
participle begins a new sentence and we must supply some finite 
verb from the context ; but this is a violent expedient (4) The 
participle, although it is in the nominative case, may be regarded 
■s depending on ' all them that believe ' in verse aa, although the 
accusative is there used, the nominativE having been suggested by 
the nearer nominative 'all' in verae 33, while all the intervening 
words must be taken as a parenthesis to explain why all were 
included in God's intention. This is the best explanation, as the 
irregularity of construction is not infrequent in Paul's wrlUng 
(see ii. 14, 15). (ii) The words ' justifr,' 'justified,' 'justification, 
bave been the subject of much controversy. There seems to be 
■ growing agreement among scholars that 'to justify' means 'to 
reckon, pronounce righteous.' If the person so reckoned, or 
pranou.iced righteous, is not actually righteous, then the word 
is equivalent to ' to forgive.' While in ii. 13 'justified' is used 
of persons assumed to be declared righteous, because they have 
been proved righteous, yet Paul's use generally, as verse a6 
shews, implies that the declaration of righteousness does not 
refer to, or asaume any righteousness in, the person justified. 
Tbe term does not and cannot mean 'to nuke righteous' in the 
aense of a mar«l change ; for (i) the whole class of Greek verbs 
formed in the same way, as this verb is, from adjectives expressing 
any moral as distinguished from any physical quality, has the 
meaning not of making worthy, holy, righteous, but of reckoning, 
proving, declaring, (a) No example has yet been cited from 
classical literature where the verb means 'to make righteous.' 
(3) In the Greek version of the O. T. it Is used always, or ahnost 
always, in • judicial sense ; so also in the extra -canonical Jewi^ 
literature, and in Uie N.T. (Hatt. xi. 19, xii. 37 ; Lake vii. 99-3S> 
X. 99, xvi, 15, iviii. 14), especially Paul's writings (Rom. ii. 13, 
iiL 4 ; I Cor. (v. 4 ; i Tim. iii. 16), in passages which are not 
concerned at all with Paul's distinctive doctrine, (4) Paul himself 
gives a definition of the term, which excludes expressly the sense 
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tion, through faith, by his blood, to shew bis righteousnese, 

'to make righteous': iv. 5, 'But to him that worketh not, but 
betieveth on him that justifleth (he UDgodlj', hia faith is reckoned 
for rigbtcousnew.' Paul's doctrine of juatificstioD maj be summed 
up in three proposilioni ; (i) God reckons, or pronounces, or 
treMa as righteous the ungodly who has no righteousness of hia 
own to shew (iv. 5). (a) It is his faith that is reckoned for 
righteousness ; faith in Christ is accepted instead of personal merit 
gained by good works (iv. 5). (3) This faith has Christ as its 
object (iii. aa), especially the propitiation which is in his blood 
(iiu 95) ; but as such it results in a union with Christ so close 
that Christ's experience of separation from sin and surrender to 
God is reproduced in the believer (vi. i~ii). (iii) The doctrine 
has been denounced as legalistic and even immoral. What has 
to be carefully remembered is that Paul is not responsible for 
what a theological schoUsticism or a popular evangelicalism may 
have made of his doctrine. He does not represent God aa de- 
ceiving Himself OS regards the actual moral condition of the man 
whom, in His grace, He forgives. God recognises in His pardon 
fully and clearly the fact that He is dealing with the ungodly 
vrtio has no righteousness to comroeod him. Paul does not 
anywhere speak of God's transferring Christ's merits (o us, and 
then regarding us as though they were our own. There is no 
make-believe, no legal Gction in Paul's doctrine. If Christ's 
righteousness could be transferred to the sinner, and become in 
any sense his own, there would be no grace in God's ju.«tification. 
If justice could accept such a transfer, then justice alone would 
pronounce the sentence of acquittal. Even human forgiveness 
means the treatment of a man not as he actually is, not as he 
really deserves, but as for some good reason we choose to treat 
bim, as though he had not committed any offence against us. 
Why should not God forgive if man feels thst he may and ought 
to forgive! If forgiveness is not to be a bone but a blessing, 
there must of course be geauiue repentance of sin and sincere 
resolve of amendment. But this is secured in faith. God does 
not impute righteousness to the unrighteous, but He accepts 
instead of nghteousnesa, instead of a perfect fulfilment of Uie 
whole law, faith. ' Faith is reckoned for righteousness.' la for- 
giving, God's intention is not to allow a man to feel comfortable 
and happy while indifferent to, and indolent in, goodness ; hut 
to give a man > fresh opportunity, a new ability to become holy 
and godly. Those whom God reckons ri^iteous, He means also 
to make righteous ; and the gradual process of sanctification can 
only begin with the initial act of justification. A man must be 
relieved of the burden of his guilt, he must be recalled from the 
estrangement of his sin, he must be allowed to escape from 
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because of the passing over of the sins done aibrednie, 

the hauDling shadows of his doom, before he can with any con- 
fidence, courage, or constancy tread the upward path of goodness 
unto God. The man who accepts God's forgiveness in faitji cannot 
mean to abuse it by continuance in sin, but must long for and 
welcome it as allowing him to make a fresh start on the new 
path of trustful, loyal, aad devoted surrender to God. Paul, it is 
quite certain, knew of no saving faith that could claim justification 
but disown sanctiiication. To him faith was not Only assent to 
what Christ had by his sacrifice done for man's salvatioo, but 
consent, constant and complete, to all Uist Christ by his Spirit 
might do in transforming charactar. He knew of; no purpose o( 
grace that stopped short at reckoning men righteous, and did not 
go on to making them righteous. Paul was not s mere Pharisee, 
desiring to be acquitted of guilt, and to be accepted with favour 
before Gk>d. He wanted that; but as more than a Pharisee, as 
B man who regarded his mdral task with intense seriousness, and 
sought to discharge it with genuine fidelity, he wanted to become 
holy, right in feeling and motive as well as deed and word. He 
found in Christ not only the gitl of forgivenets, hut also the power 
of holiness. If in his Exposition he separates the two el^ents 
in his Experience, justification and sancuficaCion, it is not because 
he supposes Cor a moment that a man can be truly justified who is 
not also being really sanctified ; but because his own position aa a 
converted Pharisee contending against the survival of Pharisaism 
in the Christian Church leads him to throw into the foreground, 
to preseat in bold relieC, the truth that God does not, as the 
Pharisees conceived, stand aloof from man in his moral struggle, 
waiting only at the end of the day, when the victoiy is won^ 
to recognize merit and confer reward; but that God is ever 
waiting to be gracious, so that the'very first turning away from 
sin unto God meets, in Christ, with God's free forgiveness— a grace 
which is not only the promise, tMit also the power of the holi- 
ness, which is God's unchanging purpose for man, as it t* man's 
unceasing duty to himself. 

fTMljr: gratis, gift'Wise. The Same Word as is rendered 
' without a cause ' (John xv. as) ; ' in vain ' (GaL ii ai, A. V.) ; 
'for nought' (a Thess. iii. B). The word lays stress on the 
absence of all merit in man. 

gniet : free lavour, which man docs not merit and cannot 
claim. The motive of Christ's sacrifice and man's salvation is this 
nndeserved love of God. Every theory of the atonement that puts 
justice in the place of grace is untrue to Paul's teaching. 

TadnnpUoa. . It has been contended that as in classical 
Greek the verb from which the noun is formed does not mean 
' to pay a ransom,' but ' to release on ransom,' and in the LXX 
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i(i in the forbearance of God ; for the shewing, I my, of his 

the term il ipplied to the deliverance from Egypt — ■ case Id 
which tliere is no mention of > ranaom — therefore 'redemption' 
means deliverance, simply exduding any reference to > ransom. 
While the indefinite aenie is in some passages admissible, yet the 
more definite sense cannot be denied. In Exod. vi. 6, 'I will 
redeem you with a stretched out arm, and with great judgements,' 
it is no stnining of the sense to see in God's deeds of judgement 
against the Egyptians, and deeds of help for his people, the 
ransom of their deliverance. In Isa, xliii. 3, which deals with 
the second great redemption of God's people, it is said distinctly, 
' I have given Egypt as Iby ransom, Ethiopia and Scba lor thee.' 
Christ himself declared Uiat 'the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
(not on behalf, but instead of) many' (Harlcx.45). Paul also 
affirms of 'the one mediator between God and man,' that he 
'gave himself a ransom for all' (i Tim. ii. fi; while the word 
'for' means 'on behalf of,' not 'instead of here, yet the word 
'ransom' in Greek is a compound word, and the first part is 
the word meaning 'instead of). Christians are represented as 
'bought' {a Pet ii. i), or'bought with a price' (i Cor. vi. sio, 
vii. B3), or 'purchased unto God' with Christ's blood (Rev. 
V. 9). The ransom Christ paid to 'redeem us from the curse of 
the law ' was ' his having become a curse for us ' (Gal. iii 13). 
Accordingly, we 'were redeemed not with corruptible things, 
with silver or gold, . , . but with precious blood, as of a Umb 
without blemish and without spot' (t PeL i. 18, 19). It ia 
limply imposaible to get rid of the conception of b ransom from 
the N. T. Christian piety should surely be as willing to consider 
gratefully 'all our redemption cost,' as to recognize confidently 
'all our redemption won. We need not press the metaphor of 
redemption to yield a theory of the atonement] but the idea 
of Christ's death as a ransom expresses the necessity of that 
death »s the condition of man's salvation, as required not only 
by the moral order of the world, but also by the holy will of God, 
which that moral order expresses. If the eariiest theory of the 
atonement was wrong in asserting that the ransom was paid to 
the devil, one of the latest speculations on the subject, that Christ 
paid the ransom to his brethren to secure their faith, has as little 
support in the Scriptures. If we are to answer the question at 
all, we must say the ransom is paid to God, as the sacrifice of 
Christ is presented unto God. This redemption, of which 
Christ's death is the necessary condition, includes deliverance 
from sin's guilt (justification^, power ^sanclification), and curse 
(resurrection), (vlii. 93) ; it embrace* forgiveness, holiness, and 
blesaednes*. 
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righteousness at this present season : that he might 

Olinst JeBn*. While the Person ol Christ is here presented 
as the stage on which man's redemplioii takes place, yet in the 
next vei^e the death on Calvary is fixed on as tbe act in wbich 
it is carried through. 

B5. Bet fi>rtli. The Greek word may also mean 'proposed to 
himself,' ' deagned,' ' purposed/ a sense which would altogether 
agree with Paul's teaching elsewhere (ix. ii ; Epb, iii. Il ; a Tim. 
i. 9); but the context suggests that it is the. publicity of the 
sacrifice that is specially in view; 'set Ibrtb' is, Iberefore, the 
preferable rendering. (Cf. Gal. iii. i, 'before whose eyes Jesus 
Christ was openly set forth crucified,' liteially, 'placarded as 
crucified ' ; also John iti. 14, ' as Moses lilted up the serpent in 
the wilderness' {that is, so that all the sufferers might see), 'even 
so must the Son of man be lifted up).' 

propltl&tioii : or, 'propitiatory.' The Greek word is usually 
a noun meaning ' the place or vehicle of propitiation,' but 
originally it is the neuter of an adjective, (i) In the LXX, 
and Heb. ix. 5, "and above it cherubim of glory overshadowing 
the mercy-seat {Gr, the propitiatory),' it stands for the lid of the 
ark of the covenant, which on the Day of Atonement was 
sprinkled with the blood of the sacrifice, and on which the 
Shekinah, or glory of God, rested. In favour of so rendering Ihe 
word here the following considerations have been advanced : 
(i) Its connexion with the phrase ■ in His blood ' ; (3) its familiarity 
through the LXX ; (3) its adoption by Ihe Greek commentators ; 
(4) its appropriateness, aa the glory of the Divine Presence rests 
on Christ, as in him God graciously meets man, as his death is 
prefigured in the act which ended the service of Ihe Day of 
Atonement Against this rendering, however, it is argued: (i) 
that it is a strain on figurative language to represent Christ 
as at once priest, and victim, and place of sprinkling (Origen 
describes Christ 'as propitiatory (mercy-seat), and priest, and 
victim which is offered for the people,' and Hebrews represents 
Christ as both priest and victim (ix. 11-14, ag— x. aa), but 
Dot as mercy-seat) ; (a) that it is the cross rather that is 
the place of blood-sprinkling — Calvary is God's 'tryst' with 
man ; (3) thai the publicity of the Cmcifixioo is the prominent 
consideration in the context, whereas the sprinkling of the 
mercy-seat was the one act of worship which was performed by 
the high-priest alone when withdrawn from the gaze of the 
peoi^e. The arguments both for and against this view are 
ingenious rather than conv<ncin;g, but on the whole it is improbable 
Paul would have introduced an allusion so obscure to the majority 
of his readers without some fuller explanation, (ii) It has also 
been propoaed to understand the term in the sense of propitiatory 
K 2 
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himself be just, and the justifier of him that hath faith 

victim, but no distinct evidence of such use has be^n produced. 
Yet in favour of it is the consideration that Paul has been dealing, 
in the previous section, with the revelation of the Divine wrath 
against sin. It would suit this context that he should r^ard the 
death of Christ as shewing both the Divine wrath and the 
appeasement of that wrath. If he did not think of the levitical 
sacrilices (and bis references to the O. T. ritual sj^stem are not 
as frequent as we might have expected), he may have thought, 
as has been suggested, of some a the human sacrifices to avert 
the anger, or to secure the favour of the gods, found in Greek or 
Roman story, (iii) There is evidence that the word was used u 
an adjective, and there does seem an advantage in taking the 
word in the most general sense possible. Christ himself is set 
forth by God as propitiatory in his blood. In whatever way the 
word itself is taken there can be no doubt of the idea expressed. 
The death of Christ is that which renders God propitious to 
sinners, and it does this in its character as a sacrifice (i John 
ii. a, iv. lo; Heb. ii. 17. The sane word b not used in these 
passages, but words from the same root), 

throuKlL futh, 1>7 Ilia Uood : or, ' through faith in his blood.' 
Either by his blood is to be connected with propitiatoiy as that 
element in the revelation of Christ in respect of which he is set 
fcHiJi as propitiatory, or ' in his blood ' is to be attached directly 
to faith as indicating that 6B which faith fixes as its object. The 
former is the preferaUe explanation, as it defines more clearly the 
idea of propitiatory ; the latter isotcourae involved in the former, 
for faith attaches itself necessarily to that in which Christ is 
revealed as propitiatory. 

bjr Ala Mood, (i) The N.T. lays great stress on the blood 
of Christ in connexion with his work of redemption or propitiation 
(Eph. i. 7, ii. 131 Col. i. 901 Rom. v. 9; Heb. it. ii-aa; i Pet 
la, 19; I John i. 7, v. ft-8 ; Rev. i. s, v. 9, vii. 14, xii. ti). 
This common witness of the apostles seems even to go back to 
words of Jesus himself (Matt xxvi. 98; Mark xiv. 34). Hit 
death is represented as a sacrifice, the passover lamb (John i. 99, 
xlx. 36; I Cor. V. ^, B), the sacrifice of the Day of Atonement 
(Heb. ii. 17, ix. la, 14), the covenant sacrifice (Heb. ix. 15-aa : 
cf. X Cor. xi. 95), and the sin-ofTering (Heb. xiii. 11, la; i Pet. 
iii, ifl; perhaps also Rom. viiL 3). His death is related 
immediately to the forgiveness of sin (Hatt. xxvl aS; Acts v. 
30, 31 ; I Cor. XV. 3 ; a Cor. v. ai j Eph. i. 7 ; Col. i. 14, ao ; 
Htus ii. 14 ; Heb. L 3, ix. aB, x. la ; i Pet. ii. 34, iii. 18 i i John 
Ii. a, iv. to; Rev. i s). The author of the Hebrews even lays 
down the general principle, 'without shedding of blood there is 
no remission' (ix. aa); and probably all the writers of the N.Ti 
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in Jesus. Where then is the glorying? It is excluded. 17 

would have agreed with him. We arc not warranted in weakening 
the force of this testimony by the expIanBtion that in sacrifice 
the sprinkling of the blood on the altar, signifying the presentation 
of the life to God, was the important matter, not the shedding of 
the blood signifying the death of the victim ; for in the N. T. use 
of the sacriUcial imagery it is the blood -shedding, and not the 
blood -sprinkling alone, on which stress is often laid. The two 
ideas go together, for without the shedding there could not be 
the sprinkling of the blood. Christ's offering unto God was 
certainly his holy obedience, but he rendered that in enduring 
death. Viewed then as a sacrifice, the death of Christ is pre- 
figured in the sacrifices of the O. T. ritual, and even in heathen 
worship. The spiritual principle which is thus expressed is 
presented most vividly in the O. T. in the figure of the servant 
of Jehovah (Is«. lii. 13— liii. is), who saves olliera by suffering 
for them. If vicarious sulfeHng is not the sole element in sacrifice, 
but representative submission is also included, yet it is an 
essential element, and without setting aside (he leaching of the 
N. T. it cannot be got rid of from the Christian doctrine 0/ the 
Atonement, (ii) Although Paul doesnot use the phrase 'for Christ's 
sake," yet it is certain that apart from Christ's sacrifice he does 
not and cannot think of man's salvation. It is in Christ a man 
is justified, sanctified, glorified. Christ's sacrifice is the means of 
securing man's redemption, by which Paul means first of all 
acquittal, forgiveness, acceptance before God ; but also deliverance 
from (he power of sin, the authority of the law, and (he ills of life, 
as interruptions of the soul's communion with God, and (he doom 
of sin, death. 

to Bliew hl9 rlKhteonsneas. This, according to Paul here, 
was the ultimate object of Christ's death, which exhibils the 
righteousness of God in its negadve aspect as penalty for sin, 
and also in its positive aspect as forgiveness bestowed on the 

beoanse of tha pasalnf over of the Btna Aoae tfonUnie. 
The sins of the race before Christ had not been forgiven in the 
full sense as the doctrine of juslificadon presents forgiveness; 
they had been passed over; God had not exacted the full penally 
for them. This might create the false impression lh.it God was 
indilTerent or indulgent to sin ; but Christ's death by shewing the 
righteousness of God corrects this false impression. It further 
shews the provisional and anticipatory character of God's dealing 
iti (he pas^ which pointed forward to an order of grace still 
coming. 

In ttwtbrlieaKaiioeof <h>d. ' In' may here have the sense of 
during while the forbearance oi God lasted, or it may indicate the 
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By what manner of law ? of works ? Nay : but by a law 
js of faith. We reckon therefore that a man is justified by 
19 faith apart from the works of the law. Or is God the 

motive, God passed over sins because of His forbearance : the latter 
sense is preferable, as the writer is dealing with the mind of God 
in relation to sin, as revealed in Christ's death. 

flfl. tut Uu alLBwliis. This is not a co-ordinate clause with 
'10 shew' in verse 35, merely repealing the same thought, but is 
subordinate lo the clause just preceding and explanatory of it. 
To shew his righteousness is the general statement of the purpose 
of the death of Christ, that the fulfilment of this purpose might 
tahe place at ' the present season, that is, - the fulness of the times.' 
God in His forbearance passed over Ihe sins done aforetime. As 
it was God's intention to ofler pardon lo sinners in Christ, it would, 
so to speak, have contradicted that intention if before Christ came 
God bad dealt with men in strict justice. Even the generations 
before Christ so far benefited by 'the redemption in his blood,' 
that in view of it God deals with them in His forbearance ; the 
cross casts a light backward ; it, as already shewn, offers the moral 
justification for God's passing over of sins. It casts a light forward; 
it affords the reason for the pardon that God now oSers lo men. 

Jnat, ftnd. Us JubUOaz. To bring out clearly the connexion 
with the phrase the righteousness of God, it would be better to 
render ' righteous and reckoning fiphteous.' The meaning is not 
' recltoning righteous in spite of being righteous,' as is sometimes 
assumed, but rather because His righteousness not only condemns 
and punishes sin, but alsoincludes the purpose of restoring sinners lo 
righteousness, and because these two elements in His righteousness 
are combined and harmonized in the sacrifice of Christ, therefore 
He now reckons righteous. A higher element of God's perfection 
is revealed in forgiving sinners than in punishing sin. 

tlut luttb taiXb. : or, ' that is of faith.' Faith is the starting- 
point, the motive, and so the dominant tendency of his life. 
a?. rloTTlns : the Jew's boast in his exclusive privileges. 

It la azolnasa : once for alt by the decisive act of the cross. 

Iftw of fAlth : God's manner of dealing with men, in which 
He does not demand obedience lo commandments, but requires 
faith in His grace. 

as. tturefara is the better attested reading, but 'For' (R.V. 
margin) suits the context better. Paul does not Infer from the 
exclusion of boasting that justification is apart from works of the 
law through faith, but because justification is by faith, not works, 
therefore boasting is excluded. Verse 26 gives the reason for 
verse 37, not an inference from it. 

98. To assert justification by works is to restore the dislinc^on 
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God of Jews on)y ? is he not tht God of Gmtiles also ? 
Yea, of Gentiles also : if so be -that God is one, and he 30 
shall justify the circumcision by faith, and the un- 
circumdsion through faith. Do we then make the law 31 
of none effect through &ith? God forbid: nay, we 
establish the law. 
What then shall we say that Abraham, our forefather 4 

between Jew and Gentile thai Paul's previous argument denied, 
and this is to assign partiality to God, who bos been declared to 
t>e ' without respect of persons.' 

30. aballjMtl^i not at the Dayof Judgienient.buthencerorth. 
IV fUtli, . , . Ukzonfli tutli. I'his variation expresses no 

essential distinction between Jew and Gentile. Tbe Jew's failh, 
not his circumcision, is God's reason for justifying him. The 
means by which the Gentile, even although undrcumcised, finds 
acceptance before God is &ith— the same failh as juslilies the 
Jew. 

31. Does the establishment of < the law of faith,' that is, God's 
method of reckoning righteous the believer in Jesus, not abrogate 
the principle of law, the method of dealing with men according to 
their worlia (this is the sense without the article before ' law '), or 
the Mosaic law in particular ithe meaning of 'law' with the 
article)? Tliis is the question the Jewish objector might put 
Paul asserts summarily that the new method conlirms (he old. 
One instance in proof of this he gives in the next chapter. The 
literature of law recognizes this principle of faith in the person 
of Abraham, the father of (be race to whom the law bad been 

(3) iv. 1-35. Ri^ttousHtas by failh consisttHt wilh hm. 
Having proved man's need of righteousness and declared God's 
provision in Christ, Paul seti himself the task of shewing that 
the human condition for the possession of God's righteousness — 
failh— is consistent with ttie testimony of the law itself in the 
crucial case of Abraham. Heshews(i) that Abraham's acceptance 
before God, which resembled that described by David, was due to 
his faith, not his woriia (i-S); (ii) that it took place before he 
was circumcised, so that he might be the spiritual Either of the 
circumcised and undrcumcised alike (9-19) ; (iii) that the promise 
was of grace, and not in accordance with law, and therefore 
extended to aU who share his faith, and not only to those under 
■be law (I3r-t7) ; (iv) that in his faith he was a type of the 
Christian believer, for he believed that God was able to bring life 
out of death {1^~as). 
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1 according to the flesh, hath found P For if Abraham 
was justified by works, he hath wheredf to glory; but 

(i) iv. 1-8. Abraham's acciptatiaihrou^ faith. Aslhejewidl 
objector might assert that surely Abraham, the father of the 
chosen people, had been accepted by God on account of his 
merits, Paul sets himself to shew that even if Abrabam bad bee* 
altogether free of sin, that might have given him a tit!e to 
man's respect, but would not have entitled him to claim God's 
favour as a right ; but he does not need to complete the argument, 
for he can appeal to the lawitself forhis proof that personal merit 
had nothing to do with Abraham's acceptance before God, which 
was entirely due to his trust in God — a trust in God's grace which 
by its very nature excluded all claim of reward on the ground of 
merit, a trust of the same kind as that on which a blessing is 
pronounced by David when he speaks of the happiness of the 
man whose sin God fl-eely forgives. 

1. tltfttAbrnluua...luitlifoima:or, 'of Abraham.' Itisdoubt- 
fbl whether a single Greek word which explains the difference of 
these two renderings belongs to the original lest or not If it is 
inserted, then the question asked is this : What advantage did 
Abraham derive from hfs position as forefather of the chosen 
race I This is, however, not what is afterwards dealt with, but the 
question, How did Abraham gain his position ! The omission of 
the word is to be preferred, and the sense then is. What is to be 
thought about the case of Abraham t A third rendering has been 
suggested. It is to take 'hath found' with 'according to the 
Desh,' and to give the sense as, ' What shall we say that Abraham 
has gained by his natural powers unaided by the grace of Godt* 
Although in verses i8-3C the contrast is made between Abraham's 
physical incapacity for fatherhood and his faith that God could 
even through him fuIS! the promise of a son, yet the immediate 
context docs not even suggest this question ; and it is much more 
natural to connect aooordlUK' to tlia flasli with onr Ibcaflitliar. 
In Ibesa words Paul asserts his Jewijh nationality, and probably 
au^ests that the peraon bringing forward this objection must also 
be thought of as a Jew ; but the phrase does not prove that the 
majority of the Roman believers were Jews. 

a. That Abraham was justified, that is. accepted by God to 
favour, his being chosen to be forefather of the elect nation puts 
bayond all doubt The question in dispute was not this fact, bat 
Ibe ground of it Was it woriis, or faith ? Paul, as a pious and 
patriotic Jew, will go in reverence for the patriarch as far as he 
csn. He does not settle the question at once by applying to 
Abraham the general principle he had laid down, ' By the works 
of the law shall no llesb be justified in his sight' He is willing 
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not toward God. For what saith the scripture? And 3 
Abraham believed God, and it was reckoned unto him 

to CDtertain the supposition that Abraham was an exception to 
the rule of universal sinfulness. In that case Abraham had a claim 
to the honour of all men, and so migiht shew some confidence in 
himself in relation to men : but even if acquitted of all fault he 
had no right to assert any claim on God's favour. The Pharisaic 
conception at self-righteousness is thus absolutely disproved and ' 
denied. Even the sinless, according to Paul, can claim no merit 
before God. This argument need not, however, be carried any 
further, as the law itself excludes the supposition that Abraham 
found favour before God on account of his merits, 

8. And AbtalLaia tMOlavaA Ood, and It was r«olcoli*d nnto 
Um tot rigliWiitMUMia. This is quoted from Gen. xv. 6 (LXX) 
both by Paul and James (ii. 03); but while Paul draws the 
conclusion that Abraham was reckoned righteous for hia faith 
alone, not his works, James infers that ' by works a man is 
justilied, and not only by faith.' I'he difference is due to the 
different enperiencea, environments, and intentions of the two 
apostles. The one had felt no need to forsake the law to firilow 
Christ : the other had been forced to break with the law that he 
might be joined to Christ The one lived in the midst ofPalestinian 
Jewisb'Chiistianity, where the law was priced as a precious 
possession and a glorious privilege ; the other moved among 
the Gentile churches, where it was proving a wall of partition 
between brethren in ChrisL The one was rebuking a barren 
orthodoxy ; the other a Pharisaic self- righteousness. For the one, 
faith meant simply belief in doctrine ; for the other, union with 
Christ. For the one, works were good and godly deeds such as 
please God and bless man ; for the other, the observance of rules 
for the sake of reward. There is no controvert between them, just 
because they have no conceptions in common where contradiction 
might emerge. Paul's position is grounded on a deeper and higher 
experience, but James's contention is provoked by a common 
danger of a shallow piety. The discussions in the Jewish schools 
regarding Abraham's faith are referred to in the Introduction. 

raokotud. This metaphor is taken from accounts. 'It was 
set down on the credit side.' Malachi (iil t6) speuks of 'a'book 
of remembrance.' in which man's deeds are written, similar to the 
records Oriental sovereigns kept of services to, or offences against, 
their persons (Esther vi. i) ; and Daniel and Revelation alike 
declare that at the judgement-day ' books ' are brought out before 
God (Dan. vii. 10 ; Rev. xx. la). This is figurative language, but 
a spiritual reality corresponds to it; each man before God Carries 
his own record in himselt 
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4 for righteousness. Now to him that worketfa, the rewatd 

5 is not reckoned as of grace, but as of debt But to him 
that worketh not, but believeth on htm that justifieth the 

i5 ungodly, his faith is reckoned for righteousness. Even 
as David also pronounceth blessing upon the man, unto 
whom God reckoneth righteousness apart from works, 

- saying, 

tai rlfUMmsiMM. Faith was, 30 to speak, entered in the 
books as an equivalent for righteousness. The Jews, v^ile kying 
stress on Abraham's faith, also made mucb of his righteousness. 
As the only rightcoui man of his generation, it was afBrmed that 
be was chosen to be the father of the chosen people. Hc-linew 
beforehand ail the requirements of the law and kept them. The 
Shekinah was brought to earth by the merits of seven righteous 
men, of whom Abrahom was the first Circumcision and the 
keeping of the law by anticipation perfected hii original rigliteous- 
ness. Paul seema in thcfollowing veraes to be combating some of 
these notions. 

4, S. Paul, from a comnon illustration (a workman's wages are 
a debt due to him, not a gift bestowed on him, and therefore a gift 
can be received, bat not earned), draws a conclusion important for 
his argument that Abraham's justification was not due partly to 
his iJuMi and partly to his righteousness, but wholly and solely to 
the former, and not at all to the latter. Jf Abraham in anydeijee 
at all deserved God's favour, it was not God's free grace that 
bestowed it, or Abraham's simple faith that received it. 

8. -Uut Jnstlflvtli I God ; for althou^ Christ is usually repre- 
sented as the object of Christian faith, yet as Paul is dealing 
with bith in its most general aspects, he prefers to describe God 
as the object. In this verse Paul is laying down a general prin- 
ciple, and is not confining his attention to the case of Abraham, 
although Abraham's case is the occasion for stating this principle ; 
for he would not describe Abraham as nnroOlr. He purposely 
uses this term to shew all that faith can accomplish, and to 
prepare for the quotation from a Psalm that follows. 

fl. D«vld. Ps. xxxii, from which the words quoted are taken, 
is by both the Hebrew and the Greek vereions ascribed to David, 
and some scholars stilt maintain his authorship. But it has to be 
remembered that the use of the name in the N. T. does not settle 
any question of authorship, as at that date the whole Psalter was 
popularly spoken of as by David. 

David does not pronounce the blessing on the 
il is God Himself who pronounces him blecsed. 
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Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, 

And whose sins are covered. 

Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will not 8 
reckon sin. 
Is this blessing then pronounced upon the circumcision, 9 
or upon the uncircumcision also ? for we say, To Abraham 
his faith was reckoned for righteousness. How then was 10 
it reckoned? when he was in circumcision, or in un- 
circumcision? Not in circumcision, but in uncircum- 
cision : and he received the sign of circumcision, a seal n 

David in this Psalm speaks of ' the pronouncing blessed by God ' 
(that is the meaning of the Greek word). 

T. Bl«Ba»d. The Greek word expresses the highest state of 
happiness possible. 

a. wUltiat. The Greek has a double negative, 'will in nowise.' 

(ii) iv. 9-13. jIbra/iaiH'a acaptanct prior lo his eircuincisitni. 
The Jewish objector might urge his suit by declaring that even 
although faith was the condition ot Abraham's favour before God, 
yet the fact that God appointed the institution of circumcision 
proves that faith cannot be taken into account alone, but some 
significance and value must attach to circumcision. Paul in 
answer appeals to the historical fact that the acceptance of 
Abraham is recorded (Gen. xv. 6) before the account of his 
circumcision is given (xviL lo), and draws from this fact not only 
the immediate inference that in Abraham's case bith alone was 
the ground of hb acceptance, but also the more remote cesdusion 
that this took place in order that uncircaatctsed Gentiles as well as 
circumcised Jews might be ablt to claim him as spiritual ancestor, 
and a share in the spiritual inheritance promised to him. The 
reasoning runs as follows ;— The blessing spoken of by David 
belongs lo the uncircumcised as well as to the circumcised, 
because Abraham was accepted by God before bis circumcision, 
which was not a reason for, but a seal in confirmation of, his 
acceptance^ God's purpose in accepting him prior to circumcision 
was manifestly this, that he might be the spiritual ancestor of all 
t>elievers irrespective of circumcision, and might communicate to 
all the spiritual inheritance of which circumcision was the sign on 
the sole condition of faith. 

II. Bitfn of dxinuiielslon : the sign consisting of circumcision. 
This, in Gen. xvii. 1 1, is described as ' the sign of the covenant.' 
God made an agreement with Abrabftm, to which he set his seat 
by being circumcised. 
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of the righteousness of the faith which he had while he 
was in uncircutncision : that he might be the father of all 
them that believe, though they be in uncircumcision, 

II that righteousness might be reckoned unto them ; and 
the father of circumcision to them who not only are of 
the circumdsion, but who also walk in the steps of that 
faith of our father Abraham which he had in uncircum- 

ij cision. For not through the law was the promise to 

> aeal. When a child was circumcised, the following prayer 
was offered. 'Blesaed be He that santtifieth His beloved from 
the womb, and put His ordinance upon his flesh, and sealed His 
offspring with Ihe sign o( a holy covenant.' Similar statements 
are found in other Jewish writings. 

that lis ml(rht be, &c. Circumcision as a sign or seal is less 
important than tiiat which it signifies or seals, laith ; and there- 
fore those who have faith lihc Abraham's, and so prove (hem- 
selves his spiritual descendants, can clain justification such as his, 
even if they have not the sign or the seal. Paul reads purpose 
into history. Abraham's acceptance with God preceded bis cir- 
cumcision in order to leave a door open to the Gentiles, 

tatlier of &11 mem. tiiat bellove. In one of the Jewish 
prayere for the Day of Atonement Abraham is called 'the first of 
my faithful ones.' 

12. laltbxr of olTcQinolsloli. Abraham transmits to his physi- 
cal descendants who believe circumcision as a sign and a seal of 
their faith, as it was to himself 

walk In the steps. The Greek word is a military term 

In tutdreiunoiBioa I Paul insists so strongly on this fact in 
opposition to contemporary Judaism (see Introduction), which 
insisted fanatically on the rite as a necessity to salvation and 
a protection against perdition, 

(iii) iv. 13-17. Abraham's acctplanee apart fixiii (*< law. Con- 
temporary Judaism asserted that Abraham enjoyed God's favour 
because he by anticipation fulfilled all the requirements of the law. 
Paul now sets himself to shew that Abraham's acceptance was 
not only previous to his circumcision, but that the promise to him 
bad no connexion with tlie law. (a) He makes a definite asser- 
tion. The promise was not made in any way dependent on keeping 
of the law, but only on the acceptance before God which is given 
to faith (verse 13), (6) He gives a reason for the assertion. From 
the very nature of law, which attaches guilt to every dnful act, 
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Abraham or to his seed, that he should be heir of the 
world, but through the righteousness of faith. For if 14 
they which ate of the law be heirs, faith is made void, 

and BO inflict!! condemnation on tlie sinner, it follows that the 
promise could never have been fulfilled, as the demands of the 
law could never have been fully met, and so faith would have 
been altogether deprived of its object {14, 15). (e) He indicates 
a purpose in the fact asserted. That the promise might be ful- 
filled for all believera, faith in God's gr»ce was laid down as tlie 
sole condition of the possession of the promise (16). (if) He 
confirms his indication of such a purpose by the testimony of 
Scripture to the Divine intention that Abraham should have 
a numerous spiritual progeny (17). The quotatioo in verse 17 
belongs to the section, but with the words 'before him whom he 
believed ' Paul passes to another subject, the analogy between 
the faith of Abraham and Christian bith, because for both God 
is quickener of the dead. The grammatical construction prevents 
the logical division of the verse, and we must take the whole of 
it along with the previous verses. 

13. Ukronrli tlia Liw: or, 'through law.' Either the Mosaic 
law definitely, or the principle of iaw generally. 

promlBB. The O. T. religion is one of promise, and (he N. T. 
of fulfilment. At this time Jewish thought was very much 
absorbed in the promises, and was eagerly expecting their early 
fulfilment. Only an exposition of the whole subject of Messianic 
prophecy would afford an adequate comment on this word. 

bail of thB wozlA. Abraham was promised the land of 
Canaan (Gen. xii. ■;, xiii. 13, iv. 18, ivii. 8), an heir (xv. 4, 
xvii, 19), a numerous seed (xiii 16), and a blessing through him 
to the naliona ol the earth (xii. 3). These promises were under- 
stood to include (i) a son, (a) numerous descendants, (3) one 
among them who should bring blessing to all mankind, and (4) a 
world-wide dominion with this descendant for all Abraham's 
seed. In a time of oppression and persecution the Psalmist found 
consolation in this promise ; the oppressed and persecuted would 
find deliverance and gain dominion. ' The meek shall inherit the 
land' (xxxvii. 11); and the same promise, but in a spiritual 
application, was repeated by Christ himself, ' Blessed are the meek : 
tor they shall inherit the earth ' (Malt, v, 5). 

lightaonuiaM of folth I same as 'righteousness orGcid'(i. 17). 
It is given by God, accepted by faith. ■ 

14. tlia7 whloli ■!« of tlk* Uw: those who in relation to 
God do not depend on faith in His grace, but on their performance 
of the requirements of the law. If by this method blessing 
can. be seuired, then Paul acgues the other method of faith in 
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■S aifd the promise is made of bone effect : for the law 
worketh wrath; but where there is no law, neithei is 

16 there transgression, For this cause it is of faith, that it 
may bt according to grace ; to the end that the promise 
may be sure to all the seed ; not to that only which is of 
the law, but to that also which is of the faith of Abraham, 

17 who is the father of us all (as it is written, A father of 
many nations have I made thee) before him whom he 

God's promise is set uide. The assumptioa of PkuI's argumenl 
is that there cannot be alternative methods of securing God's 
favour. Ir observance of the requirenients of ihe law is possible 
as a condition of acceptance before God, then faith in God's 
promise is not necessary ; if God could deal vvith mankind accord- 
ing to taw, He need not have dealt according to promise. As 
Ciith in His promise is what God declares that He desires, Ihe 
other alternative method is excluded. The next verse shews that 
'they which are of the law' are resting their eipectations on 
a false assumption ; the requirements of the law cannot be so 
observed as to secure acceptance before God. 

15. Where law is, sin is provoted to opposition (vii. 7-11) and 
becomes trknsfztMdOtt ; and when sin thus becomes conscious 
defiance, it incurs guilt and deserves punishment Paul dis- 
tinguishes between 'transgression' as disobedience to a known 
commandment and 'sin' as ■ tendency to self-will generally, which 
is not reckoned as guilt until it assumes the form of disobedience 
(V, 13). 

16. of lUtlL. We must supply something. 'It is' helps the 
grammatical construction, without doing anything for the sense. 
We must understand either the inheritance or the promise, or 
even more generally this new order of righteousness lie Abra- 
ham's, which includes Gentiles as well aa Jews. 

graoa. On the human side there can be nothing more or 
other than faith — grateful acceptance— if on the Divine side of this 
relation between God and man there is to be only grace— free, 
unmerited favour ; 'grace' and ' faith' are correlative terms. 

to tha vbA. The inclusion of the Gentile as well as the Jew 
in the Divine favour could be secured only by laying down such 
a condition as the Gentile could fulfil as well as the Jew, and 
such a condition is faith responsive to grace. 

17. A flttbar of muiT ttstlona: quoted from Gen. xvii. 5, but 
applied not literally to nations physically descended, but figuia- 
tlvety to all among all Ihe nations who share his faith. 

iMlbr* Um i rather, ' in the presence of him.' Abraham, •> 
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believed, even God, who quickeneth the dead, and calleth 
the things that are not, as though they were. Who in ii 

lo speak, appeara before God as the representative of all believers, 
who in the eyes of men may not be able to make good their claim 
to be his descendants, but who are so regarded by God, before 
whom Abraham stands as their ancestor. (A statement offering 
resemblance yet contrast to these words is found in Isa. Ixiii. i6.) 
Paul immortalizes the moments of Abraham's intercourse with 
God (,Gen. xvii i). 

wlio qolokaiutli tliA dMid. Paul is thinking here fiot of the 
Unh of Isaac (19% and next of the resurrection of Chiist (04). 
The author of Hebrews adds another illustration, the restoration 
of Isaac to Abraham when he was about to sacrifice him (xi. 19). 
ciiUetli, &c. There are four explanations of this phrase : 
(i) ' speaks of non-existent things as though they existed ' ; (a) 
'issues his creative fiat' ; (3) 'gives his commands to the non- 
existent as though existent'; (4) 'invites to life or salvation.' 
The last explanation has no support in the context. Against the 
second is the consideration that the non-exislent is described as 
treated as existent, but the creative jEof would abolish the non- 
existent and substitute the existent. The first explanation is the 
simplest, but the third the most striking. The reference is to 
Abraham's numerous seed lo whom the promise is given, when as 
yet he had not even an heir. There is a more remote reference 
10 the Gentiles, who, although not God's people, are included in 
the promise as though they were (ix. 35-alS). 

(iv) iv. 18-15. Abraham's faith typical. As has already 
been indicated, Paul passes from his proof that the promise was 
given to faith, and not according to law, to a comparison of Abra- 
ham's faith with Christian faith with respect to their object. \a) 
Abraham's faith was accepted by God instead of any observance 
of the requirements of the law, because he frankly recognized the 
natural improbability of a son's being bom to him by Sarah, but 
instead of doubting was conGrmed in faith (or was made physically 
capable by his laith), and honoured God by acknowledging His 
ability to fulfil His promise, even although that involved a creative 
■ct ( i7-aa\ (ft) His case is not recorded on account of its personal 
interest only, bul as a typical instance of faith. The same promise 
of acceptance by God is made to all who shew the same faith in 
God's power as shewn in the resurrection of our Lord, who was 
given over to the hands of his enemies that he might make an 
atonement for the sins of men, but who rose again that God's 
acceptance of his sacrifice might be declared, and that thus the 
faith which secures acceptance before God might be evoked 
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hope believed against hope, to the end that he might 
become a father of many nations, according to that which 

19 had been spoken, So shall thy seed be. And without 
being weakened in faith he considered his own body now 
as good as dead (he being about a hundred years old), 

ao and the deadness of Sarah's womb ; yea, looking unto 
the promise of God, he wavered not through unbelief, 

II but waxed strong through faith, giving glory to God, and 



18. lii)tap«: a subjective feeling. kifKliiM Imp*; an objective 
facL The first hope is the hope inspired by God's promise ; the 
■econd is the hnpe that any man might have of being a father. 
The latter, resting on natural probability, Abraham could not 
cherish; the fonner, grounded in God's word, he did maintain. 

to tha Mtd. This was not the motive in Abraham's own mind, 
but it was the Divine intention in all God's dealings. 

80 dull thj aead ba. This is an allusive quotation, the 
meaning of which can be discovered only by recalling the content 
(Gen. XV. 5): 'And God brought Abram forth abroad, and said. 
Look now toward heaven, and tell the stars, if thou be able to tell 
them : and he said unto him, So shall thy seed be.' 

IB. Ii* oonaidarad. Some ancient MS5. read 'he considered 
noL' In the latter case the meaning is that strong in his faith 
he took no note of the physical difSculties in the way of the llilfil- 
ment of God's promise. In the former case Abraham is represented 
as fully aware of all that seemed to stand in the way of God's 
carrying out His purpose, yet as not allowing his faith to Ik at all 
weakened thereby. Not only is the HS. authority for the omission 
of (he negative much stronger than that for its insertion, but the 
former reading represents Abraham, in a more heroic attitude 
than the latter. The faith that ignores difficulties is not so great 
as the faith which persists while recognizing obstacles fully. 

BO. Wftx«a ntMWtltTongk fcltb. Thisphrasehas twopos^ble 
meanings : (1) ' He was ^rengthened in his faith.' (a) ' He 
was given the power to become a father throagb bis faith,' that 
is, his faith appropriated a supernatural virtue. In the theology 
of the Jewish schools the statement is met with : 'Abraham 
was renewed in his nature, became a new creature, in order to 
accomplish the begetting.' And the author of Hebrews affirms 
(xi. ii): 'By faith even Sarah herself received power to con- 
ceive seed when she was past age, aince she counted him 
feithfiil who bad promised.' The second interpretation is un- 
doubtedly to be prd'erred. It is interesting to note that according 
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being fully assured that, what he had promised, he was 
able also to perfonn. Wherefore also it was reckoned ii 
unto him for righteousness. Now it wa^ not written for 13 
his sake alone, that it was reckoned unto him ; but for 14 
our sake also, unto whom it shall be reckoned, who 
believe on him that raised Jesus our Lord from the dead, 
who was delivered up for our trespasses, and was raised 15 
for our justification. 

to the record ia Genesis, Abrsbun's eonsidoration of the nalural 
improbabilities led bim at iirsl to receive God's promise with in- 
credulity. ' Then Abraham fell upon his face, and laughed, and said 
in his heart. Shall a child be born unto him that is an hundred years 
old? and shall Sarah, that is ninety years old, bear! ' (xvii. 17.) 
This incrcduUty is shared by Sarah. 'And Sarah laughed within 
herself, saying, After I am waxed old shall I have pleasure, my 
lord being old also?' (xviii. I9.> Both Paul and the writer to the 
Hebrews consider only the fiinj faith, not the temporal; in- 
credulity. 

ylvlsff glorjr. This does not mean that Abraham praised 
God in words only, but that his faith redounded to God's honour. 

S3, tor bis BKka bIohb, AJewish writing affirms: 'Thoufiadest 
that alt that is recorded of Abraham is repeated in the history of 
his children.' (Cf. i Cor. ix. 9.) The principle assumed in this 
application of the Scriptures is expressed in i Cor. x. 6, 11, and 
Rom. XV. 4. Not historical interpretation, but practical applica- 
tion of the Scriptures is Paul's sole aim. 

a*. Um Uut nlMd Jenim otir Lord bom tlw dOMd. 
Christian faith is similar to Abraham's in the following respects : 
(i) The object is God, but (a) God as eserciidng the power to 
bring life out of death — in Abraham's case, birth fiom parents 
as good as dead ; in Christ's esse, resurrection from the dead. 

SB. fill onr traapaaatsi either 'because of our trespasses' as 
a necessary result of them, or ■ in order to atone for them.' But 
Oirist's death is a necessary residt of our sins, because it is God's 
purpose by that death to atone for them. 

tax our JnMUoatloB. This can have no other meaning than 
' with a view to our justilicalion.' This pregnant stalemeilt, 
however, demands an expisition of its contents. Christian faith 
has its starting-point in the resurrection of Christ; for if Christ 
had not risen, but bad perished in death. Christian faith, as such, 
would bavehad no obje« (Acts xvii. 31). Again, the Resurrection 
declares more fully the nature of this object ; lor by the Resurrec- 
tian Christ is ordained Son of God in power ;,Roai. i. 4). I'hc 
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5 Being therefore justified by faith, let us have peace 



Resurrection once more reverses the judgement of man on Christ, 
and expresses God's judgement of approval on him (Acts iL s6, 
jii. 14, 15). Thus the Resurrection declares God's acceptance of 
tlie sacrifice of Christ as the ground on which sinners are forgiven 
(l Cor. zv, id'Tl^ and accordingly renders possible the faith in 
Christ's death as a sacrifice for sin which secures justification for 
the individual believer. Lastly, it is the Resurrection that is the 
starting-point of that fellowship of the baHever with the risen 
Christ by which the transformation of the Christian character is 
effected (Rom. vi. i-ii), and that is the pledge and the pattern of 
man's immortality, glory, blessedness (i Cor. xv. 30, B3 ; a Cor. iv. 
14; CoL i. 18 ; Rom. viii. 11). 

(4) V. i-ii. The blisa/ul effeds of righl«ou»neas. 

After having shewn man's need and God's provision of righteous- 
ness, and having proved that the way in which God's provision 
meets man's need, grace olfered to faith, does not make the law 
of none effect but establishes it, Paul anticipates the gradual 
development of his theme by (i) briefly indicating what the 
blissful effects of this righteousness are (1-4), and (ii) clearly 
demonstrating the solid foundation of Divine purpose on which the 
structure of the Christian experience rests (5— 11). 

(i> v. 1-4. Dtscriplion of Ihi bUssfit! tffecls. The blissful effects 
of justification partially possessed and gradually to be realized 
are reconciliation wilh God, the enjoyment of God's favour, the 
gladness inspired by the hope of sharing in the holiness and 
blessedness of- God, and (he conRrniation of this hope in the 
endurance of trial cheerfully, and the discipline of character which 
this endurance involves. 

1. Balng tlieraroT* Jxiatlftad 1>7 folth. The foundation of the 
Christian life has been laid in the previous chapters ; Paul now 
sketches the structure that is to be built on it. ■ 

IrtnalutTa. -Someancient authorities read 'we have' (R.V. 
mat^.). While the external evidence, that of MSS., &c., is 
overwhelming for the former reading, [he internal evidence — what 
seoms to suit the context best — seems to be as strongly fw the 
latter. This is the didactic part of the letter, and the practical 
begins only with chapter xii. It is not Paul's habit, as of the author 
of Hebrews, to min^e exposition and enhortation. He is here 
dealing ~with the tJissful effects of justification, and we should 
therefore expect htm to state these not as duties lo be done, but 
as facts already experienced. On Ihc other hand these are 
subjective effects, effects in the disposition of the believer, and 
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witfi God through our Lord Jesus Christ; through whom » 
also we have had our access by faith into this grace 
wherein we stand; and let us rejoice in hope of the 
glory of God. And not only so, but let us also rejoice 3 

the degree in which he experiences them will depend on himself. 
Hence statement easily passes into appeal. Paul declares that 
such are the effects o( JustiRcalion, if the believer does not put 
anyhindrance in their way. While it is justification that first 
makes possible these inward dispositions, yet the believer must 
fulfil the conditions of their realization. In this way we may 
follow the H5. authority, and yet explain the reading in harmony 
with the content. This explanation applies also to other variant 
readings in these verses. 

lot WB haT» peaoa. This means ' let us keep or enjoy peace," 
not in the submission of our wishes to God's will, or the harmony 
of our aims with His ends (for this subject is not dealt with till 
the next division of the Epistle, the doctrine of sanctificationi, but 
in the conscious enjoyment of the reconciliation with God Christ 
has procured for us, the acquittal of our guilt, our acceptance to 
God's favour, the restoration of our personal communion with 
God. 'Peace' here has the same sense as 'reconciliation' in 
verse 11, and what needs to be said about the conception may be 
deferred to the note on that word. Distrust of God's love for us, 
suspicion of His dealings, dread of His judgement, all the feelings 
of estrangement from God which sin produces, are condemned 
by this exhortation as unbecoming and unwarranted in the 
justified. 

a. luiv* had onr aooeia; better, 'have got our introduction.' 
(Cf. £ph. ii. 18.) Tbe idea suggested is that of the presence- 
chamber of a king, into which his subjects cannot enter alone, but 
must be introduced by some person in authority. Christ is here 
the introducer. 

graoe. The Divine cause is put for the human result. What 
is meant is the state Into which the justified sinner is introduced 
by God's favour in Christ. 

stand ; stand fast or firm ; a state of security, and therefore of 
confidence. 

let-na xajoloe, and not 'we rejoice' ; see note on verse i. 

r^olaa: Gr. 'glory,' 'make our boast.' The Jew made his 
boast of what he had done ; this Paul condemns. The Christian- 
makes his boast of what God will do ; this Paul commends. 

glorj of Ood: see note on iii. 33. 
3. not onlr so. The hope of tbe future good, aad the endurance 
of the prelent ill go together. 

L 3 
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in our tribulations ; knowing that tribulation worketh 

4 patience ; and patience, probation ; and probation, hope : 

5 and hope putteth not to shame ; because the love of God 
hath been shed abroad in our hearts through the Holy 

tribulation* 1 bodily hardships and suflerings, which Paul 
himself so abundantly experienced, and which he regarded as 
inseparable from every Christian experience (Rom. viii, 35; 
I Cor, iv. ti-i3, vii. 36-33, xv. 30-30; a Cor. i. 3-ro, xL 
33-37). 

patiaaeai 'manly endurance,' 'fortitude,' an active virtue, 
•nd not only a passive grace, as ' patience ' su|:gests. 

4. probMlMi: a character that has been tested, has stood the 
test, and can confidently be put to any test asain, 'The teinper 
of the veteran as opposed lo that of the raw recruit' (a Tim. 
ii3)- 

li«p*i resting on faith in God's word, but strengthened with 
the discipline of the whole character. 

(ill V. 5-it. DtmoHiiraHon ef tht blissful efftds. (a) The 
blessings which the Christian believer enjojrs will not prove 
illusions ; they are guaranteed to him by the Spirit of God Glling 
his consciousness with the certainty of God's love, of which 
the convincing evidence has been f-iven in the deatlj of Christ 
for the good of the undeserving, contrary to all human analo- 
gies, as only in very eiceptional circumstances would one man 
be willing lo die for another (5-B). {b) When God has done 
so much, acquitting the sinful, and tninging back the estranged lo 
His love, He may be confidently expected to do what is not 
so great, deliver from judgement and doom. If the lesser power of 
His death has accomplished the harder task, the greater power 
of His life will not bit in the easier (9-10). (el Not only is the 
future good thus assured, but the Christian, by bis faith in Christ 
restored to loving communion with God, has his joy in that 

fl. Iu>pa pnttetlL not to aliuna: 'does not disapptunt,' 'does 
not prove illusory' (a Cor. vii. 14, ii. 4). The thought may have 
been suggested by the Greek version of Isa. xxviii. 16, 'he that 
believeCb shall not be put to shame.' 

tlM lora of QoA I not our love to God, but God's love to us, 
or rather, our sense of God's love, for the reality of that love 
cannot be the basis of our hope until we gain a consciousness 
of it 

luktk 1w« alud abroad 1 lit. ' has been poured out.' Owing 
to the Intense heat and frequent scarcity ol^ water in the East, 
the communication of spiritual bene&ts is often represented by 
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Ghost which was given unto us. For while we were yet 6 
weak, in due season Christ died for the ungodly. For 7 
scarcely for a. righteous man will one die : for per- 

the metaphor of ' pourine water ' (Ua. xliv. s ; Joel ii s8). Cf. 
John vii. 38, 39, 

Kaly Ohosti the first ni«ntioii in this Epistle of Ihe Spirit, 
to whose presence and activity Paul ascribes all his experiences 
aa a Christian. The Christian life is a life in (be Spirit (viii. 1, 
4, 9). who is the Spirit of God dwelling in the believer (9), and 
the Spirit of Christ, without whom no man can claim to be a 
believer (9I, The Spirit not only dwells in the believer (11), but 
also leads him (14) ; bears witness with his spirit to his sonship 
and heirship (16) as Spirit of adoption (15), and as Himself Ihe 
firstfruits ; helps his infirmity in prayer by making intercession 
for him (a6), as life is the means whereby God quickens bis 
mortal body in the Resurrection (it). He is the power by 
whom signs and wonders are wrought (xv. 19); but also the 
source of the Christian virtues and graces, as love (30), righteous- 
ness and peace and joy (xiv. 17), hope (xv. 13), and holiness 
(16). One of the conspicuous features and distinctive merits of 
Paul's doctrine of the Spirit is that it allows the supernatural 
manifestations of the Spirit's power to fall into the background, 
although many of the early church seem to have attached special 
importance (o these, and brings into the foi'efront the spiritual and 
ethical results of the Spirit's work. 

6. ir«ak : incapable of saving ourselves by meriting forgiveness 
and reward through fulfilling the law. 

due Muou. It is a favourite thought with Paul that Christ 
came just at the fittest moment in the world's history (Gal. iv. 4 ; 
a Cor. vl. a ; Eph. i. 10 ; i Tim. ii. 6, vi. 15 ; Titus i. 3 : see also 
ilL a6). The historical justificalion of this thought may be found 
in the extent of Ihe Roman Empire aa an open field of evangeliza- 
tion, Ihe diffusion of the Greek language as a channel of general 
communication, the dispersion of the Jews as a preparation by 
their propaganda for the spread of the gospel. 

UBKodlr. Paul has shewn in chap. i. how impiety is the 
root of immorality. 

T. This verse explains, by means of human analogies, how 
striking a proof of the love of God is afforded by the death of 
Christ. 

riglitaoiui . . . ffood There is evidently a contrast intended 
between righteous and good : the righteous man is he who acts 
in strict accordance with moral law; the good, he who shews a 
genial and generous disposition. Ihe Gnostics called the God 
of the O.T. righteous— of the N.T. good. Aa the good man 
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adventure for the good man some one would even dare 

8 to die. But God commendeth his own love toward us, 
in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. 

9 Much more then, being now justified by his blood, shall 
to we be saved from the wrath of God through him. For 

if, while we were enemies, we were reconciled to God 

inspires an affection (he righteous cannot command, a greater 
sacrifice will be made on his beliaif. 

tbe (ood nuui or, 'that which is good.' The Greek may 
be either masculine or neuter, but the neuter, 'a good cause,' is 
excluded, because the contrast is of persons. 

S. hi* own loT*. The motive of redemptiou is not in man, 
but in God Himself. Tlie closer the relationship between God 
and Christ is conceived to be, the fuller the revelation of God's 
love in him proves to our mind and heart ; the lower the con- 
ception of Christ's Pereon, the narrower the idea of Gods 
Fatherhood. 

■InnaxB. Therefore in a state of enmity to God, undeserving 
of His favour ; man might make a sacrifice for one who had proved 
himself worthy, and had endeared himself: God makes a sacrifice 
for those without any desert or attractiveness. 

for lu : 'on our behalf,' not ' in our stead,' is the meaning of 
the preposition used here. Undue stress should not be laid on 
the distinction, for if ' on our behalf,' that we might be saved 
from the doom of death, Christ himself endured that doom in the 
darkness and lowliness of his soul, if by his suffering we are 
saved from suflering, what he endures 'in our behalf is surely 
also endured 'in our stead.' 

ft. Hixoli moie than. Christ's death to gain forgiveness for 
sinners now is a greater proof of God's love than the salvation of 
saints by his life at the last day; and if God has done the greater, 
much more wilt He. do the less. 

JnMULed by hia blood. Justification or the sinner's ac- 
ceptance befoie God is a result of the propitiation in Christ's 
death, and is distinguished by Paul from ' salvation,' the deliverance 
of the righteous from tka wntli (of God) which shaU fall on the 
wicked in the final judgement- 

lO. enamlaB. Not only estranged in mind from God, but 
necessarily and deservedly in a hostile relation to God, subject 
to His wrath, liable to His punishment ; hence Teoonoilsd means 
mutual removal of hindrances to loving fellowship, not only man's 
estrangement from God set aside, but also God's displeasure 
against us as sinners taken out of the way. This follows from 
the sense which is attached by Paul to the death of Christ as not 
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through the death of his Son, much mote, being re- 
conciled, shall we be saved by his life; and not only so, n 
but we also rejoice in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
through whom we have now received the reconciliation. 

Therefore, as through one man sin entered into the 11 

merely a display of Divtne love to melt our hard tiearlSi but as 
also a propitiation, a revelation of the Divine righteousness. 

■tij Iki* Ufa ! in personal union wilh Ihc living Saviour and 
Lord. The full exposition of this phrase must be reserved for the 
notes on vi. 8-11, viii. 10, 11. 

11. and not onlr ao, bnt. The objective facts, justificalton 
now, salvation hereafter, are accompanied by the corresponding 
subjective feeling, joy in, or boast of, God. The participle and not 
the indicative of the verb is the better attested reading; this is 
another illustration of the loose grammatical construction of some 
of Paul's sentences. 

reconciliation. This is the same as the ' peace ' of verse i. 
While some theologians contend that the Teconcilfalion is only 
on the part of man, man's hostility to God changed to submission, 
and cannot be on the part of God, as God is Love 'without 
variableness, or shadow of turning' ; yel, on the other hand, 
(l) we read here of receiving Ihe reconciliation from God as 
a gift; (3) we find 'enemies contrasted in such a way with 
'beloved' ():i. 38), that as the latter can mean only objects of 
God's love, Ihe former cannot mean anything else than ' exposed 
to God's hostility' ; (3) God's wrath against sin, here and here- 
after, is asserted (i. 18) ; (4) the death of Christ is described as 
propitiatory, and this can only mean that in that death God is 
propitiated j that is, Christ's death as an adequate and effective 
manifestation of God's righteousness in condemning and punishing 
tan makes possible a change in God's attitude to sinners, although 
that does not imply a changed disposition or intention. Grieved, 
wounded love can now forgive, and find joy in the forgiveness ; 
God's good pleasure hindered and thwarted by sin can now have 
free course. 

(5) V. la-ai. Christ mart to Iht nut than Adam. 

This passage is not merely a rhetorical peroration to this division 
of the Epistle; it is a logics! demonstration of a lact without which 
the argument itself would not be completed. On the one tumd 
the righteousness of God is in one person, Christ, operative and 
communicative in his death and life ; on the other, sin is diffused 
throughout the whole race. Is there or can there be such a 
connexion betvreen one peraon and the wlxde race a* to secure 
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world, and death through sin ; and so death passed unto 

Tor all what one has done t Paul first of all proves that such 
a GonnexLon is already existing in human history in the rclalion 
of Adam to the race, and therefore the poasibility of such a con- 
nexion between Christ and mankind may be assumed. This is 
the comparison between A<lam and Christ (ia-14). Paul in the 
next place shews thai such a connexion is for many reasons even 
more probable in the case of Christ than of Adam. This is (he 
contrast between Adam and Christ (15-ai). Putting (his argu- 
ment in modern phraseology it is simply this: (i) the solidarity 
of the race is a condition for the diSiision of good, even as it 
has proved for the extension of evil, and (9) the result will be 
iavourable, and not adverse to progress, (a) Even as (he effects 
of Adam's sin extended beyond himself to include the whole 
race, so did the effects of Christ's work, of whom Adam was a 
type (la). (b) Through Adam sin entered the race, and death 
as penalty or sin : and as all men shared Adam's sin, so there 
fell on them his doom, even although till the law was given by 
Hoses their sin could not be re^rded as involving iite guilt 
of conscious disobedience (13, 14). (c) But if there is some 
resemblance between Adam and Christ there is still greater 
difference ; (i) in moral quality — Adam's act was disobedience, 
Christ's wont is undeserved kindness ; (ii) in immediate con- 
sequence — condemnation through Adam, justification in Christ; 
(iiij in uttioute consequence — death from Adam, life from Christ ; 
(iv) in mode of connexion — condemnation expanding from Adam 
to include the race, the sins of the race concentrating in Christ to 
be forgiven (15, 16). ((/) The contrast may be set forth sum- 
marily in two propositions. By his trespass Adam made all 
mankind sinful, brought on them a judgement, resulting in the 
domtuion of death; by his obedience Christ brought to all men 
grace, forgiveness, righteousness, and life (17-19). (#) Between 
this order of sin and this order of grace the law came, but its 
effect was not to restrain, but to multiply sin, and yet it (bus 
prepared for grace, inasmuch as the abundance of sin was the 
occasion for an exceeding abundance of grace (ao). (/) The 
purpose of God was thus made manifest, to supersede the order 
of sin resulting in the dominion of death by the order of grace, 
which has its immediate consequence in righteousness, and its 
ultimate vtkct in eternal life. This new order has been established 
and is being maintained by the one person, whom faith confesses 
Saviour, Messiah, Lord (ai). 

19-14. The structure of this sentence is very irregular. Paul 
begins the sentence as though he intended it to run, 'As through 
one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, so through 
one man righteousness entered, nnd life through righteousneM.' 
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all men, for that all sinned : — for until the law sin was in i; 

But be is led to explain how death became the common lot. and 
then why, even before there was guilt, death reigned ; and so 
he abandons the constmction be has begun, and instead of the 
conclusion we might have expected, he introduces his reference 
to Christ in a aubordinale relative clause, 'who is a ligure of him 

IS. thronf&anaiiiBn: Adam. Paul assumes thecooimon tradi- 
tion or bia a^e and people about the early history of mankind — 
one common ancestor of the race, the introduclioa of stn through 
his disobedience, the jnlliction of the sentence of death as a 
penalty on sin. But, l>e it observed, he is not attempting beie 
to account either for sin or dea;h i he introduces this reference to 
Adam solely to justify his assertion that Christ's sacrifice is the 
means of salvation to the whole nice. His doctrine of redemption 
ill Christ does not rest on his conception of man's primitive state, 
and docs not stand or fall with it, as is often assumed. But the 
whole subject will be discussed more fully in a note at the end of 
this passage. 

«ta. See note on iii. 9 for Paul's teaching on this subject 
de»tli. Death in its widest aspects, not as physical dissolu- 
tion merely, but embracing all that this event means for the 

paMed Into: 'made its way to each individual member of 
the race,' as has been said, 'like a lather's inheritance divided 
among bis children.' 

for that. The Greek thus rendered is the preposition meaning 
'at,' 'by,' 'on,* and the relative pronoun, either masculine or 
neuter, 'whom' or 'which.' There has been a great variety 
of interpretations of this seemingly simple phiase, (i) Some 
commentators take the relative as masculine, with Adam as its 
antecedent, and render 'in whom'; but against this tliere are 
grauimalical objections, (a) A still less probable interpretation 
is that which makes death the antecedent. (3) Taking the relative 
as neuter, the meaning has been taken to be ' in like manner as,' 
'in so far as' ; but the simplest and most probable translation is 
to treat the phrase as a conjunction, and render ' because.* 

all Biiuieil. The question is, In what sense t (i) As Adam 
was the lather of the race all the descendants sinned in his sin, 
even as Levi paid tithes to Melchisedec ' in the loins ' of Abraham 
(Heb. vii. 9, ■□). He was the representative of mankind, and all 
men are responsible for what he did. But by adding ' in Adam,' 
Paul would have made that clear if that had been bis meaning. 
This sense cannot be got out of the words as they stand, (a) 
Taking the words in their ordinary sense, some commentators 
render 'alj as a natter of ^ct by their own choice committed 
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the world : but sin is not imputed when there is no law. - 

14 Nevertheless death reigned from Adam until Moses, eyen 
over them that had not sinned after the likeness of Adam's 
transgression, who is a figure of him that was to come. 

15 But not as the trespass, so also is the free gift. For if by 

sin'! but ("1 Paul eoe* o" ■" Hie next verse to shew that till 
the time of Moses, in the absence of law, the descetidanls at 
Adam could not sin in the full sense of sin as Adam; and (fi) the 
comparison with Christ turns on the transmission to Adam's 
descendants of the consequences of his act, whereas this inter' 
pretation represents every man's sin as the cause of his death, 
and so ignores the connexion of the race vrith Adam, (r) We 
may take 'sinned' in the ordinary sense as pergonal acta of 
Adam's descendants, but explain these acts as the result of a 
tendency to gin inherited from Adam, Without eipressly slating 
it, Paul assumes the doctrine of original sin in the sense of an 
inherited tendency to sin, for what he affirms i>eyond all doiit>t 
here is that both the sin and the death of the human race are the 
effects of Adam's transgression. 

13. Inheriting from Adam both the tendency to sin and the 
liability to its punishment, death, mankind, until the law camei 
was less guilty than Adam : its sin was not conscious, voluntary 
transgression of a recognized authority, and would not have 
deserved the full penalty of death. Tl;at was an inherited evil, 
not a pereonally incurred judgement. 

■In Is not Impatea ! ' brought into account," regarded as guilt 
itself deserving penally, 

14. deatb rel(rned. Death is personified as sin had been, and 
is represented as a tyrant wielding universal dominion. 

MoMl. After the law had once been given the chosen people 
was, as regards moral knowledge, in the position Adam had been. 
Henceforth sin was transgression, 

Ilffnr*. The Greek word means (i) 'stamp struck by a die,' 
(a) 'copy' or 'representation,' (3) 'mould,' 'pattern,' and (4) 
'type,' which has been defined as 'an event or person in history 
corresponding in certain characteristic features to another event 
or person.' The type comes first in time, and is followed by the 
anti-type. 

Mm that was to oome : ' the coming one, but coming alter 
the time of Adam, not ' him who is yet to come ' (with reference 
to the Second Advent), 

15. trespftaa; HI. *a step or fall sideways.' This is the third 
word used by Paul to describe moral evil. If the literal sense 
of sin, ' missing the mark,' suggests failure to realize the ideal, the 
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the trespass of the one the many died, much more did 
the grace of God, and the gift by the grace of the one 
man, Jesus Christ, abound unto the many. And not as 16 
through one that sinned, so is the gift : for the judgement 
came of one unto condemnation, but the free gift mme of 
many trespasses unto justification. For if, by the trespass 17 
of the one, death reigned through the one ; much more 
shall they that receive the abundance of grace and of the 
gift of righteousness reign in hfe through the one, even 
Jesus Christ. So then as through one trespass the Judge- i3 
ment came unto all men to condemnation; even so 
through one act of righteousness the free gift came unto 

literal sense of trespass suggests a relapse even fromthe attained 
good. Sin is not only imperfection, but even deterioration. 

ftee gi.tt,. The Greek word is a derivation of the word 
rendered in the N,T. 'grace,' and this connexion would be shewn 
by rendering- 'act of grace' or 'gift of grace'; in the plural the same 
term is used for the supernaluriJ powers that often accompanied 
the reception of the Spirit. 

tlis one : Adam, the many : all mankind. 

mnoli more. This verse begins to shew the untikenesa of 
Christ to Adam. The good results of Christ's work may l>e expected 
to exceed the evil consequences of Adam's art. 

gift: ' boon,' award reserved for the highest and best, good 
bestowed. In verse 17 the gift is defined further as 'the gift of 
righteousness'; this is the juslification the sinner gets in Christ. 

by tile grace is connected with 'gift,' not 'abound.' 
16. Jnatlfication : /iV. 'act ofrighteousness,' the Divine sentence 
by which all sinners who believe are in Christ pronounced 
righteous. 

IV. tbzongb the on*. Subjects of death's tyranny become 
sovereigns. Christ accomplishes all that mankind needs in order 
to escape the tyranny of death and attain the sovereignty of life. 

18. BO than. Paul now begins to sum up what has been proved 
in the previous verses. 

one net of ligliteonsiieBi. This phrase renders the same 
Greek word as is rendered 'justification 'in verse 16, and there is 
no adequate reason for making any change. The word here as 
there means, ' the Divine sentence of justification pronounced on 
the race,' It is doubtful whether it can mean, as some maintain, 
'the righteous act,' 'the obedience' ofChrist. Although this sense 
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19 all men to justification of life. For as through the one 
man's disobedience the many were made sinners, even 
so through the obedience of the one shall the many be 

10 made righteous. And the taw came in beside, that the 
trespass might abound ; but where sin abounded, grace 

11 did abound more exceedingly: that, as sm reigned in 

would offer a more direct contrast to ' the trespass' of Adam, yet 
the effect of Christ's act may be opposed to Adam's act. 

JvatUlMitloli of lUt : justification wliicli has, as its immediate 

19, dircbedlMiee. It was this that made Adam's sin trans- 
gression. 

w«i«m&da. We may ask, Id what sense; The answer is this, 

' All the effects of Adam's sin as transmitted to his descendants, 
apa^t from their personal transgressions are included on the one 
side ; and all the results of Christ's work apart from their personal 
elToits on the other.' 

ohedlenoe: the moral, as propitiation is the religious, aspect 
of the cross. 

■hall . , .1>«m&de. The future does not refer to the last judge- 
ment, but to the successive generations of believers, and therefore 
includes the present, 

BO. came In Iwslas: as an 'after-thought,' a 'parenthesis.' 
Paul thus expresses its temporary and relative character. 

that tiM treapB.aa mlfflit Bbonnd.: better, >be multiplied.' 
The law was given to restrain sin, but as a matter, of fact its effect 
was in many cases to provoke sin (vii. lo, 13), and as this sin was 
disregard and defiance of restraint it wjs now trespass or trans- 
gression, and involved greater guilt. This secondary result is 
here represented as the primary purpose. 

91. dentil: the most evident, permanent, and universal result 
of the dominion of sin over the race. 

Tirbtaooaneu. Here still in the sense of righteousness of 
God, justification, not in the sense of righteous character, bo, ai 
illustrate Paul's Christian optimism ; the good is gieater, stronger, 
more enduring than the evil. 

Ad.mi's Sin and its Risults (la-ai). 
In this contrast between Adam and Christ, Paul assumes, as 
every Christian of the Apostolic Age assumed, that Adam was 
an historical personality, that the record of the Pall in Genesis 
was a nariative of facts, that sin and death were introduced into 
the race as the penalty of the disobedience of its one ancestor. 
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death, even so might grace reign ihrougb righteous- 

Aparl altogether from any objection Ihat anthropology might 
urge gainst this view, even a moderate critical exegesis recognizes 
the symbolical character of tbc narrative in Genesis. The question 
is not whether we can reconcile these two views, but whether 
the essential signiScance of Paul's argument is invalidated by 
recoenizing thai in this matter he shared the intellectual limitatitnis 
of his age. That the whole race has sprung from a common 
ancestry, the theory of evolution would tend rather to confirm than 
to disprove. That the primitive state was one of spiritual and 
moral perfection, as Christian theology has sometimes afRrined, 
and as modern anlhropol(^nr would most certainly deny, Paul 
does not asserL His words m i Cor. zv. 47, that ' the firU man is 
of the earth, earthy,' would indicate rather that he recc^nized in 
some degree the imperfections of that state. The doctrine of the 
flesh too indicates that he saw in nvan's nature as embodied spirit 
a possibility of evil that might \'ery easily become an actuality. 
It cannot be denied, however, that he represents Adam's condition 
as one of greater responsibility, because clearer knowledge and 
fuller freedom, than that of his descendants. He transgresiied 
a pomtive command ; they sinned, but in the absence of law their 
sin was not imputed to them as guilt. Just as in describing the 
heathen world Paul's view is confined to Ihc Roman Empire, so 
in recording the moral history of mankind Paul's boriion is limited 
by the sacred traditions of his own people. The only law he 
thinks of is the law of Moses; but we may generalize his conception 
of the giving of the law as the awakening of the moral conscious- 
ness, and may see in the distinction he makes between the 
period before the law and the period after the law a recognition 
of a moral development for the race. So Isr as our present 
knowledge goes, we may not be aUe to justify the exception 
Paul makes of the earliest ancestor of the race ; but must admit 
that his moral consciousness was probably not less, but more 
rudimentary than that of his descendants. But whenever and 
however a conscious and voluntary transgression of a law 
recognized as valid by the developing moral consciousness took 
place, sin and guilt became facts m human history. Mankind is 
a fallen race, because its conduct ever falls short of its conscience. 
That this need not be so, man's sense of freedom and feeling of 
guilt— ultimate facts beyond which we cannot get— prove. Tliat 
heredity is an important and influential factor in the moral history 
nf the race, which may be regarded as an organic unity, modern 
investigation confirms. The Pauline assumptions then, that sin is 
not a necessity but due to an abuse of liberty, that there has been 
a development of the moral consciousness involving increasing 
responsibility, that heredity favouns the diOusion and transmission 
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ness unto eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

of sin, are truths not contradicted, but even confirmed by our wider 
knowledge. Can this, however, be also said of the conneiion he 
asserts between sin and death! Death, it is said, is a natural 
necessity for every vital organism, to which living creatures before 
man's advent were already subject I'here is no evidence that 
man's sin did or could so change not only his own constitution, 
but even the organization of other living beings, as to make them 
with him liable lo death. To this valid objection answers have 
been attempted, to which it would be a pity if Christian theology 
bound itselC It has been said that God, foreseeing; man's sin, 
placed him in a dying world. Had there been no evil in prospect, 
(he constitution of living creatures would have been different Or, 
assuming that death would have been the lot of the lower creatures 
in any case, man's nature has been represented as endowed with 
■ possibility of immortality, of a development above and beyond 
the conditions of mortality. Had man not sinned, he would have 
realized that possibili^ by completing that development Interest- 
ing as these speculations are, we do not need to assume their 
truth in trying lo justify Paul. Paul meant by death not physical 
dissolution merely, but death in its totality as it is for the human 
consciousness. Can it be deified that the terror and darkness of 
death for the mind and heart of man is due in large measure lo 
his sense of guilt, and the effects of sin in his reason, conscience, 
spirit! Christ abolishes death, not by preventing physical diS' 
solution but by giving the fact a new meaning by allowing man 
to see it from the standpoint, not of human guilt, but of Divine 
grace. In a sinless race death as an experience would have been 
very dilferent from what it is. Doubtless had Paul been ashed 
whether physical dissolution was due to sin or not, he would 
have given an affirmative answer. While we may not be able 
now to do the same, yet we can recognize a connexion between 
death, as in its totality it is for the human consciousness, and 
human sin and guilt, and this is the important consideration. 
But the main purpose of Paul's argument is not to account for 
Ibe origin of sin or death, nor to prove man's need of redemption 
through Christ. Man is sinful and mortal, that is B fact that 
needs only to be stated : proof is superfluous. On that fact, not 
on any theory about it, rests man's need of redemption. Paul's 
argument in this passage is briefly this. He assumes as facts the 
solidarity of the human race as the condition of the diffusion and 
transmission of sin, and consequently death as its penalty. He 
draws the conclusion that heredity and environment will prove still 
more adequate and effective means for communicating the grace 
and the resulting life manifest in Christ. Surely belief in progress 
involves this conception, that these facton of man's unity as ■ race 
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What shall we say then ? Shall we continue in sin, 6 

work in the long run and to the widest eilent for good rather than 

evil, for a grace still more abounding than sin, which abounds, 

II. Th* Doctriu* of SEUictUoatloii. vi — viii. 

Although Paul passes from the first to the second division of 
his doctrinal exposition by offering his doctrine of sanctification 
as an answer to an objection that might be brought against his 
doctrine of justification, yet we would do injustice to Paul's 
own experience as welt as his theology if we were to regard 
his treatment of the question of forgiveness as primary and 
essential in ttiis treatise, and his dealing with the question of 
holiness as secondary and defensive merely. Surely the two 
autobiographical passages (vi. i-li and vii. 7-25) shew that Paul 
felt as keenly the need of deliverance from the bondage of sin 
as of escape from the shadows of guilt, and that he prized 
Christ's spirit as the power of holiness as highly as Christ's 
sacrifice as the reason for his forgiveness. In Paul's Gospel we 
must accord as prominent and important a place to his doctrine of 
sanctification as to his doctrine of justification, although his method 
of introducing it might suggest inferiority and dependence, (i) 
Against the objection that the doctrine of justification encourages 
moral Ia:tity and indulgence, Paul shews that, as the symbol of 
baptism declares, faith is so vital a union with the living Christ 
that the typical experience of Christ in his crucifixion and 
resurrection is reproduced in the believer as death unto sin and 
life unto God (vi. 1-14^). (a) To meet the same objection presented 
in a slightly different form he shews under the figure of service 
the impossibility of continuing in bondage to sin while rendering 
obedience unto God (vi. 15-23). (3) That release from the 
bondage of sin involves also emancipation from the authority of 
the law is proved by an illustration drawn from the limitation 
of the obligations of marriage to this life (vii. t-6). (4) But this 
apparent disparagement of the law demands justification from the 
Jewish standpoint ; and this is offered in an account of his own 
moral conflict before his conversion, in which was shewn not 
only tbe impotence of the law to prevent sin, but even the 
provocation of sin by the law (vii, 7-35). (5) Having thus met 
these objections, and having developed in Ibis defence his own 
positive doctrine of sanctification, he closes this division of bis 
£pistle by a sketch of the triumphant course of the Christian life, 
amid temptation, persecution, affliction, by the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit (viii). 

(i) vi. 1-14. Faith as union with Christ. 

(a) It is quite impossible, as some object, for the believer to 
go on sinning that he may bs able to claim ever more gr&ce. 
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1 that grace may abound? God forbid. We who died to 

because his baptism at the beginning of his Christian life so 
dedicaled him to Christ as the saviour by his sacrifice that he 
becomes vitally United to Christ, and as a consequence there 
are spiritually r<;produced in him those changes through which 
Cnrist himself passed in the events of wliich baptism is sym- 
bolical, death, burial, and resurrection (1-4). (b'i For as Christ 
by his death on the cross wholly separated hjmscir from all 
connexion with sin, and in liis resurrection wholly dedicated 
himself to the service of God, so the believer condemns and 
executes all his sinful inclinations, and having been thus set free 
makes afresh start in a life consecrated to God (5-1 1). (() If for 
every believer this has not yet proved the r:-ality, yet it is the 
ideal he must set before himself, separation from sin and dedica- 
tion to God by resistance of every sinful desire, and by exercise 
of all his powers in the service of God. He is encouraged to 
do this by his emancipation from the dominion of law, a^id his 
entrance into a state of favour before God ( 13-14). 

1. Paul had already indignantly repudiated an accusation 
brought against himself, tliat he taught the precept. 'Let us do 
evil that good may come' (iii. 8). Then having staled fully bis 
docti'ine of justification, he faces a similar ol^cetion that not only 
might be brought against it, but that probably had been brought. 
We must expand the sentence, 'Shall we continue in sin that 
grace may abound,' to recognize the full force of th? objection. 
Paul taught that God shewed His grace by granting righteousness, 
a btate of acceptance before Him with all its bliOTful effects, not 
to those who had deserved this gift by the merit of their good 
works, but to those who. recogiiiiing their incapacity to deserve 
any favours from God, cast themselves wholly on His mercy, and 
welcomed pardon as a free gift. A conclusion might be drawn 
from this doctrine to this effect: the more sin to forgive Ihc 
greater grace in forgiving, the longer continued the sin the more 
enduring the grace ; God's grace is magnified by the multiplication 
of sin. The practical application of such an inference must be, 
keep on sinning more and more that God's grace to you may 
more abound./ Paul, be it noted, does not prove this conclusion 
with its application as logically invalid ; but what he does is this. 
He virtually admits that his doctrine of justification is an abstract 
statement about the Christain's experience ; it isolates an aspect 
of that experience to describe it more completely and define it 
more accurately ; the objection drawn from that abstract statement 
can be met only by getting back to the concrete enperience itself, 
other factors of which so enforce the obligation of, and so afford 
the motive to, a hvily life, that the objection ii put quite out of 
court But it must be frankly admitted that FmiI'b method o( 
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sin, how shall we any longer live therein ? Or are ye 3 
ignorant that all we who were baptized into Christ Jesus 

setting these two doctrines side by side as complementary aspects 
of Christian tnitii presents a very serious difficulty, not only 
theoretical, but even practical. What is the essential connexion 
between the acceptance of foi^veness and the pursuit of holiness I 
How does the one necessarily lead on to the other. There are 
tnen for whom Paul's doctrine of justitication expresses not one 
isolated aspect of Christian eiperieoce, but what is for them 
practically the whole, for they want forgiveness without willing 
holiness ; and there are On the other hand men who, repelled by 
this error, strive after holiness without welcoming foi^veness, 
who admit sanctifi cation as an imperative obligation, but do not 
enjoy justifl cation as an assured possession. This problem cannot 
be solved here ; but it is necessary, in interpreting Paul's Epistle, 
to indicate the difficulty which he leaves unrcmoved. 

t. dl*d to alii: in their baptism, as a confession of all^unce 
to Christ, and consequently as a renunciation of all attachment 

3. am ya Ignorant. Paul assumes that his readers know the 
solemn and sacred significance of the Christian ordinance ; and 
only ignorance of its meaning could afford any excuse for the 
objection which is being dealt with. It is very improbable, 
however, that many of his readers saw in baptism all that his 
profound and original mind, interpreting his unique and intense 
experience, discovered in it I'hey were not. as he was, safe from 
the danger of error regarding the Christian life. 

wflxa li^^Usad Into CHixist Jeans. Cf. i Cor. x. a, 'baptized 
into Uoses.' This means that they did not simply confess Christ 
as Saviour and submit to him as Lord, but were so united to him 
that his life and theirs became one spiritual unity (Gal. ii. ao, iii. 
97). This is the first statement in this Epistle of one of Paul's 
most characteristic contributions to Christian tbought^is doctrine 
of the mystical union of the believer virith Christ. This doctrine 
is the interpretation of his own experience. His faith in Christ 
as Saviour and Lord meant not only the acceptance of the gitls 
of God's grace in him, but such responsive love and loyalty to 
Christ himself as did not fall abort of a practical identiUcatlon of his 
will with the purpose of Christ ; such intense vivid consciousness 
of the presence of the risen Christ with him as enabled him to 
hold confident and constant communion with Christ; such un- 
hindered receptivity for the communication of the Spirit of Christ 
as put all his faculties, mind, heart, and will, at the command of 
Christ. Although baptism meant more for the early Christians 
ttian it means for moat modem believers, yet even in the AposWiic 
M 
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Age ft is not likely that there were many who coutd claim the 
same experience with the same comptetenesa and constancy as 
Paul. To many in the present day this doctrine seems loo hi|^ 
(hey cannot attain unto it; but nevertheless it has some analogy 
to ordinary human experience, for the stronger the affections of 
two persons for one another, the greater harmony is there in their 
motives, purposes, and actions. In the measure in which any 
Christian realizes that Christ lives, responds to Christ's love, and 
receives Christ's Spirit, will he possess this mystical union widi 
Christ, As Paul in this passage is not justifying a theory, but 
stating an experience which was his own, which he believed was 
not only possible but necessary for every Christian, that there are 
Christian men to whom this doctrine seems unreal does not prove 
Paul's teaching false, only that there are possibilities unrealized 
in them. The least emotional and most matter-of-Eact believer, 
if he is a believer, can surely go as la r as this. He must feel that 
sin deserves condemnation, when Christ so sorrowed and suffered 
on account of It. He must feel that Christ deserves gratitude for 
his sacrifice. He must feel that Christ is not deceiving him when ~ 
Christ assures him of God's pardon, for the Son has shewn that 
he Itnovra the Father. He must feel that he cannot but shew his 
gratitude to Christ in the way best pleasing to him, even the way 
of obedience to his teaching and example. If any believer humbly 
and sincerely mattes such a beginning of dying unto sin and living 
unto God, his own experience will afterwards give more and more 
reality to Paul's teaching on union with Christ If Christ by 
his sacrifice bringing us to repentance and constraining us to 
righteousness makes us what punishment could never make us, 
what a pardon that left it possible for us to think of God as 
indifferent or indulgent to sin would never make us — even opposed 
to sin and obedient unto Gi>d — surely the moral effects of his cross 
prove its moral value. Now Paul did find that Christ's death, 
regarded as a propitiation, convinced him of God's righteousness 
in forgiving sinners, that God's justification in Christ made him 
more hostile lo sin and more devoted to God than he could other- 
wise have become, that the union with Christ which was involved 
in and developed from the faith through which he received God's 
grace enabled him practically to realize his moral ideal, as recogni- 
tion of or submission to the authority of a moral law could not 
It may be confidently assumed that in lesser or greater degree 
this experience can be reproduced in behevers, and thus holiness 
be the necessary consequent of forgiveness. 

3. Into bis daatli. This is the part of Christ's work on which 
faith lays hold in its initial act. Christ's death as a pr<^llation 
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with him through baptism into death : that h'ke as Christ 



makes pos^ble the justiBcation with which the Christian life 
begins. The believer's union with Christ, of which baptism is the 
symbol, begins with the appropriation by faith of the righteousness 
secured by the death of Christ In virtue of his sacrifice on behalf 
of the believer Christ claims more absolute surrender, mare devoted 
service than could be required or espectcd on any other ground. 

4. bnzled. Baptism has three parts — descent into, burial 
under, and ascent out of, the water. (Paul's statement assumes 
that baptism is by immersion ; probably this was the form in 
which the ordinance v^^hs usually adininii,tered, although even in 
the first century other forms were permitted.) To these three 
parts of baptism correspond three events in Christ's esperience — 
Crucifixion, Burial, Resurrection ; and to these three events there 
should correspond three features of the Christian life ; but Paul 
does not work out the symbolism fully, for he practically 
identifies death and burial, and so death to sin corresponds to 
Christ's crucifixion, and life unto God to his resurrection. 

lato dakUi. The phrase may be joined either to iMiptlBBi 
or to bortod. In the former case the meaning is this : as by 
our baptism we appropriated the benefits of his death, so we 
accepted for ourselves whatever that death meant for Christ, 
that is, ' our old man was. crucified vnth him ' (verse 6). In the 
Utter case ' buried into death ' means thai Christ's death becomes, 
as it were, the grave into which the old self is laid. As death 
is coni|Jeted in burial, so our death to sin was fiilly, finally 
accomplished in this our appn^rialion of his death as the ground 
of our justification. Against Uie connexion with 'buried' il has 
been urged, (i) that in verse 3 Paul has spoken of baptism into 
Christ's death, and it is probable he would repeat rather than 
vary the phrase here ; (a) that as death comes before burial, 
' buriil into death ' is an incongruous phrase ; and (3) that ' into 
death ' is too distant from ' buried ' to be connected with it. But 
these objections can be met: (1) There is progress in Paul's 
thought; what he defines as 'baptism into death' in verse 3 he 
describes as 'burial into death' in verse 4, putting the thing 
symbolized for the symbol; (a) as the phrase 'into the death 
need not mean into death in the abstract, but may mean into his 
death, that is Christ's death, the incmgiuity disappears, and the 
believer's baptism is represented as the burial, which is the sign 
of his complete identification with the death of Christ ; (3) Paul 
does not avoid such ambiguities (iii.as). Thesecond construction 
seems preferable, as it makes more evident the progress in Panl's 
thought. 

Uk*. Analogy between Christ's and the believer's experience 
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was raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, 

5 so we also might walk in newness of life. For if we have 
become united with kttn by the likeness of his death, we 

6 shall be also fy the likeness of his resurrection ; knowing 
this, that our old man was crucified with him, that the 

now takes the pUce of the identity of Christ and the believer. 
This variation of expression warns us not to interpret Paul's 
words with prosaic literalness ; still less are we warranted in 
basing speculations about a metaphysical relation of Christ to the 
believer upon them. 

tlu Blory. As Christ's resurreclion was according to the 
will and by the power of God, it manifested God's perfection; 
and as God's manifested perfection is bis glory, the resurrection 
may be described as by the glory of God. 

TMlwr. The use of this phrase for God is suTely intended 
to suggest that the resurrection clearly shewed God's paternal 
relation to Christ. It was a declaration in deed, 'this is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.' 

wallc. The term describes both the continuity and the 
voluntariness of the Christian life ; it is by our own cJioice and 
act the Christian life is lived. 

ttnrawM of Ufa. As Christ's life after his resurrection 
differed from his life before, so the Christian's life in Christ must 
assume a totally different character from his life in sin. 

B. tMooma iinltaAi or 'have grown together,' or 'become 
grafted' (li. 17), or 'vitally connected.' Cf. the allegory of the 
Vine and the Branches (John xv. i-8). 

naltM wltli him by th* llkwnwiM of Us daatil : or, ■ united 
with the likeness of his death." While the former rendering makes 
the sense dearer, the latter is more literal. Paul here begins to 
apply the events of Christ's life to the believer's experience as 

6. knowing thlB. The reci^nition of this vital union results 
from a reasonable interpretation of the meaning and the aim of 
Christ's death and resurrection 

enr old man (Eph iv. aa; Col. iiL 9,) -^ 'our old self So 
also Paul speaks of the new man' (Eph, ii. 15, iv. 34 i Col, lii. g), 
'the inward man' (viL 39; Eph. iii. 16), 'the outward man' 
(a Cor. iv. i6>. 

wu onelfled. Cf. Gal. ii. ao, vi. 14. The believer by faith 
appropriates and applies to his own old self the condemnation 
and execution which was victuioualy represented in the cross of 
Christ, and so by his acceptance of that sacrifice he once for all, 
in a decimve act, separates himself from sin^ 
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body of sin might be done away, that so we should no 
longer be in bondage to sin ; for he that hath died is 7 
justified from sin. But if we died with Christ, we believe 9 
that we shall also live with him ; knowing that Christ 9 
being raised from the dead dieth no more; deatii no 



t&« ttoOj Df Kin: 'the body of which sin has gained the 
masEery,' the body as the seat and Ihc: instnunenl of sin. Simitar 
phrases are, ' the body of this death ' (vii. 04) — the body which is 
doomed to die, 'the body of our humiliation' (Phil. iiJ. ai) — the 
body in its weakness and periahableness, ' the body of the flesh ' 
(Col. ii. 11) = the body which serves the fleshly impulses. Paul 
does not teach that the body is this and nothing more, but this 
is the aspect of our corporeal existeoce on which be is now led to 
lay stress, 

allElit IM draw away. This is the same word as is rendered 
' make of none effect ' (iii. 3, 31). It does not mean entire removal. 
but complete reduction to impotence and inaction. Only as the 
seat and instrument of sin is the body to be thos ' done away.' 

In boBAaga to alu. Sin is personified aa a hard taskmaster, 
and it is especially through the Heshly impulses, the seat and 
instrument of which is the body, that uo exercises its dominion 
and man becomes a slave. 

7. Death cancels all engagements and annuls all obligations ; 
the physically dead is beyond the reach of any law to which he 
was subject while he lived ; the morally dead likewise is no 
longer under the control of any authority exercised over him 
in his previous state : as ' dead to sin ' the Christian has passed 
out of sin's dominion. (Cf. 1 Pet. iv, i.) A Rabbinic parallel is 
quoted : ' When a man is dead he is free from the law and the 
commandments.' 

la JnatUML This phrase is used not in the Pauline, but in 
a more general sense. Sin loses its suit against the dead because 
he ia no longer under the jurisdiction of the court to which sin 
can make appeal. 

8. w aliBll . . . Uvm. Here Paul seems to leave the ethical sense 
of the term 'life' and to use it in the eschatological sense, 'The 
life of glory and blessedness following the Resurrection.' These 
are not, however, separate, but only different aspects of the one 
life, for the Christian's hope rests on his experience of moral 
change through faith in Christ. 

9. Because Christ lives the believer lives also. Death can 
make its claim only once, and the claim fully disi;barged it cannot 
again asBcrl any right. 
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more halh dominion over him. For Ihe death that he 
died, he died unto sin once : but the life that he liveth, 

1 he liveth unto God. Even so reckon ye also yourselves 
to be dead unto sin, but alive unto God in Chnst Jesus. 



dominion. Chr[sl as sinless and perfect was not subject to 
death's reign, but he voluntarily subjected himself to that 
dominion as a vicarious sacriiice on man's behalf. His sacrifice 
accomplished, death's power over him ceased once for all. 

10. For the daatH tlint He died : or, ■ for m that he died.' Th« 
former rendering brings out more clearly the sense of the 

He died nsto ala. How did Christ die unto sin T Paul him- 
self supplies Ihe explanation, ' Him who knew no sin he made to 
be sin on our behalf (a Cor. v. ai). We should take this in the 
widest sense possible, not restrict it simply to Christ's substitu- 
tionary endurance of the penalty of sin on the cross. In all 
except personal transgresMon Christ was subject to the conditions 
of man's sinful state— temptation (Heb. ii. i8, iv. 15), trial (Heb. 
xii. 3), discipline (Matt. xxvi. 41), development (Luke xviii. 19). 
His death was a release not only from the consequences of sin, 
but from the liability to sin. His death as an act of filial obedience 
put an end lo his moral discipline and development by temptation 
and trial, and was his final voluntary separation of himself from 
alt contact with sin. 

one*: 'once for all.' The sacrifice did not need to be re- 
peated ; this is one of the characteristic conceptions of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (vii. an, ix. la, 36, 08, x. 10. See also i Pet. 
iii, .8). 

the Ufa that 1» llvath : or, ' in that he liveth.' The former 
rendering preferable. 

Uvath Tinto OoA : a life of unobscured vision of, undisturbed 
communion with, absolule consecration to, God, 

11. The self is a double self: the old self is dead, 'the old man 
was crucified with Christ"; the new self is alive, but while it 
is living unto God it is dead unto sin. The consciousness is set 
over against this double self, and can pronounce the oneself dead 
and the other self alive. This thorough change is not yet 
altogether completed ; it is still an ideal to be realized. The 
believer must conscioudy present this ideal to himself, as the 
acceptance of an ideal is the first step towards its realization. 

tn Chrl«t Jema. The Christian life is one of which Christ 
is- the sphere and atmosphere. He sets its limits, ordains its 
laws, provides its nourishment, and controls its enercise. This 
assumes hisuniversat presence «ndid>solute authority (HatL xxviii, 
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Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that »a 
ye should obey the lusts thereof: neither present your 13 
members unto sin €is instruments of unrighteousness; 
but fffesent yourselves unto God, as alive from the dead, 
and your members as instruments of righteousness unto 
God. For sin shall not have dominion over you : for ye 14 
are not under law, but under grace. 

What then? shall we sin, because we are not under 15 

iB-30). Accordingly it is not the historical Jesos, subject to local 
limitations and creaturely conditions, but the glorified Christ, 
who is thus represented. Therefore also the form is always 
'Christ Jesus," never 'Jesus Christ.' As this universal presence 
of Christ is not spatially extensive so that each believer has part 
of hini, but spiritually intensive so that the whole Christ is with 
each believer, the counterpart of the phrase, 'Christ in us,' can 
with equal propriety be used. 

IS. pEBMUti the Greek tenses are in the two instances differ- 
ent: the first is the continuous present, 'go on presenting'; the 
second is the momentary past tense, ' present by an act of 
choice.' 

tustnuueuta I or, 'weapons'; thelattertsbetter. (Cf.xiii.ia, 
a Cor. vi. ■;, x. 4, and especially Eph. vi. 11-17, where the figure 
is more fully worked out. ) 

14. nndsr law . . . nudeK gxtat. As law cannot restrain but 
provokes sin, its result is that instead of putting an end to, it 
confirms and extends the dominion of, sin. Hence under law 
it is a hopeless attempt to get Hd of sin's rule. Grace has a con- 
straining power, renders obedience easy, so commands and controls 
the will as to make it victorious over temptation. Hence the 
struggle against sin ceases under grace to be a forlorn hope and 
becomes a certain triumph. 

(9) vi. 15-93. The strvict of sat and 0/ rigkltOHsneis. 

Paul realizing probably that the previous illustration drawn from 
his own experienceof vital union with Christ would not be altogether 
intelligible lo ail his readers, presents the same truth in an illustra- 
tion, for the inappropriatcness and inadequacy of which he feels 
constrained to apologize (verse 19), but which nevei'thetess was 
nearer the common range of Christian thought. He compares the 
life under sin or under righteousness as a servitude exclusive of 
any other claim. His argument runs aa fellows ; (u) The Christian 
cannot lake advantage of his liberty, as being not under law, but 
under grace, to commit sin ; for this service of sin necessarily 
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16 law, but under grace? God forbid. Know ye not, that 
to whom ye present yourselves as servants unto obedience, 
his servants ye are whom ye obey ; whether of sin unto 

17 death, or of obedience unto righteousness? But thanks 
be to God, that, whereas ye were servants of sin, ye 



involves enslavement by sin, and the Christian has the grateCu) 
consciousness of release from that bondage in order that he might 
render service unto God (15-18), (A) Although the term servitude 
does not worthily and fitly describe the Christian's relation to 
God, yet the weakness and wilfulness which still survive even 
in the believer after bis conversion give the life in and for God 
this appearance (19). (c) Even So regarded the service of God 
is to be preferred to (he service of sin, for while the duly deserved 
wages of sin is death, the free gift of God, which the service 
does not merit and therefore cannot demand, is eternal life 
(ao-a3). 

15. This is the some objection against Paul's doctrine of 
justification, although stated in a slightly different form. In the 
previous case the conclusion drawn was that grace would be 
made to abound by continuance in sin. In this case the con- 
clusion drawn is not quite so extreme. Continuance in sin as 
a permanent habit is not advocated ; but it is suggested that 
as the restraints, threats, and penalties of the Ian are once for 
all removed, occasional indulgence in sin will be safe now as it 
has not been hitherto. Paul's answer is that any indulgence in 
sin involves a relapse into that stale of bondage to sin from which 
&ith in God's grace has released the believer. Paul shews (i-ti) 
that the permanent habit of an is inconsistent with confession of 
Christ, and now, as the next step in his argument, that occasional 
indulgence in sin involves a. return to that permanent habit. 

le. Paul's illustration is taken from the institution of slavery, in 
which the owner claimed complete control and absolute authority 
over his slave. Free labour, where a definite service within 
specified houra is contracted for, and where several engagements 
may be combined, would not afford an illustration of the principle 
he asserts. But the moral fact thus illustrated is correctly stated. 
Acts form habits, habits fix character; occasional indulgence in 
Mn results in permanent subjection to sin ; right conduct forms 
a right disposition. For man there is possible only a choice of 
masters (Halt vi. 94). 

rlgliteoiianeia. Although some commentators would still 
ain here the distinctively Pauline sense of the word 'juslJfi- 
,' yet, as this yields a forced interpretation, it is better to 
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became obedient from the heart to that form of teaching 
whereunto ye were delivered; and being made free from 18 
sin, ye became servants of righteousness. I speak after 19 
the manner of men because of the infirmity of your flesh : 
for as ye presented your members as servants to unclean- 
ness and to iniquity unto iniquity, even so now present 
your members as servants to righteousness unto sancti- 

assume that the word here has its general meaning — right conduct 
or character. 

17. fCom Uie liaaxt. The phrase points to the spirituality and 
sincerity of the Christian life. 

fbim of tnmrrTiIng wliereuito re were OallTared. The 
metaphor here is of transference to a new master. Wilile we 
should say that the form of doctrine was delivered lo the persons, 
rather than that the persons were delivered to the form of doctrine, 
the conception here is easily understood, The converts were care- 
fully taught their Christain duty ; after their baptism they were 
left under the guidance and to the control of the instruction they 
had received. 

fDim: or, 'patlem'-'standard, not of doctrine, but of faith 
and duty. There is no thought of dilferent types of apostolic 
doctrine. 

19. I BpMk aftai tn* maimw of nut. Cf. Gal. iiL 15. Tlie 
phrase introduces an inadequate illustration of Divine truth, which, 
however, may make it intelligible lo human thought 

tba iBflrml-^ of jotix Sesb. The reference may be either 
(i) to failure in spiritual discernment, so that they could not 
understand the Chi-istian experience as a death and a life with 
Christ, and needed to have it represented as a service of righteous- 
ness instead of a service of sin ; or (a) to lack of spiritual power, 
so that holiness, instead of being to them a spontaneous expression 
of Che life of Christ in them, must needs assume the lower form 
of service to God as master. As Paul is giving a reason for 
the illustration which he has adopted, the former explanation is 
preferable ; although lack of power and failure in discernment 
are different aspects of the same immaturity or imperfection. 
' Flesh ' is here used to express human nature in its weakness, 
inteUectual and moral :See vii. 7-^5.) 

nnoleuuiesB and 'lawlessness' were characteristic of pagan 
rather than Jewish immorality. 

bililDit7 tinto Inlfl-nlty i better, ' lawlessness," The lawless 
principle results in the lawless act ; indulgence in sin is punished 
with abandonment to ^n, 

MUuMfleMlDni the process of being made holy, and 'sanctity,' 
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*o fication. For when ye were servants of sin, ye were free 
ai in regard of righteousness. What fruit then had ye at 

that time in the things whereof ye are now ashamed? for 
19 the end of those things is death. But now being made 

free from sin, and become servants to God, ye have your 
aj fruit unto sanctification, and the end eternal hfe. For 

the wages of sin is death j but the free gift of God is 

eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
7 Or are ye ignorant, brethren (for I speak to men that 

the state of holiness, are represented in Greek by words very 
similar in form, and in some cases interchangeable in meaning. 
Hence some commentators would render here 'unto sanctity' 
or 'holiness.' But unless there is some absolute necessity for 
assuming such a change of meaning, it is better to maintain the 
separate senses of the terras ; and here righteous deeds may fitly 
be described as having for result the process of sanctification, by 
holy deeds men become holy peraons, (See i. 7.) 

31. (1) The R.V. carries on the question to the word 'asbomed,' 
and the answer we must supply is ' None.' (g) Soitie commen- 
tators end the question with the word 'time, and regard the 
phrase tile thinffa wbareof 70 bzb now BahameA as the answer. 
The first construction seems more simple and natural, but the 
second is at least possible, and not less appropriate to the context. 
- sa. wvea; a soldier's pay. The word meant originally 
'ration money,' and was derived from a shorter word meaning 
'cooked food.' 

fMe gilt: V. 15. Eternal life is not merited or deserved as 
a reward, although it has to be prepared for by sanctification. 

(3) vii. 1-6, Releastfrotn aulhorit/ of lave, 

Paul had shewn that faith apart from the works of the law 
justifies; he had assumed that the believer in his Christian life 
is not under law but under grace; he has now to shew how 
deliverance from sin is also emancipation from law, and he does 
this by means of an illustration drawn from the marriage relation, 
(a) Ilie familiar legal principle that law is binding as long as life 
lasts is illustrated by the case of a woman, who during her husband's 
lifetime is not free, without social condemnation, to form any other 
connexion, but on her husband's death may marry again with- 
out blame {1-3). (*) In the same way the Christian's self was 
joined to the sinful nature, and the results of the union were actions 
finally producing death ; but now the sinful nature has been done 
■way with by his union with Christ in his death ; and, therefore, the 
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know the law), how that the law hath dominion over 
a man for so long time as he liveth ? For the woman ' 
that hath a husband is bound by law to the husband 
while he liveth ; but if the husband die, she is discharged 
from the taw of the husband So then if, while the 3 - 

Christian's self, on (he one hand, is no longer under the authority 
of the law, and, on the other, is free (o form such a union with 
Christ himself as will produce conduct acceptahle unto God (4, 5). 
(t) There must be a consequent change of spirit in the service 
thus rendered, as no longer bondage, but liberty (6). This 
illustration is not worked out as clearly as might be desired. 
According to veraes 1-3 the husband dies, and sets the wife free 
for another union ; the husband apparently representing the law, 
and the wife, the Christian's self. But according to verses 4-6, 
where the iltustrMion is explained, it is the Christian's self (the 
wife) which has died to the law (the husband), and yet lives on 
to be married to Christ. The meaning is, however, plain enough ; 
if the law has no farther claim on the Christian (is dead to him, 
verses 1-3), he has no further connexion with the law (is dead 
to it, verses 4, 5). We may, however, carry out the illustration 
consistently if we consider the old sinful nature as the husband, 
the permanent self of the Christian as the wife, the law of Moses 
as the law which binds the sinful nature to the self (the imputation 
of the sin to the self, and the condemnation of the self for the sin) ; 
the self continues under the jurisdiction of this law as long as the 
union continues. The death spoken of in verse 4, and again 
in verse 6, is the crucifixion of the old man, and as this, in 
one aspect, is the self of the Christian, its death is his death 
also, although the essential permanent self survives for a new 
life and a new marriage. The illustration is further complicated 
by a fresh train of thought. Marriage suggests ofl^pring, and 
so the illustration is made to apply not only to the Christian's 
conduct when Joined to the law, but also to his conduct as s 
result of the dissolution of the old union and the formation of the 
new union with Christ. 

1. ar* ye iEnoTknt ? Paul is going to state a conclusion which 
his readers might have drawn for themselves as a necessary in- 
ference from what he had stated about the Christian's death with 
Christ, as death ends all claims of law. 

til* law : better, ' law,' as Paul is not referring either to the 
Jewish or to the Roman law, but to law generally, in which this 
principle always iinds recognition. 

9. Ui* liiw of tha hnAuid: the rules of law that deal with 
the relation of marriage, the duties a wife owes to her husband 
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husband liveth, she be joined to another man, ^e shall 
be called an adulteress : but if the husband di^ she is 
free irom the law, so that she is no adulteress, though she 

4 be joined to another man. Wherefore, my brethren, ye 
also were made dead to the law through the body <^ 
Christ ; that ye should be joined to another, even to him 
who was raised from the dead, that we might bring forth 

5 fruit unto God. For when we were in the flesh, the sinful 
passions, which were through the law, wrought in our 

(' the law of the leper,' Lev. xiv. a ; ' the kw of Naiirite,' Num. 

4. 7* also w*t* m*t» tMM. As has already been shewn, it 
is the self, so far as it is one with the sinful slate, that dies when 
the old man is crucified with Christ (vL 6). If we take it for the 
Christian's permanent, esseotial sel^ then we have the contra- 
diction that it is represented as dead, end yet as living to be 
united to Christ. 

tlia bodr of Olirlvt: the sacrificial body of Christ The old 
man, the sinful self, is done to death by the Christian's spiritual 
participation in the crucifixion of Christ as a condemnatioa and 

MiotlieT. Not master, but husband ; for although it is not the 
law which is represented as the &st husband, but the sinful state, 
yet the law is so closely connected with the miful stale that Paul 
here practically identiSea the state under law with the sinful state, 
and death to sin is represented as death to law. 

bflnff nurtli ftmlt. Either there is a violent cliange of 
metapbor, or the words must mean ' bear oSspnng,' the illustra- 
tion of marriage being carried farther than the argument required. 

5. In tlie flash is contrasted with ' in the spirit.' It describes 
a life, the highest object of which is the indulgence of the senses 
and appetites. 

slnfol psaalona : Gr. 'passions of sins.' 'Passion' means 
Brst of all 'suffering,' and next,' the violent reaction of emotion ' ; 
the reactions here spoken of are ' of sins,' as due to temptations 
to sin, and as resulting in indulgence in sin. 

tllroivli Uie law. In this phrase Paul heralds the subject of 
the next paragraph. Law, instead of restraining, provokes sin. 

wivnght In OTur membarN. The iliustralion may be thus 
expanded. The passions of sins are the husband begetting, 
the members of the body are the wife bearing the olTapring of 
actions resulting in death(a similar iliustralion is found in, las. i. 15). 
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DiembeTs to bring forth fhift unto death. But now we have 6 
been dischai^ed from the Saw, having died to that wherein 
we were bolden ; so that we serve in newness of the spirit, 
and not in oldness of the letter. 
What shall we say then ? Is the law sin ? God forbid. 1 



_ 1 troia the law. The law hsd its jurisdiction 
only over the sinful state, the old man and the Christian having 
now no further eonneiiion with that, the law has no raore any 
claim on him. 

haTlnc died to tliM wli«r«lti ws wera holdm. The old 
sinful state is dead, and so the law has no more hold over it. 
The figure may be expanded thus: (i) The sinful state was 
hoiden by the law; (a) the self was wedded to the sinful state, 
and so under the law ; (3) the sinful state died, and so the law 
had no more to do with it ; (4) the self, having been set free from 
its connexion with the sinful state, is now out of all relation to 
the law, 

BO tbat: t>etter, 'so as to." Not result, but purpose is ex- 
pressed. There is complete emancipation from the law in order 
that ■ new service may be entered on. 

ii*ws«» la tlM spirit, . . . olduMM af tlie l«tt*r. This 
does not mean a new spirit and an old letter ; hut the new state 
Is a stale in the spirit : the old state was a state under the letter. 
' Spirit ' and ' letter ' are not here contrasted as the essential and 
the literal sense of a commandment. But life in the spirit is a 
*'' intained and controlled by the Holy Spirit (see chap, viil), 



(4} vii. 7-35. The fowerUsstuss of tiu bav. 

The Jewish objector, however, might assert that Paul in his teach- 
ing was identifying law and sin, if deliverance from sin must seeds 
mean also emancipation from law, and death to sin an end of the 
law. Paul indignantly denies this inference, and appeals to his 
own persona] experience to prove that not only is law impotent to 
control sin, but is even provocative of sin. This passage raises 
two questions. (l) Is Paul's use of the first person singular 
merely rhetorical, or is he autobiographical! It seems certain that 
he is giving his own experience, for it is only such an experience 
as explains his attitude to the law, and a personal testimony has 
greater value in the argument than a theoretical discussion could 
have. On the other tund, however, he evidently regards his 
experience as not solitary but as typical ; not only the Jew but 
even the Gentile might be aasnmed to have made an analogous 
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Howbeit, I had not known sin, except through the taw : 

discovery of the contradiction of conscience and conduct. It is 
more doubtful, however, whether, 13 has been maintained, we can 
regard verse j as the record of a definite event in Paul's inner 
life, when the discovery for the first time of the inwardness of 
the law, its application to desire and disposition, as well as choice 
and conduct, disturbed his Pharisaic self-satisfaction. It is 
possible he may in this verse be giving a summary account of 
a gradual process of moral development, (a) Does this passage 
refer to the unregenerate or the regenerate state? Is Paul 
speahing about the period prior to his conversion 1 Paul has said 
what he has to say alraut Justilication, and he is now dealing with 
sanctification. Hence it tias been argued the position of the 
passage shews that he cannot be dealing with a'\ experience 
previous to justification, but only with one which fii Is within the 
process of sanctification I But this argument is not concliasive, 
for Paul's aim is to meet an objection which may be made against 
allowing his claim that the Chiisllan believer is free from the 
law ; and it would be quite natural and legitimate to him to 
appeal to the powerlessness of the law, as he had ei^rienced it 
before his conversion, in proof that the law is not necessary as 
a means of sanctification for the believer. But further, in this 
passage he assumes that the law is a legitimate authority for the 
man who approves hut does not obey its commands; whereas 
for the Christian lieliever, who is not under law, but under grace, 
for whom Christ is the end of the law, the law is non-existent. 
If he were referring to the Christian experience in the passage 
he woiJd be self- contradictory, for he would be admitting the 
validity of the law, which it is the purpose of his argument to 
deny. It is true that the Christian, as not yet made perfect, is 
prone to lapse from filial freedom to legal bondage ; as his will is 
not absolutely identified with the will of Christ, holiness will 
sometimes cease to be for him the spontaneous exercise of an in- 
dwelling power, and will appear as a hard task to be discharged ; 
the contrast between desire and duty, the conflict between in- 
clination and aspiration, will present themselves in his experience 
though Christian ; and in so far his regenerate will reproduce 
features of his unregenerate state. This experience is his not as 
a Christian, but in so far as he falls short of claiming and using 
the grace offered to him in Christ. Possibly in verse 35 Paul 
intends to confess that even now he has some experience of this 
contrast and conQicI, (or there seems to be a chronological 
sequence in this personal confession. The first stage of his 
experience, his self-discovery through recognition of the inward 
claim of the law, is reported in verse 7, the end of his Pharisaic 
self-complacency in vene 9, the utter despair that possessed him 
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for I had not known coveting, except the law had said, 

HS he vented his fury on the Christians in verse 34, the deliverance 
that came to him on the way to Damascus in verse ag. The last 
sentence of this passage then may describe the continuance in the 
Apostle's present experience, although in lesser degree, of the 
straggle which had filled so large a place in his past experience 
before his conversion. It is an admission that while through 
Christ the victory has been decided, yet for a time the battle must 
still go on. While the capital has been occupied the provinces 
have yet to be subdued. To apply all that precedes this verse to 
Paul as a Christian, however, would be to admit practically that 
the grace of God is as poweriess against sin as Uie law is. To 
blunt the point of this argument, as is sometimes done, by the 
assumption that Paul throughout is speaking of the ChriBtian 
eipnience such as it is, or at least might be apart from the re- 
straining and constraining grace of Christ, is to attribute to Paul 
an over-subtlety of thoughL But what necessity is there for such 
desperate expedients to escape the admission that this is an 
account of the unregenerate state I The reason given is this : the 
unr^enerate man does not and cannot approve the law of God as 
good, will what is good, delight in the law 'after the inward 
man.' He is so completely in bondage to sin that he can know 
nothing of struggle against sin. This is, however, an exaggeration 
of the doctrine of total depravity which is simply against known 
facts. A man is not absolutely evil before, and absolutely good 
after, hia conversion. Neither element is entirely absent from the 
one or the other state, only their relative strength is changed. It 
is an extreme case when a man is so abandoned to sin as never to 
condemn it in his conscience and resist it by his will. Nearly all 
men know something of the inward conflict, even if it be not as 
intense and constant as Paul's was. The question cannot be 
decided by laying stress on the present tense, or by refusing to 
take it literally, by quoting single phrases, as 'sold under sin,' 
' performing (the evil),' 'wretched man,' on the one side. Or ' I 
hate (the evil),' ' I will to do the good,' ' I delight in the law,' on 
the other. But we must take the passage as a whole, and allow 
the general impression to tell on us ; we must consider the 
purpose to prove the poweriessncss of the law as a reason for 
refusing It any place in the Christian life ; we must note its 
position before the eighth chapter, which sketches the career of 
the Christians. With these explanations the course of the argu- 
m^it in this pr.ssage will be better appreciated. 

(a) Although deliverance from sin means emancipation from 
law, yet law and sin are not the same ; but law makes plain what 
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s Thou shalt not covet ; but sin, finding occasion, wrought 

in me through the commandment all manner of coveting ; 

9 for apart from the law sin is dead. And I was alive 

eaae, for sin has not bc«n aroused to deljr and disobey the law ; 
but once liie knowledge ia given, then slumbering sin is awakened 
and the soul is made miserable (9). (c) The blame of this result 
does not rest on the law, which aims at leading men to lire, 
although sin so uses it as to bring them to death, and which as 
given by God is holy, and shews this character in all its com- 
mands ; but all the fault lies with sin, which is provoked by control, 
and turns to man's injury what was Intended for his good, aod is 
thus allowed to shew its real nature (10-13). (<^ '^le law given 
by God, who is Spirit, is spiritual ; but man to whom it is given 
has not only the weakness of a creaturely nature, but by his 
physical organism, with its necessities and impulses, has been 
brought into bondage to sin. For while on the one hand his 
better seir (his conscience and reason) recognizes the command- 
ments of the law as right, on the other hand his lower nature 
(his passions and appetites) is altogether possessed by sin, so 
that his better self is powerless to keep him from sin or make him 
do right ; and he finds himself under the power of sin (14-90). 
(() Conscious of this contradiction between his higher and his 
tower nature, a man cannot himself remove it although it drives 
him unto despair ; and even when deliverance has come in Christ, 
yet the conflict goes on in so far as the victory is not yet alto- 
gether achieved (31-25). 

7. ooTstlnB : or, ' lust.' The Greek word corresponds rather 
with the tatter sense, and includes any unlawful desire, but may 
refer especially to the sensual passion. 

8. *"*'"ff oooKBlDii. The term ' occasion ' is used in a militaiy 
sense for 'a base of operations.' The phrase ' finding occasion ' 
means 'taking a hint,' or 'adopting a suggestion.' We migbt 
render here ' getting a start,' or ' snatching an opportunity.' 

atm is dead. The restraint on man's wishes, the opposition 
to man's inclinations which the law brings with it, awakens to 
life the self-seeking and self-pleasing tendency of his nature, 
which is not conscious of itself until it finds itself rebuked and 
restrained by the law ; but this self- discovery has, as its further 
result, self-assertion against the law. 

S. kllve. This word describes the freedom of a life which 
knows no subjection to law, the ease and comfort of a life in which 
conscience knows no guilt. The earliest years of childhood before 
the moral sense is educated, the first period in a nation's hbtory 
before moral standards have been fitted, it is of some such state 
that Paul is thinking. 
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apart from the law once ; but when the commandment 
came, sin revived, and I died ; and the commandment, lo 
which was unto life, this I found to be unto death : for " 
sin, finding occasion, through the commandment beguiled 
me, and through it slew me. So that the law is holy, and 1 a 
the commandment holy, and righteous, and good. Did 13 
then that which is good become death unto me? God 
forbid. But sin, that it might be shewn to be sin, by 
working death to me through that which is good j— that 
through the commandment sin might become exceeding 
sinful. For we know that the law is spiritual : but I am '4 
carnal, sold under sin. For that which I do I know not : 15 

xmdTaa. Sin began to live at ttie fall, was asleep till law 
came, awoke and fell to work when stirred up by the law. 

10. IUlB...a<MitIi. Thetaw was given in order that by obedience 
man might be rewarded witli the blessings of life (see x. 5. quota- 
tion from Lev. xviii. 5). In fact, however, by lua disobedience 
he incurred the penalty of death. 

11. beffnlled m«. Paul is thinking of the deceit practised by 
the serpent on Eve (Gen. iii. 13 : cf. a Cor. xi. 3 ; i Tim. ii. 14). 

Oxm: made miserable with a sense of guilt, and brought 
under the doom of death. 

la. tbe law . . . Uie eonunandmant : the whole and the parL 
1a.a\j : set apart or belonging to God. 
T^litooiui: according to standard. 
yood: beneficent in intention. 

13. The elTect of law in and by itself could not be death ) but its 
perversion to produce this result was permitted, that a full esposure 
of the character of sin might be made, as turning good into evil. 

■in: supply 'became death to me.' 

mlglit b«oomB CTcaadJJMt Blnfiil. Thisperversionof thelawby 
sin has a double result: it shews sin in its true character; it punishes 
sin by its own increase, for greater sin is the penalty of less sin, 

14. ■pinCnal: as the Manna, and the Water from the Rock 
(i Cor. X. 3, 4), because due to or given by tbe Spirit, and also 
because corresponding in character to origin. 

oanul. (i) The primary reference in the use of the word 
'flesh' is to the material organism ; man is spirit, but spirit breathed 
into a body of flesh and blood ; but the secondary reference is to 
those inclinations to self-indulgence and self-assertion which 
have their occasion in the body, the physical impulses and animal 
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for not what I would, that do I practise ; but what I hate, 

appetites, which unrestrained lead man into sin. Paul contrasts 
' spirit ' and 'flesh' as opposed principles, and hence it has been 
maintained that he regarded the Desh, because material, as essen- 
tially and necessarily cvit, having thus departed from the Jewish 
and adopted the Hellenic view. But it is now generally agreed 
that he uses flesh in the O. T. sense of hunuin nature in its 
creatu rely weakness ; but that as on the one hand he distinguishes 
the human soul from the Divine sjririt more sharply than had 
before been done, so on the other he attaches to 'llesh' a tnotal 
significance as the occasion, instrument, and seat of sin ; although 
not originally evil by nature, it has become in man a force 
antagonistic to righteousness. The prevalence of sensual sins 
■a the heathen world, or, as has been even suggested, some painful 
feature in his own experience, may have led Paul to use the term 
' ' flesh ' for sin generally ; but he does not confine the term to sin 
which has a connexion with the body, but includes in 'the works 
of the flesh' 'enmities, strifes, jealousies, wraths, tactions, divi- 
sions, heresies' (Gal. v. 19). His hope for a bodily resurrection 
(viiL 03), his description of the body as a living sacrifice unto God 
(xii. I, a) and as a temple of the Holy Ghost (i Cor. vi. 19), his 
call to the glorifying of God in the body (verse ao), his inclusion 
of the Aesh along with the spirit in the work of sanctification 
(a Cor. vii. i), and his ascription of flesb to Christ (i. 3, ix. 5 : 
see note on viii. 3) — all these are proofs that Paul did not regard 
the Qesh as essentially and necessarily evil. He uses the term in 
a number of senses, for mankind (iii. 30), human nature (i. 3, ix. 5, 
with reference to Christ), natural relationship (iv, 1, ix. 3, xi. 14), 
physical organism (ii. a8), the moral impotence of human nature 
(vi. 19}, human nature as subject to sin (vii. 5, 18, 35, viiL i, 3, 4, 
5, 7, 8, 9, ta, 13, liii. 14), (ii) There are two Greek adjectives, 
differing only by one letter, formed from the Greek word for flesh, 
the one means 'consisting of flesh, composed of flesh,' and the 
other ' having the nature of flesh,' i. e. under the control of the 
animal appetites ; the one might be rendered physical, the other 
sensual. In this place some of the MSS. read the one word, 
othen the other. There can be no doubt, however, that the 
moral reference is here intended, and that ' carnal ' is the correct 
rendering, although the balance of authority is rather in favour of 
the word which bears the more general sense. If Paul did not 
use the terms Indiscriminately, he may possibly have intended, by 
using the word in which the moral reference is usually absent, 
to lay cinphasis on the connexion of sin with the bodily organism. 
If Paul is thinking especially of senSual sin, then in veise 7 we should 
render 'coveting' and 'covet' 'lust' The same uncertainty about 
the reading is found in i Cor. iii. l( where 'carnal' i* contrasted 
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that I do. But if what I would not, that I do, I consent 16 
unto the law that it is good. So now it is no more I that 17 
do it, but sin which dwelleth in me. For I know that iS 
in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good thii^ : for 
to will is present with me, but to do that which is good 

with ' ^irituBL' There is no doubt of tbe readiKg or rendering in 
I Pet. ii. II, ' fleshly lusts' ; a Cor. x. 4, 'weapons not of the 
flesh' ; i. la, ' fleshly wisdom.' In Rom. xv, a^ and i Cor. 'a. ii 
'carnal things' is a phrase without moral reference ; although it is 
used in ciuitrast to 'spiritual things,' it means simply 'things 
needed Tor the sustenance of the body.' 

mold vndar aim like a prisoner of war who has been sold as 
a stave ; sin is the master under whose power the human person- 
ality tus been put by the Hesh with its impulses and appetites. 

IS. do: Gr. ' woric '; can? into effect, not OS ■ voluntary agent, 
but OS an instnimenl in another's power. 

I know not. Action does not follow deliberation ; but sin, 
acting on tbe impulses and appetites, uses tbe will as its tool. 
Hence there is failure on the one hand to praetlB*, do as a 
responsible moral being, what has been resolved on, and on the 
other hand there is the working or doing as an inanimate machine 
what the conscious self condemns and opposes. 

Ifl. This action without choice, contrary to purpose, shews 
that the self does not approve sin, but does approve the law of 
God, which sin disobeys. 

IT. So now: not ' at the present time,' but 'as the case is.' 
I. The inner, higher self has no share in the sin, but is 
hindered and overcome by the sin which, as a foreign power, has 
invaded, subjected, and tyrannizes over the human personidity, 
Paul therefore regards sin not merely as the wrong choice of the 
self, but as a power which can gain the mastery over the self, so 
as to compel action contrary to its desires and purposes. He 
divides the personality into two parts, the inward man, and the 
Besh or the members in which sin dwells, and he identifies self 
with the inward man, and treats the Qesh and members as some- 
thing distinct from the self. This is assuredly no scientific 
psychology, but one cannot even refrain from asking oneself 
whether it does not implicitly deny liberty and responsibili^. In 
tbe next verse, however, this analysis is modified. 

18. In ma. Paul now identifies the self with the flesh, just aa 
before be had identified it with the inward man, so that after all 
the self is responsible for, and active in the deeds «^ sin in the 
flesh. 

to will 1« psMMt with mat volitloa <Kes to my lMnd,'or 
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19 it not. For the good which I would I do not : but the 

10 evil which I would not, that I practise. But if what I 
would not, that I do, it is no more I that do it, but 

11 sin which dwelleth in me. I And then the law, that, to 
i> me who would do good, evil is present. For I delight 
13 in the law of God after the inward man : but I see a 

dilTerent law in my members, warring against the law of 
my mind, and bringing me into captivity under the law 

'is within lay reach.' Willing and doing are here contrasted, 
allhough volition is not complete until it takes effect in action. 
' To will ' is here used as equivalent to ' to wish ' or ' to puipose.' 
Goodness does not get beyond the intention ; so far the Self can 
go in its approval of the law, but action is beyond its power. 

80. no mora I . . . hut aln. But can a man thus disown 
responability for his actions! Probably all that Paul means, 
however, is that while sin is chosen and willed, and it involves 
guilt only as chosen and willed, the self is not absolutely identified 
with the evil choice, but there is still left in a nun the desire and 
the purpose not to sin but to do righteousness. This Paul regards 
■s the true and permanent self of the man ; he is thus far from 
teaching the doctrine of total depravity- 
Si. ttialaw: or.'in regard to the law.' In the former rendering 
the term 'the law' is used in an unusual sense for 'the rule,' 
' the constraining principle ' : the content of this rule then is the 
presence of evil in the self willing good. In the latter case 'the 
law ' means especially the Mosaic law, one of the commandments 
of which has been quoted, and the meaning may be brought out 
in a paraphrase ; In so far as concerns my relation to the law, 
while I approve it as good, and wish to obey it, yet I am hindered 
by ever-present sin. Paul may be supposed to have intended to 
write, ' 1 find the law, when I intend to do good, powerless to help 
me,' but instead of completing the sentence to have turned aside 
to state what made the law thus powerless. While the use of 
the term 'law' for 'rule 'is unusual, yet the former rendering does 
less violence to the grammatical structure of the sentence than 
the latter. 
SS. dall^t. Conscience approves what law commands. 
InwKid nuui (vi. 6), reason, conscience, mental and moral 
bculties. 

BS. »dmzMitl»wi a force acting uniformly in opposition to 
the law which the inward man approves. 

iBWOf my mind: or, reason'; the faculty which distinguishes 
right from wrong, which bclongi to man's moral nature, and is 
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(rf sinwhich is in my members. O wretched man that I »4 
am ! who shall deliver me out of the body of this death 7 
I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord. So then »6 

diaiinct from ' spirit,' wliich is the peculiar organ of religion. This 
' mind ' may become reprobate (i. a8), but it can also be renewed 
(xii. a). The inward tnan is a wider term, but includes the mind. 
The law revealed to and approved by the mind becomes the law 
of (he mind. 

54. wTetcbedDiHi. This cannot describe a ChHstian. Butcould 
a Pharisee be so miserable — would he not be self-satisfied ? But 
Paul had probably tost all Pharisaic vanity and conceit before he 
became a Christian. Possibly it was his discovery that Pharisaism 
offered no way of peace that drove him into persecuting the 
Christians, as both a relief from his inward misery, and ■ means 
of securing God's favour, which he had realized he could not obtain 
by the keeping of the law. Was his vision on the way to Damascus 
an answer to so despairing a cry ? Were the goads against which 
he had ticked (he feelings of intense di^ust with, and despair 
regarding, himselfl This passage, however, is not merely auto- 
tMOgraphy, it expresses a typical experience. 

thA body; the realm in which sin reigns. 

tUa Aeatli. The body as subject to sin is also under the 
dominion of death. Il is a body doomed to die. For Paul 
deliverance from sin appeared to be completed only when the 
body which had been its occasion, seat, and instrument was taken 
away. Christians wait for their adoption, ' the redemption of 
their body ' at the resurrection (viii. 23). 

55. X tHaDk Ooa ; or, ' But thantis be to God.' What does Paul 
thank God for! (i) The power of the new life in Christ, death 
to sin, and life unto God. (a) The hope given in Christ of final 
emancipation from sin and death. 

So then ! the words following do not serve simply as a 
summary of the whole passage, but are an admission by Paul 
that the deliverance in Christ has not yet been completed, and 
that the inward conflict, though in modified form, still continues. 

The CHRTSTiAn's Emancipation froii the Law (vii). 
As Paul's teaching in the relation of the Christian to the law 
may be easily misunderstood, and so present serious difficulties, 
it seems necessary at this stage to offer some observations in 
explanation and defence of his view. The immediate practical 
question which Paul had to deal with in his apostolate was the 
emancipation of his Gentile converts from the Jewish law, the 
' ' 1, and all the ceremonial and ritual observances 
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I myself with the mind serve the law of God ; but widi 
the flesh the law of sin. 

of Judaism. But he b not content frith settling this narrower 

issue ; he raises the wider problem of the relalioQ of the believer 
to any law, and solves it by affirming his absolute freedom. 
While there would be none found probably who would deny ttie 
righloess of his advocacy of Gentile emancipation from Judaism, 
yet doubt may be felt regarding the wisdom of his assertion 
of absolute freedom. Licence and laxity may so easily take 
the place of liberty that law in some form or a:iolher seems 
a necessary provision for the moral life. We must look at Paul's 
teaching to See if it provides the necessary moral safeguards. 
While the Jew has the law of Moses, the Gentile has the law 
in himself. The Jew, while boasting his possession, neglects the 
practice of the law, and it is not having but doing the law that 
profits. Yet as all have sinned none can be justified by the works 
of the law. What the law alone does, and can do, is to bring the 
knowledge of sin. Sin as disobedience to a known pruhibttion 
becomes transgression, and so incurs guiit, and therefore the law 
works wrath. Not only does the law bring condemnation, but 
by its very restraint provokes sin, and so multiplies the offence. 
The sin in man's nature, the flesh, not only renders man impotent 
to fulfil the demands of the law, but is even driven to more 
reckless self-assertion in opposition to the law. This was Paul's 
own experience of life under the law. While it awakened the 
moral consciousness, it could not strengthen the moral purpose ; 
it produced only a deeper sense of discord between duty and 
desire. Despair of self was all the law brought to him. In many 
of his countrymen it worked otherwise, but even more disastrously. 
It led them to maJte the assumption that they could so keep the 
commandments of God as to gain merit before Him, and so secure 
a reward. It led them to take up an attitude of presumptuous 
confidence towards God ( to claim God's favour as a right instead 
of welcoming it as a gift. A false view of the relation of God 
and man was the result of the law for the majority of the Jewish 
people. This result was what John the Baptist and Christ himself 
had condemned in the people, as the other result was what 
Paul experienced in himself. While he generally approves the 
provisions of the law, asserts its Divine origin, ascribes its failure 
to the wilfulness and weakness of the flesh, disowns any intention 
to identify law and sin, and instead of making it void seeks to 
establish it ; yet he puts for all its varied and complex provisions 
the one principle of love as the fulfilment of the law, and for 
conformity to its rales, union with Christ realized in a life in the 
Spirit Disregarding all the ceremonial and ritual obsei-vances 
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There is therefore now no condemnation to them that 8 

of Ihe law, he affirms its moral content, yet not as external 
command, but as inward constraint. Morality for him is not the 
observance of rules, but the spontaneous and energetic expression 
and exercise of a Divine life present and active in the believer— 
a life, the characteristic, constant feature of which is love, because 
reproducing the nature of God. Righteousness must be done, of 
that he is convinced. What is the most effective way of securing 
that man's liberty will be used for righteousness! Experience 
had proved thai conformity to an external comniand failed to 
secure righteousness. Experience was proving that union with 
Christ by his Spirit made possible a life of love, in which all the 
commandments found their fulfilment. Who can doubt the greater 
effectiveness of the expulsive and the impulsive power of Ihe 
new affection for Christ, as compared with the restraints or the 
constraints of conscience apart from Christ) If a man will not 
rise to the height of this union with Christ, which makes the 
moral life free, he is not by his failure released from the demands 
of purity, temperance, justice, charity. If he will not live under 
grace, he must needs fall under law. As in the history of mankind 
1-w was a preparatory stage for grace, so in individual experience, 
he who will not accept Christ as Saviour and Lord has no part 
in Ihc freedom wherewith Christ makes free, the freedom that 
is secured and maintained only by dying unto sin and living 
unto God. If a believer in Christ uses his liberty for self- 
indulgence, he in that act lapses from his Christian standing, 
and needs, by penitence and pardon, to be restored to it. He 
enjoys rightful freedom only in so far as he is in all things one 
with Ihe mind and will of Christ. His emancipation from the 
law means, and can mean nothing else than absolute submission 
to Christ. Surrender to a person takes the place of obedience to 
a commandment, and as it is surrender to a person dearly beloved 
it is felt as perfect freedom. 

(S) viii. The eourst of ike Chnstkm life. 

This chapter sketches in outline die life of the believer, for 
which, in vii. 35, Paul gives thanks. In it is shewn (i) that 
Christ's coming and Ihe gift of the Spirit have done in him what 
the law failed to do (i-ii); (ii) that he, living in the Spirit, 
becomes a son and an heir of God (13-17) i (ii>) that nature shares 
his ardent expectation of his inheritance (iB-95) ; (iv) that he in 
his present experience is sustained by the Spirit's intercession 
in accordance with the Divine purpose (116-30) ; (v) that he thus, 
amid all affliction, has the certainty of ultimate triumph (31-39). 

(i) viii. i-ii. The Spirifs power, (a) Christ by his Spirit, 
which is life and gives life, has saved the believer from the power 
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a are in Christ Jesus. For the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus made me free from the law of sin and of 

of sin and the dominion of death ; for by assuming the human 
nature, of which sin has taken possession, and by offering it as 
a sacrifice, he has executed God's sentence on sin, a task beyond 
the power of the law to accomplish owing to the hindrance o^ered 
by the sinful passions, and accordingly has eifected a moral 
transformation in human nature (1-4). (A) This tnuisfoTQiatioii 
involves a complete change of interests and inclinations, the 
spiritual taking the place of the carnal, and results in the entire 
removal of the estrangement between God and man due to sin, 
and their complete reconciliation (5-8). (c) The evidence of this 
transformation is the present possession of the Holy Spirit, which 
is the promise and pledge of a personal resurrection similar to 
Christ's, even although the existing physical organism, because 
of its connexion with sin, must perish (9-11)- These verses are 
pregnant with truth. The i>urpose of God the Father, the 
incarnation and sacrifice of God the Son, the presence and power 
of God the Spirit, are all mentioned as co-operative in accom- 
plishing what the law could not accompliBh, The execution of 
sentence on sin, the deliverance of man from the power of sin, 
the justification oC the believer in the sight of God, the recon- 
ciliation of the forgiven to God. the communication of the Spirit, 
the resurrection of the body — all these truths are presented in this 
outline of the believer's life. 

1. oonAeionatloii. This is the very opposite of Justification. 
Although Paul here recalls the initial stage of the Christian life, 
when the believer is declared and treated as righteous, yet what 
he is going to deal with is the process of sanctification. But 
there is a reason for this statement. If the grace of God were 
not able to keep a man holy he would be always lapsing again 
into sin, and so again coming under condemnation, and again 
needing justification. As the Christian life is, however, in its 
ideal one of progressive sanctification, the initial act of justification 
does not need to be repeated. 

them tluM Kre in Chrln T«ni>. Without such union in 
death and life with Christ as is described in vi. i-ii, a man 
cannot on the one hand claim the justification of which Paul 
treats in iii. ai-31, or on the other experience the sanctification 
with which this chapter deals. Saving faith is not, and cannot l>e, 
anything else or less than such union with Christ. 

2. t^e law of the Bpizit of Ufa 1 the rule exercised by the 
Spirit, who is Himselflife, and gives life. The lawless ^Tanny of 
sin and death is aboUshed by the lawful authority of the Spirit, 
who has not only the right but also the power to reign. 
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death. For what the law could not do, in that it was $ 
weak through the flesh, God, sending his own Son in the 

S. whM tha law oonld not 0.0. (i) Literally the phrase may be 

rendered in two ways: (i) the impossible for the law ipassive 
sense), or (a) the impotence of the law (active sense). The R, V. 
rendering assumes Ihc Rrst sense, which is more in accord with 
Biblical usage, and gives an easier construction o( the whole 
sentence, although ancient ajilborlty, which must have great 
weight in the interpretation of the language, supports the second 
sense, (li) As regards the relation of this phrase to the whole 
sentence, two constructions are possible, (i) Either we regard 
'the impossible to the law' as an accusative in apposition, 
explaining 'condemned sin in the flesh'; Christ by his coming 
did what the law could not do. (a) Or we treat ' the impotence 
of the law ' as a nominative in apposition, which is defined by the 
following setitence. The impotence of the law is shewn by this, 
that Christ had to come to condemn sin in the flesh. This is 
a more difficult construction, and gives a more strained sense. 
The R. V. interpretation is therefore to be preferred. 

Is tliat ^ because : or, 'wherein,' The latter sense is better, 
as Paul is not stating the reason for the powerlessness of the law, 
but catling attention to the point in which it ^tls. While the 
law can point out the right way it cannot make weak aian walk 

his own Son. The word 'own' is intended to emphasize 
the clo°e relationship between Christ and God, So again in verse 
3a, although another Greek word is used which might be para- 
phrased by 'his very' Son. In CoL i. 13 the sense is given more 
fully, 'the Son of His love.' 

Is til* llkensBi of alnfnl fleBh. The phrase raises two 
important questions, (i) Does Paul use the term 'likeness' to 
suggest similarity and not identity between the human nature 
of Christ and that of mankind generally I (a) By the term ' flesh 
of sin,' does he mean simply to state the '&ct that in mankind 
genetrUly the flesh is the seat of sin 1 or does be expressly affirm 
an essential and necessary connexion between the flesh and sin 1 
On the answer to these questions depends the further important 
question, (3) Was the nature which tbc Son of God assumed a sinful 
human nature, that is, a nature with a tendency to evil, which, 
although it was never allowed to assert itself, was nevertheless 
present, and bad constantly to be kept under restraint ! or was it 
a human nature, liable to temptation yet without any inclination 
to eviU As regards the answer to the second question, it has 
already been shewn (see vii. 14) that Paul does not affirm the 
essential or necessary sinfulness of the llesh, although as a matter 
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likeness of sinflil fiesh and as an offering for sin, con- 
4 demned sin in the flesh : that the ordinance of the law 

of fact there is a close ancl constant conDcxlon between sin aod 
flesh. As regards the first question, the answer depends on 
wliat has just been stated. For if Paul had regarded the flesh 
as necessarily and essentially evil, there can be no doubt that the 
term 'likeness' would have been intended to indicate similarity 
but not identity ; but if he was simply statine the lacl that 
the flesh is the seat of sin in mankind generally, then there was 
not the same motive for in any way distinguishing Christ's human 
nature from that of all other men. Now briefly to answer the 
third question we may say that Paul intends to affirm the likeness 
of Christ's humanity witli man's as flesh, material organism, and 
all that that may involve, but so far also the unlikencss, as the 
flesh WHS never the seat of ^n. Liability to temptation, conflict 
vfith evil, conquest of sin, all these he means to ascribe lo Christ, 
else the verse would have no meaning at all, for a personality 
incapable of sin would not have condemned sin in the flesh. 

and as an ofTering for tin : Gi. ' and for sin.' This phrase 
is found constantly in the Greek O. T. as an equivalent for 
the 'sin-offering.' In Leviticus alone it is used more than fifty 
times. As Paul in iii. 25 describes Christ's death as propitiatory, 
and as his reference probably is to sacrifices (see note there), it is 
possible that he here does refer to the sin-offering, but the contest 
seems to require a wider reference. The purpose of the passage 
is to shew that the Christian can now gain a victory over sin 
which the law was powerless to secure for him ; the power by 
which he thus conquers is the Spirit. Christ's life was typical. 
He became truly man, and yet instead of coming into subjection 
to sin, he resisted its temptations, and so conquered it ; and he 
has thus proved sin both unnecessary and unjustified. His 
sinlessness was the condemnation of the sin of all mankind. 
Christ dealt with sin on behalf of mankind, not only in bearing 
its penalty in his death, but also in denying its claim, breaking its 
power, overthrowing its reign in his life, in which, although he 
was tempted in all points even as we are, yet he was without sin. 
While this wider reference of the phrase does admirably suit the 
context, yet the emphasis Paul lays on Christ's death 10 his 
teaching maybe admitted to lend support to the narrower reference 
to a sacrifice for sin. 

oondrauwd Kbi i^ tit* flesli. Is this condemnation to be 
limited to his death, or extended to his life as well I If limited 
to his death, as a vicarious endurance of the penally of sin, then 
it is viewed as the ground of justification, and not as the reason 
for sanctification as the context requires. The law was able 
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might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the spirit For they that are after the flesh do mind 5 
the things of the fleah ; but they that are after the spirit 
the things of the spirit For the mind of the flesh is 6 

to coademn siQ in the Sense in which Christ's vicarious sacrifice 
was a condemnation of sin. It demanded and pronounced such 
penalty. What the law could not do was to enable men (o live 
a holy life as now by the Spirit of Christ was made possible for 
them. This condemnation must, therefore, have taken place in 
Christ's lite, or in his death only as the crowning act of hts 
conflict with, and conquest of, sin. In his death he died to sin 
in the sense that he ceased from all contact with sin, was no 
longer liable to templstion, in his filial obedience made an absolute 
surrender to God of that will of self which is asserted in sin. 
This death to sin was not brought about merely by a physical 
event, but by a moral process which, continued throughout hts 
life, was completed in his obedience unto death, his surrender 
unto God : ' Not my vrill, but thine be done." Christ's whole 
life, the spirit and purpose of which is summed up in the sacrifice 
of his death, the offering not merely of a slain body, but of 
a surrendered will, is the condemnation of sin. For the Christian 
joined to Christ, and therefore sharing his obedience, an has been 
once for a)) condemned as having no claim on him, no rule over 
him. This is the most attractive and seems the most appropriate 
interpretation. If, however, the reference in the previous phrase 
is (0 the sin-oflering, then the sense here must be somewhat as 
follows : Christ in his death was made sin for us, and became 
a curse. His death was the execution of the Divine sentence of 
condemnation on sin. Sin thus appears as an e:tecuted criminal, 
and therefore its power is brolien ; its rule is ended for all who, as 
united to Christ, accept the Divine judgement on sin. 

4, orOlnuiiM: the righteous demand. 

fDUUle«. Paul does not mean literal obedience to the Mosaic 
statutes. By ' fulfilment ' he means what Christ means in Matt. v. 
17, what the law aimed at making man in character and conduct 
by its precepts, and failed in making him, that he fully and freely 
becomes by life in the Spirit. 

flam, . . . NplTtt. ' Flesh ' is man's nature in its creatnrely 
weakness and its proneness to sin ; ' Spirit ' is that nature as 
renewed by grace, and devoted to ri^teousness through the 
Spirit of God. 

5. mind : set their minds and hearts on ; direct their spiritual 
faculties of attention, afiectlon, and activity to (cf. Matt, xvi. 33 ; 
Phil. li. s). 
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death; but the mind of the spirit is life and peace: 
7 because the mind of the flesh is enmity against God; for 

it is not subject to the law of God, ndther indeed can it 
s be : and they that are in the flesh cannot please God. 
9 But ye are not in the flesh, but in the spirit, if so be that 

the Spirit of God dwelleth in you. But if any man hath 
10 not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. Aiid if Christ 

fl. tha mind of th* flaali !■ AMitb. The general intention aad 
mcHnation of the life in the flesh is such that it produces a menial, 
moral, and spiritual decay, which will finally culminate in death 
of body and BOuL 

lift ondpMUM. Not only is he who lives in the Spirit assured 
of a blessed and glorious immortality, but already he experiences 
that quickening of mind, heart, and will which is its foretastes 
' Peace ' adds to the objective fact, the subjective feeling of satis- 
faction in the sute attained; for the term means not Only 
with God, but also the blissful c 



such reconciliation. 

7. •lunltT affalnst Ood. Only be wbo lives in the Spirit can 
be at peace with God, because by its very nature the life in the 
flesh, as self-induigeuce and self-assertion, involves disobedience 
and antagonism to God, and results in a sense oC estrangement 
from God. It is characteristic of Paul's style that he should, in 
verse 6, contrast the mind of the flesh and the mind of the Spirit 
as regards their ultimate consequences, death and life ; that he 
should mar the symmetry of his sentence by adding, as an after- 
thought, the words 'and peace,' and that by that afterthought 
he should be turned back in his course to deal with some of 
the more immediate consequences of the mind of the flesh — 
estrangement from God, disobedience against God, disapproval 
by God. 

e. not In the llMli. The believer still lives in fats material 
organism, but the impulses and appetites, of which it is the source 
and instrument, no longer dominate his will and so control his 

Intliampirlt. The characteristic of this life is the prominence 
and predominance of the affections and activities in which man 
shews his affinity to. and maintains his communion with, God. 

If M be. Theold life ceases only as the new life commences; 
the Spirit can alone expel the flesh from rule in man's life. 

tHe Spirit of Ood. This Ufe in the Spirit is not the result of 
human effort; it is due to the operation of God personally in man. 

wm» of hia. Without the Spirit a man is in no sense a 
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is in you, the body is dead because of sin ; but the spirit 
is life because of righteousness. But if the Spirit of him 1 1 
that raised up Jesus from the dead dwelleth in you, he 
that raised up Christ Jesus from the dead shall quicken 
also your mortal bodies through his Spirit that dwelleth 
in you. 

Christian. He is the Spirit of God as God is the ultimate source, 
the Spirit of Christ «s Christ is the immediate channel, for Christ 
is the tjipical manifestation of the Spirit's presence and power in 
human personality, and becomes the cause in his work of the 
communication of the Spirit to man. The interchangeable use of 
the phrases ' Spirit of God ' and ' Spirit of Christ ' indicates the 
anity-in-difference of the godhead. 

10. tlie iKMly !■ dead. In what sense t (1) Christ, having 
died for us on the cross, our bodies are reckoned as having been 
put to death, as having; borne the penally of sin. (2) As occasions 
and instruments of sin our bodies are dead to us ; we employ 
them no more for the ends of sin. (3) Our bodies bear in them 
the sentence of mortality ; they ore destined for and doomed to ' 
death as a penalty (or sin. This third sense is simplest, and suits 
the context best, 

Um Bplilt la 1U» bwwnaa of rlEbMonmaBS. The human 
BiHrit by the indwelling and inworking of the Divine Spirit is 
not only assured of immortality, but already gives evidence of 
that life which cannot but be immoital, because akin to, and 
of w<nth for, God, The reason for this certainty ot life is 
'righteousness,' taken in the widest possible sense as including 
both justification and sanctifi cation. Him whom God has for- 
given and is making holy He wil! not suffer to perish, but will 
preserve in life. 

11. Um thmt niMd np Jwnu from tlia daML Tie resur- 
rection of Christ is the pledge and pattern of the believer's 
resurrection. Christ is the ficstfruits (i Cor. xv. 30-33), snd 
it is by the same power as raised him that believers vvill be 
raised (1 Cor. vi. 14 ; a Cor. iv. 14 ; Phil, iii, ai ; i Tliess. iv. 14). 
Those who now share his life in the Spirit will once share his 
resurrection. 

tlixoii^ his spirit: or, ' because of his Spirit.' to the one 
case the Spirit is the power by means ol which the dead are 
raised ; in the other, the reason of their being raised. The 
two senses are not contradictory, but hanaonious. The Spirit 
sustains the higher life of the believer now, because of that life 
he expects the rasurrection. But may we not assume that the 
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" So then, brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to 

13 live after the flesh : for if ye hve after the flesh, ye must 
die; but if by the spirit ye mortify the deeds of the body, 

14 ye shall hve. For as many as are led by the Spirit of 

same Spirit who sustains the life will not only continue to auBtain 
it through death, tiut will also be the agent of the Divine working 
for the completion ot that life in the resurrection ? For the 
Spirit is represented in the Old and New Testament alike as 
the spirit of power as well as of holiness, the spirit of miraculous 
endowments as well as sanctifying influences. 

(ii) viii. 13-17. The biiitver as son and htir. From this contrast 
in the consequences of life in the flesh and life in the Spirit 
Paul first of all draws a practical inference — the duty of the 
l>eliever to shun the former and seek the latter life. In offering 
an additional reason for this exhortation he passes on to present 
another aspect of the Christian life, the Glial relation to God 
which the believer possesses ; and this truth again suggests a 
return of thought to the Christian hope, represented as an 
awaited inheritance. Although the exhortation of verses la 
and 13 attaches itself closely to the preceding verses, yet as 
the following verses 14 to 11 give an additional reason for it, 
although introducing a new topic, the paragraph division in the 
R. V. is correct (a) The hope of resurrection in Christ enforces 
the duty of abandoning the lower life and cherishing the higher, 
as indulgence of the sinful nature cannot but end in deatli, while 
resistance to its temptations in the cultivation of the spiritual 
capacities leads to life (la, 13). (fr) This must necessarily be 
the result^ as submission to the Spirit estaUishes and maintains 
the filial relation of the believer to God, and the Spirit Himself 
afTords the evidence of the reality of this relation by communicatii^ 
an assured consciousness of it (14, 15). (c) This consciousness, 
which is being ever confinned by the Spirit, includes the expecta- 
tion of an inheritance of glory, to be shared with Christ even as 
his sufferings have been shared (16, 17). 

IS. BatAta*. Moral obligation is represented as a debt (i. 14). 

IS. mortlQr: so restrain and repress as to reduce to itupotence 
the impulses and appetites which result in evil deeds, 
dMd>t Gr. 'doini^'; practices, dealings. 

14. led 1>r til* Spirit. While the Spirit dwells and works 
in the spiritual man ; yet such a phrase as this shews that the 
Apostle clearly distinguishes the human from the Divine Spirit; 
there is immanence, but not identity ; the operations of the Spirit 
demand the voluntary co>operation of man. 
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God, these are sons of God. For ye received not the 15 
spirit of bondage again unto fearj but ye received the 
spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The 16 

•oas of Ood. The phrase means that those who sre led 
by the Spirit have not merely such a relationship to God as 
children have to their parents (this natural relationship is suggested 
by the term 'children'), but ei^'oy the full status, with ^1 the 
privileges and benefits which it confers, of those who have attained 
their majority. In Gal. iii. 34-^ the position of believers as sons 
of God is contrasted vrith their condition under the law as a tutor. 
Again in iv. 1-7 the condition of the child, though heir yet under 
guardians and stewards, is contrasted with his position as a son 
who has reached 'the term appointed by the father' for his 'coming 
of age.' Paul does not expressly deny, neither does be explicitly 
affirm, the universal fatherhood of God. Whether man has a 
natural relationship to God as son, he does not inquire. What 
alone concerns him is the actus] condition of men in relation lo 
God ; and he recognizes that men, as sinners, are so estranged 
from, suspicious of, and opposed to, God, that they cannot in the 
full moral and religious sense t>c described as sons. Only the 
reconciled and regenerate are fulfilling Ibe obligations, and so 
enjoying the privileges of sons. 

15. reoeivMI: at the beginning of the Christian career, when 
justified and reconciled. 

tba >plilt: not either the human or the Divine Spirit, hut 
a more general use of the term to express a mood, habit, or state 
of feeling. 

bondAga : 3 servile temper, a slavish disposition, 
again nnto teas : so as to fall back again from the joy and 
trust of conversion into the dread felt by the sinner conscious of 
God's wrath. 

tha aplTlt of Ixwdage signifies a permanent disposition ; 
Au, a temporary emotion, which is its results and manifestation 
(see iL 8). 

kOapUon: tit. 'placing as son.' The Jews had no such 
practice, but the Greeks and Romans had. A man might by this 
legal process be taken into a family with which he had no natural 
relationship, might possess all the rights and he invested with all 
the duties of a born son. Paul does not mean expressly to deny 
man's natural relationship, and to substitute for it a legal. He 
uses this change of legal relationship 33 an illustration of th« 
contrast between the sinner's and the believer's consciousness in 
rehition to God. 

Mtt^, Vatliar. The first word is Aramaic, the language spoken 
by Jews in Palestine 1 Uie second is Greek, a language aJso under- 
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Spirit himself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are 
t; children of God: and if children, then heirs; heirs of 
God, and joint-heirs with Christ ; if so be that we suffer 
with him, that we may be also glorified with him. 

stood and spoken by many Palestiniao Jews. We find the same 
repetition in Mark kiv. 36, 'Abba, Father, all things are possible 
unto thee,' and in Gal. iv. 6. As Jesus spoke both languag^es it is 
very probable that it was his habit in prayer to use both words, 
and that some of his disciples took the habit from him. When it 
reached Paul, he banded it to his converts. 

16. tmnrath wltnasa wltb. In ii. 15 conscience is represented 
as bearing witness with the work of the law ; in ix. a conscience 
is described as bearing witness with Riul himself in the SpiriL 
Here the spirit of adoption is analysed Jntolwo co-openuit factors, 
the Divine and the human spirit. But anotlier explanation has 
been suggested. The term ' Abba, Father ' may have been used in 
public worship tn the church, in which the Spirit has His distinctive 
sphere and organ ; thus the individual consciousness of aon^ip 
may have been confirmed by the corporate consciousness as ex- 
pressed in the forms of worship. The first explanation is, however, 
quite in accord with Paul's psychological method ; and for the 
second the context does not afford any basis, for there is DOthioe 
said about the church. In such an explanation (he 'cfaurchly 
mind is reading itself back into the thoughts of the Apostle. 

ohildran. The tenn suggests affection, intimacy, dq»eii- 

17. ItalTB. The idea of an inheritance is derived from theO.T. 
The term refers first of all to the simple possession of the Holy 
Land (Num. xxvi. 56) ; it signifies next the permanent and 
assured possession (Ps. xxv. 13); it is then specialized to mean 
Messiah's deliverance of the land, and his settlement of the people 
in it (Isa. bi. ai) ; once more it is generalized to express all the 
Messianic blessings (Matt. v. 5). Christ, in the Parable of the 
Wicked Husbandmen, calls himself the heir (Matt. xii. 38), and 
so to bim may be due the N. T. use of the tenn (cf. iv. 14 ; Gal. 
iii. 39, iv. 7). TTie chUd of God has not yet entered Into the full 
possession of all his powers and blessings, and therefore he still 
waits his inheritance (cf. i John iii. 1-3). 

•oSOr with him. Paul here seems to be recalling to bis 
readers a common Christian saying; for in a Tim. ii. 11-13 the 
words ' If we died with him, we shall also live with him ; if we 
endure, we shall also reign with him ' are descrit>ed thus : Faithful 
is the sayitig.' Christ's life is typical As he went, so all his 
followers must go, through pain to peace, through suffering to 
glory. (Matt. xx. aa, 93; a Cor. L si Phil, iii, \o; Col. i. 04.) 
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For I reckon that the -sufferings of this present time are 18 

(iii) viii. 18-35, Nalurt sharing man's Jiofe. The Christian not 
only hopes in spile of his sorrows, but can sec in his endurance 
of these sorrows a means of the fulfilment of his hope. His 
affliction is not solitary, but entends to the whole present order 
of existence. Can he use his experience in (he interpretation of 
the universe I Can he give to creation generally a phKe in his 
expectations, even as it has a share in his afflictions J Paul 
answers this question in the affirmative. He does not merely 
ascribe to nature sympathy with the moods of man, as the poela 
have so often done. He attributes to nature a consciousness of, 
and a dissatisfaction with, its present imperfection— a desire for, 
and an expectation of. Its completion. He includes nature in 
man's grievous disaster, but also in his glorious destiny. As by 
the sin he has committed he has brought misery, so by the grace 
he will receive be will impart blessing. This cosmic speculation 
cannot be fully discussed. There may be difficulty in accepting 
Paul's accotint of the origin of physical evil as altogether due to 
man's sin. There can. however, be no doubt that man has a vital, 
organic relation to his environment. The evolution (rfthe world 
and the development of humanity are not independent but con- 
nected processes. If we are warranted in believing in the 
progress of the race, we are justified in hoping for a corre- 
spondent and consequent transformation of the universe. For the 
perfect man we may expect the perfect hone. If we may under' 
stand the scientific doctrine of 'the survival of the fittest' in 'the 
struggle for existence ' as meaning that progress is through pain, 
then Paul's spiritual intuition offers some analogy to the con- 
clusion of science ; even as in i Cor. xv. 46-49 he anticipates in 
some measure the results of recent research. We are justiiied 
in studying this passage as not a flight of fancy, but as displaying 
both insight into the world's course and loresight of its goal. 

(d) There can be no comparison, Paul declares, between the 
present ill and the ftiture good, for the hope of it possesses even 
the whole creation, amid all the pain which nun's sin has brought 
upon it, and transforms this pain from a death-throe to a Krth- 
pang (i8-9t). [b) Believers can discern in nature an incomplete- 
ness and dissatisfaction, such as they themselves experience, 
because although they already possess in their own spiritual life 
the pledge of their own coming good, yet they ardently desire 
that complete deliverance which includes even their bodies (aa, 
03). (fi) As all that is involved in the Christian salvatitMi is not 
immediately realized, hope has a place to Gil in Christian life 
iTom its beginning, and if it plays its part, endurance and expecta- 
tion will both be characteristic of the believer (34, 95). 

18. I Taokos: I count up, make an estimate, strike a balance. 
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not worthy to be compared with the glory whkh shall be 

19 revealed to us-ward. For the earnest expectation of the 

creation waiteth for the revealing of the sons of God. 

P»u1 hu been speaking of the Christian's inheritance of glory, but 
he remembers that for the believer as for Christ the path to 
glory is through pain, and so he turns aside in this passage to 
shew : (i) that the glory far exceeds the pain ; (a) that the pain U 
shared by all creation ; (3) that even the pain in creation is a 
pledge of the glory ; and (4) that the believer's sufieringa are 
largely due to his sense of the contrast between what he now is, 
and what he is sure he will yet be. If he has comfort and relief 
aa regards some of the sufferings he shares v(ith others, he has 
sorrows all his own, a keener sense of sin, a deeper sympathy 
with othcra, the pain of unrealized possibijities and unsatisfied 
aspirations. 

th* mSbrlaffB of this prwant tlma. What these were for 
Paul we may learn from Actsxix. 93-41, xz. 18-35; 3 Cor. i. 3-1 1, 
vL 4-10, li. 03-33. 

gloz7: the manifestation of Christ in his perfection, which 
will be communicated to believers, who shall be like him whea 
they shall see him as he is (i John iti. a), and who shall reflect 
him as a mirror, and so be changed into the same Itkettess (a Cor. 

19. •■mast Mcpaotatfam. The Greek word is pregnant with 
meaning. It may be thus expanded, 'waiting with head out- 
stretched and turned away from all else,' like the runner whas« 
eye is fixed on the goal. 

eraatton. This includes not only man, but nature also. Paul 
undoubtedly believed that as nature had shared in the curse of 
man's fall (Gen. iii. 17, 18), so nature too would share in the 
blessings of his recovery. This was the common belief of bia 
age, finding abundant and often veTy fantastic expression in con- 
temporary Apocalyptic literature. One illustration from the B<ioh 
o/Encch must sulHce ; ' la those days will ibe mountains leap like 
rams and the bills will skip like lambs satisfied with milk, and 
they will all become angels in heaven. Their faces will be lighted 
up with joy, because in those days the Elect One has appeared, 
and the earth wiil rejoice, and the righteous will dwell upon it, 
and the elect will go to and fro upon it.' The belief rested on. 
O. T. prophecy, although in the popular expectations the hope of 
the prophets was literalized, materialized, secularized. Isa. Ixv. 
17-35 promises a new heaven and B new earth, length of days to 
man, secure possession of the land, abundant fertility of the soil, 
and peace among the wild beasts of the earth. Aa compared with 
contemporary Jewish thought Paul displays here much greater 
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For the creation was subjected to vanity, not of its own n 
will, bill by reaEion of him who subjected it, in hope that ' 
the creation itself also shall be delivered from the 



sympathy with oature in Its discord and incompleteness, and 
much wider charity to mankind, as he claims no Buperiorily for 
Israel among the nations of the earitu 

mlMth ; another word of pregnant meaning, ' waiteth with 
attention, withdrawn from all else.' 

tlia Eeraallnr of tha aona of God: the manifestation of 
Christ and his attendant hosts of the redeemed in their glory at 
his Second Advent (i Cor. xv. 51-53; i Thesa. iv. 16, 17). 

ftO. wu snltlaatea : by the Divine sentence (Gen. iii. 17-19) as 
a penalty for man's falL 

T&nltT : that which misses its um, fails in its effort, dis- 
appoints expectations. Ecclesiaales is a commentary on this 
one word. The present world never reachea its appointed 
perfection, and so always disappoints justified expectations. 

not ot its own will. Nature was altogether blameless, the 
fault was wholly man's. 

tr tttman of Mm wlto BUl)J«at«A It. Although the agency 
of Satan in tempting man is affinned in the Scriptures, yet th^ 
does not justify Uie assumption made by some commentators that 
the devil is here referred to, for it would be ascribing to him 
a power over nature which no Scripture statement warrants. 
Although it seems easiest in view of the context to suppose 
that God Is referred to, yet the grammatical constniction adopted 
is not the natural one, if that was the intention. Why did Paul 
not say simply 'by him who subjected it') Accordingly there is 
some protiabiBty in the suggestion that either Adam or man 
generally is referred to. Adam's or man's sin was the occasion 
or reason for the subjection of nature to vanity, and, therefore, the 
responsibility for it may be assigned to him. 

SI, in hops. Is the hope to be assigned Co him who subjects, 
or to that wtlich is subjected 1 If God is referred to in the previous 
clause ' purpose' would be a more appropriate term to apply to bim 
than ' hope.' If Adam or man is referred to, then the meaning is 
that, although be saw the ruin in the fdl, yet the Divine promise 
at once awakened bis hope. But the phrase probably does not 
refer to the motive of the actor, but to an accompaniment of the 
action. Tbe subjection to vani^ was accompanied by an awakening 
of hope in the creation, as a relief and comfort amid its pain and 

that. What follows defines the content of the hope ; but 
' becaiise ' is an equally justifiable rendering, and then the fdlowiag 
O 3 
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bondage of corruption into the libCTty of the glory of the 
11 children of God. For we know that the whole creation 

13 groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now. And 
not only so, but ourselves also, which have the firstfruits 
of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves, 
waiting for our adoption, to wiV, the redemption of our 

14 body. For by hope were we saved ; but hope that is seen 

words would give Ihe reason for the hope; the sense in the end 
ia the asme. 

bondkff* of oo rmvt l^ Nafaire's decajr and dissolution 
limits and hinders the free and full development of all its poasi- 
bilities ; the evil in the world prevents good that might be. 

tka libratr of tlM KI0P7. In the perfect state man will have 
full scope and free exerciae for all his powers. 

9s. m know. All Paul's readers might know, although 
probably alt did not know, what his deeper insight and wider 
sympathy enabled hhn to discern, that alt nature's pains were 
birth'pangs ; his certainty of a future good for nature rests on 
his discovery of a present expectation in nature. 

togvthax : in all its parts ; better than 'with us.' 
B3. Even Christians are not content and satisfied, for although 
they have a pledge not given to the rest of the world, they are 
not yet in full possession of their promised good. 

flnrtfrttita of tlia Spirit. -Not only the supernatural gifts, 
which were characteristic of the early church, are meant, but ajso 
the personal tranformation of character which distinguished the 
Christian fhim other men. 

adopttoa. At justification the believer is adopted as a son of 
God, this process is continued in his aanctification, and is 
completed only in hia glorificatioa. Even as Christ was ordained 
Son of God with power at his resurrection, so the believer 
becomes fully son only in glory. 

ledemptiau of ooi body. As man's life is now a bondage of 
corruption, so the resurrection may be represented as a deliverance ; 
the word ' redemption ' is used evidently without any stress on the 
conception of ransom, but only on the idea of release from 
bondage. 

S4. Iqr bop*. As Paul teoches that salvation is of grace tiirough 
bitfa, and as he distinguishes laith and hope,itisnot likely that be 
would represent hope as the means of salvation ; it is preferable, 
therefore, to render ' in hope.' Faith assures us of our salvation, 
but as this salvation wilt be completed only In the future glory, 
hope is at once awakened in the believer. The suggestion ' for 
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is not hope: for who hopeth for that which he seeth? But n 
if we hope for that vhich we see not, i^n do we with 
patience wait for it. 

And in like manner the Spirit also helpeth our infirmity : 16 
for we know not how to pray as we ought ; but the Spirit 

hope,' as thoueh the meaning' Were that we are saved in order to 
hope, is less satisfactory. 

Imt Ikopa tliwt ia ■ora. Here the meaning of the word 
' hope' changes ; it is not (he subjective feeling that is meant, which 
could never be visibte ; it is the object of the hope, wtdch may be 
manifest when realized. 

tax who iLopMli tax thmt wUcli be aoetlif An alternative 
reading is, 'for what a man seel h, why doth he yet hope for T 
The first reading as more leiae is to be preferred. . If we hope 
then we do not aJready see all that is in store for us. The abBcoce 
of hope would mean that the future held no higher good in trust 

I courage and endurance under persecution. 



(iv) viiL 36-30. Tht Sfiirifs inltittssion and GoeFs putpost. 
A conRrmalion of the certainty of the fulfilment of the Christian 
hope is found by Paul In the experience of the believer, that the 
Holy Spirit Himself is operative in these unsatisfied aspirations, 
and participates in the prayers in which they are expressed. 
But if Giod by His 9wn Spirit thus commits Himself to (he 
believer's expectatioiie, then Paul next draws the conclusion, that 
God's purpose, to which all existences must serve as means, does 
Include the fulfilment of these hopes. I'he work God ha$ already 
done is the promise and pledge-ljiat He will complete it. These 
thoughts are developed as foUowa: (n) Although the believer 
does not know how to give exprpssioD in prayer to his longings, 
the Spii^ as sibAring these longings, prays for him, and (his 
prayer is both fully known to God and perfectly in accord with 
the will of God (a6, 37). (*) The believer who is conscious of being 
united to God in love has. the certainty that God is ordering all 
things for his good, as the call to which he responded in faith 
brought him within the Divine purpose, which is realized in the 
following stages — foreknowledge and foreordi nation to likeness to 
Christ, calling and pardon now, and perfection and blessedness 
hercatier (98, 30). , 

90. \n Uka manna. The connexion may be taken in two 
ways, (ij As we groan in ourselves, so the Spirit intercedes for 
us with unutterable groans, (a) As hope keqps us up, so does 
the. ^rib Sut Uie first < ejqilanalion is preferable, for the 
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groaaii^s wliloh 'eaanot ba ntt*r*d. Discontif^ji [^ ^^ 
or aspiration after holiness, may by its very intensitj[j„„"^^lJ 
adequate utterance, yet In it God's own Spirit is plei. prayer 
God on our behalf. There may be acceptable and eflcclpJ^i(,iQ 
without words. Uust not all intense desire exceed j-'^^ 
expression! ^7! Rev. 

87. MMrehMIi tlie liauts. Compare i Sam. xi 
ii- 33. 

mind. See note on verse 6. , may be 

iMoanoB. Although the same Greek conjun,a(ters very 
rendered ' because ' and ' that,' and in some cases ibetter than 
little which rendering is preferred, yet here 'thal'^dge of the 
' because.' We need no reason given for God's kfiCgy )^ fitly 
mind of the Spirit, but a definHion af that miDdi-God, «nd 
added. It is on the one hand according to the wilt b^ever 
on the other it ft for the realization of perfection in er ' 
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maketh intercession for the saints accordii^ to the will 
of God. And we know that to them that love God all 18 

for it is as destined for aaintship and with a view to its attainment 
tliBt the Spirit JntErcedes for him. 

InMnwBBlon. This intercession is not, so far at least as the 
present context demuids, to be conceived as (to use, as the only 
tenns available, words quite inadequate) internal to the Godhead, 
a communication between Divine Spirit and Divine Father, and 
external to human consciousness ; Init it is in the groanings that 
cannot be uttered, in the wordless longings of the soul, that the 
Spirit intercedes ; it is not as representing us, but as energizing 
in us tlutt the Spirit pleads. He is the Paraclete (Comforter) 
with us iJohD ziv. 16), wliile Christ is the Paraclete (Advocate) 
with the Father (i John ii. i). In Hebrews Christ U represented 
as the High Priest who has entered heaven, the holiest place, 
where ' be ever liveth to make intercession ' (vii. B5). But these 
distinctions between Spirit as intercessor in us on earth and 
Son as intercessor with the Father in heaven must not be unduly 
pressed. The one omnipresent God, transcendent yet immanent, 
both prays in us and answers our prayers for us. 

■8. And wa kiunr. Paul now turns to another ground of 
confidence, and yet it is suggested by what immediately precedes. 
The spirit intercedes 'according to God,' rightly expanded 'ac- 
cording to the will of God.' Paul therefore shews next how 
that will controls all events for its own ends, and what are the 
stages in which God rf^alizes the purpose which He wills. 

kll tblnrs. The phrase is to be taken in the widest possible 
sense. It includes everything mentioned In verses 35, 38, 39. 

work toKetliar. Paul here anticipates modem scientific 
teaching on the organic unity, mutual dependence, and reciprocal 
action of all things in the universe. Another reading which 
eiplains the statement may be mentioned: 'God worketh all 
things,' or better, ' God causeth all things to work,' 

tuam th&t lora Ood , . . them VomX kei oallad. Here Paul 
piesents the two complementan' aspects of the religious life. 
Hiere is the human side of the relation, 'love,' and the Divine 
side, 'the call.' WhUe Paul has already spolcen of the love of 
God to us (v. 5, 8), and in this chapter again speaks (39), he has 
aot yet mentioned our love to God, and this is the only mention 
b Romans. He speaks several times of love to others (xii. 
S, 10, xjii. 8, 9). He has mentioned laith again and again ; hope 
IsB just been his theme ; and now he com^detes the trinity of 
graces by mentioning love. It has been noted that he says much 
nnre about faith in God than love to God ; but in laying the 
foindalion doctrines of the Christian life, taith must nocessarily 
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things work together for good, even to them that are 
19 called according to his purpose. For whom he fordcnew, 

be more prominent, and faith in God must surely be accompanied 
by lore to God. The grace which faith grasps shews and gives 
the love of God, and God's love must needs awake in man its 
own likeness, man's love, which cannot be directed merely out- 
ward to his fellows, but must also return upward to the Giver. 
The Divine side in the relation is the ' call,' to which the believer 
responds ! it is the flrat stage in the realisation of God's purposs 
which falls within time. The term -called' implies Chat the 
Divine summons has been obeyed. 

■coordlnv to hispnrpoae. CC Rom. ix. ii ; £ph. i. ri, iii. ii ; 
a Tim. i. 9. The call of the gospel and the love of man which 
grows out of the faith that answers it are in time, but before 
them and beyond them is the timeless will of God, which, 
however, is realized in time, and the successive stages of which 
are now sketched. Here we are brought lace to face with the 
problem of man's freedom and God's purpose, which no theology 
has fully solved. While on the one hand God's purpose is 
realized Ihrougfl man's freedom, on the other hand man's free- 
dom can ever be subordinated to God's purpose. Here we arv 
dealing with the language not of dogmatic theology, but of religious 
experience ; it does not solve problems for our knowledge, bat 
expresses certainties for our faith. 

S0. forslouw. There are three possible interpretations: 
(i) We may allow ourselves to be solely guided by the Biblical 
usage of the word 'know' (Pss. i. 6, c^iv. 3; Hos. xiii. 5; 
Amos iii. 3 ; Matt, vii, 33) in the sense of 'take note of,' 'fix 
regard on,' with a suggestion of a further purpose, generally of 
favour or blessing. If 'know' means this, then 'foreknow' 
means that in His eternal counsel God looked favourably on anil 
mariced out for blessing those who are included in Mis purpose, 
(a) We may define the content of the foreknowledge from the 
content: cither he 'foreknew' as 'them that love God,' or us 
'those'to be conformed to the image of his son.' (3) We m»y 
finally give a dogmatic interpretation as from the standpoint of 
Calvinism, 'wltom He foreknew as the elect in contrast to the 
reprobate," or from a standpoint which seeks to reconcile Divine 
election and human freedom, ' whom He foreknew as those ■•nbti 
would believe.' The third way of enplaining the word bring! 
in considerations that are not in the passage itself. The secoifd 
way, while it introduces nothing foreign to the context, yet doe* 
hot recognize the distinctive sense attached in the Scriptures 
to the word 'know.' The first way not only rect^nizcs thS 
distinctive sente, but is also appropriate to the context. Gods 
favourable regard to the starting'-poin'l of'the whole ^ce».' 
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he also foreordained to be confonned to the image of his 
Son, that he might be the fiistborn among many brethren : 
and whom he foreordained, them he also called : and 30 
whom he called, them he also justified : and whom he 
justified, them he also glorified. 

What then shall we say to these things ? If God is for 31 

fOreardaiiied. Divine will follows Divine knowledge; but 
we must beware of rcgHrding Divine will as a metaphysical 
necessity which escludcs human liberty. God's purpose must 
be carried out, and can be thwarted, by man's freeddm. It must 
also be observed that what God foreordains is the sanctification 
and glorification of those whom He favojjrably regards. This, 
and not any other good, is what he intends for them. 

ooulbnnvd. This means not outward resemblance merely, 
but essential similarity, 

Imasv. This includes the glorified body as well as the 
perfect spirit of the Son, who himseir is the image, Ihe visible 
manifestation of the invisible God (l Cor. xv. 49 ; a Cor. iii. 18, 
iv. 4 ; Col. i. 15). 

that lis mlglit b« the fkrstboTii amoitf nuuij lirathxen. 
That God may be all in all (i Cor. xv. aE) is the ultimate purpose, 
but this purpose is realized in a family (Heb. ii. tt) in which the 
image of God — the manifestation of the Divine perfection — is 
communicated to many through One, in whom it appeared first 
of all not as an exclusive right, but as a communicative grace. 
Prior to Incarnation, Christ is 'the image of the invisible God' 
(CoL i. 15), and ' the fii-stbom of all creation.' Subsequent to 
his resurrection, he is 'the firstborn from the dead: that in all 
things he might have the pre-eminence ' (iB). Here the reference 
is to the latter relation. 

30. ylorUed.. Although glorification is stiti future, the past 
tense is used, for in God's counsel the whole process stands 
complete (Eph. ii. 4-6). Sanctification is not mentioned, although 
it is not excluded, but is implied in glorification, 

(v) viiL 31-39. Thiassunmte of faith. Having thus established 
the objective fact of God's purpose concerning the believer, Paul 
next describes the sulyective feeling of certainly, which the fact 
inspires and Justifies. In this passage there is more attention 
given than is at all usual with Paul to the rhetorical form. As 
Ihe comparison between Adam and Christ closed (he division of 
the Epistle dealing with the doctrine of sahcjification. So this 
hymn of triumphant faith doses Paul's (reatinent of sanctification. 
(a) Such being God's pUrpose, the belfever has nothing to fear. 
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31 us, who is against us? He that spared not his own Son, 

hut deliveted him up for us all, how shall he not also 

33 with him freely give us all things? Who shall lay any- 

for God has in the gift of His Son pledged Himself to sU good 
that the heliever may need (31, 33^. (i) No man can find any 
fault with God's chosen one:, vfhom He has forgiven, whom Christ 
has suffered and triumphed W bless in anion with himself (33-35*)- 
(c) Suffering in the worst forms that can be threatened cannot 
sever this bond, but can only prove Christ's strength still more 
abundant (ss'-S?). W The believer is confident that there is 
no kind of being which can take from him God's love in Christ 
(38, 39)- 

33. The same argument is expanded In v. 6-to. God having 
done the greater may be conlidenily expected (o do the less. 

■p»Te4 not. The same word is applied to Abraham's sacrifice 
of Isaac (Gen. xxii, 16), Christ draws an inference from God's 
fatherly love as compu^d with man's imperfect afiection (Matt. 

83~35. It is possible to take the construction of these verses in 
three ways, (i) As the punctuation of the R. V. indicates, 
'Who shall lay anything to the charge of God's elect!' is a 
question which gets two answers : (i) ' It is God that justifieth,' 
and (ii) ' It is Christ Jesus that died,' &c Each of these answera 
has a subonlinate question attached to it; 'Who is he that shall 
condemn?' belongs to answer (i^ ; and 'Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christt' to answer (ii). This dependence might 
be brought out by changing the form of the sentence. Answer (i). 
If God justifies, who will condemn I Answer (ii), If Christ died, 
who can separate! The passage interpreted in this way may 
be summed up in a few words. No accusation because no 
condemnation for those whom God has justified ; and no separation 
for those for whom Christ's work has been done. ' Shall tribula- 
lion," &c., in verse 35 would then be a fresh question suggested ■ 
by [he preceding answer, and would be answered in verse 37. 
(3) As the punctuation of the A. V. and the division of verses 
indicate, we may regard the passage as consisting of three 
successive co-nrdinate questions with their answers : (i) Who 
accuses? God justifies, (ii) Who condemnsl Christ saves, (iii) 
Who separates 1 Nothing can. (Tliis third question is put twice : 
'Whoshall.'ic? and -ShaU tribulation," &c. I) The passage might 
be summed up in these words; No accusation, no condemnation, 
no separation. The former of these two ways is better, as the 
second and third questions attach themselves to the preceding 
answers, and we do the sense some violence by tatcmg them 
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thing to the charge of God's elect ? It is God that 
justifieth ; who is he that shall condemn ? It is Christ 34 
Jesus that died, yea rather, that was raised from the dead, 
who is at the right hand of God, who also maketh inter- 
cession tor us. \Vho shall separate us from the love of 35 
Christ? shall tribulation, or anguish, or persecution, or 

apart (^'i Still a third interpretation is suggested by the margin 
of the R. V. The ailment then assumes the fonn of s nductio ad 
^AsurdHm. (i) Who shall accuse! Shall God who justilielh t 
Never, (ii) Who ^all condemn f Shall Christ who died I Never. 
(iii> Who shall separate! Shall tribulation, StC.l Never. But 
the GT3t constniclion is simplest and clearest 

33. alaet. Matt. xxii. 14 distinguishes (he called and the 
chosen ; but Paul regards all the called as chosen also, for he 
uses the term ' called ' not of those who only hear the call, but 
of those who also heed it. Their choice, however, presupposes 
a previous choice by God, but of this Divine election we know 
nothing apart from human obedience to Ihe Divine summons. 
All who have heeded as well as heard the call are God's elect. 

34. It ta Ohriat, Bee. The connexion with the preceding 
vcrae is this : On what ground has God justified I The answer 
is, Because of what Christ has done and is doing. Crucifixion, 
Resurrection, Ascension, Intercession — these are the outstanding 
features of Christ's wort. The Spirit intercedes as well as Christ 
(see note on 'intercession,' verse 37). We must not suppose 
the Father unwilling to hear and answer and needing persuasion, 
but the intercession, even as the propitiation by the Son, is 
included in the Father's own reconciliation of the world unto 
HimselL It is difficult for us to conceive the mode or the purpose 
of this inlercession. But as human intercession sometimes 
confirms human petition, so Christ is, for the encouragement 
of our faith, represented as taking up our feeble petition into his 
mighty intercession. ' His greatness flows around our incomplete- 
ness, round our restlessness His rest.' 

35. or O&rlBti or, 'of God.' If verse 35 is connected with 
verse 34, the former is more suitable, as it is Christ's love which 
is expressed and exercised in his work for us, and God's love 
through his. 

trUralaUon (see v. 3\ aafniah (ii. 9), panaontloB {3 Cor, 
xi. 93-33, xii. lo), tunlae, Mikadueu (t Cor. iv. 11; a Cor. xi. 
97), ysrU (1 Cor. xv. 30; a Cor. xi. a6), awoxd (Acts xii. a; 
Rom. xvi. 4). This statement of possible evils is not fancy, 
but bcL 
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36 famine, ot nakedness, or peril, or sword? Even as it is 
written, 

For thy sake we are killed all the day long ; 
We were accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 

37 Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors 
3^ through bim that loved us. For I am persuaded, that 

neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
39 things present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, 

36. This is an exact quotation from Ps. xliv. aa, whkh is not 
a mere illustration, but a real argument, for from Paul's standpoint 
affliction pmphe^ied is aiBictton justified. 

aUthedv. Cf. I Cor. XV. 31, 'I die daily.' 

^7. mota tlun oouqiuEiirB. Paul is fond of laying streES on 
the excess of God's bounty over man's need (v. aj). 

UnroofTli lilm Uiat loved hb. It is the apprehension, appre- 
ciation, and appropnation of the love of Christ HS eKercIsed and 
expressed in his work that imparts vigour to, and secures victory 
for, the believer, 

38-38. As verae 33 deals with present experienced evils, so 
these two verses deal with future possible dangers. 

38. I un pBEanaOcd. Paul's individual conviction is appealed 
to to confirm the common Christian assurance. 

dsatli, noi lift: the changes in man's lot. If we are to lay 
stress on the order, then 'life' inust mean not the 'present but 
the future life, unknown, unproved. If Paul thought of the 
common belief that death puts man more fully under the power 
of spirits in the Kfe beyond, then the next reference becomes 
more intelligible. ' 

ai^ela,...prllloipa;Utie«,...p6weiB. Although according to 
the best reading the word ' powers ' is separated from the other 
two, yet it must be eipkined along with them. 'Angels,' iil. 
' messengers,' is the most general term appKed to these spiritual 
beings. According lo the common belief they were arranged 
in various orders, djifering in dignity, function, and powers. 
'Principalities' and 'powers' are two of the titles giv^ (o 
angels. Paul adopts the popular conception and terminology 
(i Cor. X*: 34; Eph. i. 3t, iii. ro, wi. la ; Col. I. r6, ii, 10). He 
piolests against the worshipping of angels (Col. ii. 18), and 
asserts (Heir ^cTiiatiOn throng arid unto Christ (i, ill), their 
inclmio'n fn his' atoiletnent (I. 30}, their defeat in his death 
(ii. 15), their ^t^Ation lo his dominion (i Cor.'^Av. 34; Eph. i, 
10)^ As tis" references ore mostly dli«ctcd' ogaioU « doctrine 
and worship of angels which disputed the absolute supreaiaej' 
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nor depth, nor anjr other creature shall be aUe to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 

I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience e 

and perfect sufficiency of Christ, his tone is more or less hostile. 
He spaaks much of the conflict to be waged against evil angels 
(Eph. vi. ta). In this speculation, which Paul tacitly accepts 
without definitely approving, and which he uses rhetorically and 
controversially, we have no essential part of his Christian faith, 
but an unimportant survival of his Jewish training. 

tUnra vnMnt, . . . Uilars to come. By this Paul does not 
mean abstractly successions of time, but concretely the present 
age before the Second Advent, and the future age subsequent 
to it; that is, the whole course of human history. Jewish theology 
thils recognized two periods, one before and one after the Messiah's 
coming. 

3B. belrlit, HOT asptli- Although Paul does objectify abstrac- 
Kons (aCor. x. 5, 'every high thing'; Eph. iii. 18, 'the breadth 
and length and height and depth'), yet probably the words here 
are not used abstractly for dimensions of space, but concretely. 
The 'height' is the heavens as the abode of evil spirits (Eph. 
vi. 13). The ' depth ' is the abyss of darkness and death (Eph. iv. 
9; cf. Rom. X. 6, 7). Christ hath both descended aiid ascended, 
and has triumphed in the depth and in the height, 

BUT otkaz ormtnrs. The sense is not any other created 
thing, but any other kind of creation, differing from all already 
enumerated. 

tha Isra «f Ood, iThldi 1« IB Ohiiat Janu onr ImzA. 
Christ is the Son of God's love (CoL i. 13), and the^love of Christ 
(3 Cm; v. 14 ; Eph. iii. 19, v. 95) is the tove of God, which is 
commended in Christ's death (v. B), and is shed abroad in our 
hearts through the Holy Ghost (v. 5). 

HI. Tha Sootrlaa of Blsotloii. JX'-ii. 
The gospel which Paul preached had been accepted by many 
Gentiles, but had been rejected by most Jews ; this might seem 
a serious objectioii against it. If the people to whom the promises 
were givei) had not welcomed it, surely it could not be their 
fulfilment as it claimed to be. Or, if the gospel was indeed the 
fulfilment of the promises, bad not Goij failed to lieep His word 
to His chosen people, whose place was now being taken by the 
Gentiles r If God were faithful, His fulfilment of His promises 
would surely be of such a kind as would commEnd it to those who 
had received the promises, and would not, as Paul's gospel did,. 
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I bearing witness with me in the Holy Ghost, tl^t I have 

arouse their antagonism. But if God Himself allowed His people 
to be thus offended by the gospel, His character seemed com- 
promised. Paul seeks to shew in this third division of his 
doctrinal statement both that his gospel is true, even although 
the Jewish pet^le as a whole has rejected it, and that their 
rejection does not involve God's anraitbfulness to His promises. 
The argument consists of three main propositions; (i) God is 
absolutely free to elect or reject individuals or nations according 
to His own will (in. i-a?) ; (a) the Jewish people, by its unbehef, 
has deserved its present enctusion from the blessings of the gospel 
(ix. 30 — n. ai) ; (3) this exclusion is partial and temporary, as it 
is God's purpose ultimately to include both Jew and Gentile in 
His grace (xi). 

Si) ix. 1-99. God's i^soluU frtidom. 
i) The Apostle first of all affirms his ardenl Jewish patriotism, 
his intense sorrow over his people's unbelief, and his profound 
sense of its privileges (i>^5). (ii) Next, he proves that the rejection 
of Israel does not involve any breach of Divine promises, as 
the principle of God's unconditional election has been affirmed 
throughout the history of the chosen people i:6-ig). (iii) Thirdly, 
he viodicates this unconditional election against the charge of 
injustice by proving by Gods own words His claim to freedom in 
al! His actions (i4>]8). (iv) Fourthly, he rebukes aoy attempt on 
the part of the creature to question the action of the Creator, but 
shews that Ciod haa used His freedom not in strict justice, but in 
abundant mercy (19-39), This last thought prepares us for passing 
to his second proposition, that Israel's doom is deserved. 

(i) ix. 1-5. ThtApe^Us patriotism, (o) Speaking as one who 
in his relation to Christ is conscious of the obli^tion of truthfulness, 
the Apostle affirms his intense sorrow on account of Israel's doom, 
and his willingness to endure any sacrifice, however great, even 
exclusion from hfe in Christ, if that were possiUe, to benefit his 
brethren (1-3) ; (*) he enumerates the many privileges granted 
by God to His people, cubninating in the Incarnation of God in 
one of Jewish descent (4, 5). 

1. I «a7 tlie tratli. Paul's opponents had gone so far as Xa 
charge him with insincerity and falsehood, and had represented 
him as an enemyof hisown people, and an apostate from its beliefs 
and customs. Hence this vehement assertion is necessary. 

In OirlBt. Christ is the motive and principle, the environment 
and atmosphere of his whole life, word, and deed! 

my ooii*aleiuM bcaxtng' irltneM with ma. This distinction 
between the self and the conscience is explained in notes on 
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great sorrow and unceasii^ pain in my heart. For I 3 
could wish that I myself were anathema from Christ for 
my brethren's sake, my kinsmen according to the flesh ; 
who are Israelites; whose is the adoption, and the glory, 4 

In the H0I7 O&oat. The Holy Spirit bad enlightened, 
quickened, renewed in the Apostle, the Ikculty of conscience, 
which even the Gentiles possessed, 

9. «grTOir . . , p»lii i the firat Greek word refers to the menWJ 
and emotional, the second rather to the physical aspect ol grief. 

3. oonUiHiilii or, 'pray.' The wish was in his mind, the prayer 
in his heart, while the Apostle knew the wish was one that could 
not be (ulfilled, the prayer one that could not be oSered ; yet 
the words express his willingness to endure even the greatest 
imaginable saerifice. 

aat^tliama. This word is spelt in Greek with a long or a short 
' e ' (for which Greek has two distinct letters). With the long ' e ' 
it means 'that which is oSered or consecrated to God.' With the 
short 'e,' which is found here, it means 'accursed,* 'devoted to 
destruction.' In the Greek version of the O.T. it is applied to 
things or persons under the ban. In the N. T. it has always this 
meaning (Gal. i. 6, 9 ; i Cor. ui. 3, xvi. 33). )n this sense the 
word must be taken here, and not in the later signification, as 
'excommunication.' We may compare with Paul's wish Hoses' 
prayer (Exod. xxxii. 3a, 33) ; ' Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their 
sin^ ; and if not, blot me, I pray (hee, out of thy book which thou 
hast written.' The impossibility of an answer 10 such a prayer is 
shewn in God's answer. 'Whosoever hath sinned against me, 
him will I blot out of my book.' 

bom bhrirt ! not accursed by Christ, but accursed in l>«ng 
separated from ChrisL 

aiocoxU^t to Qis flesli. All Christian believers were Paul's 
brethren spiritually (ct Jesus' words, Mark iii, 35). The Jews 
were his brethren by natural relationship (so kinsmen, ivi. ^-'I). 

4. Paul now takes up the subject he had just suggested, iii. i, a. 
XaraalltaR. As Israel was a divinely given name of Jacob, 

the term describes his descendants as God's chosen people, and 
the heirs of the promises given to the fathers (Eph. ii. la). This 
title is transferred to the Christian Church, which is spoken of as 
' the Israel of God ' (Gal. vi. 16]. In contemporary Jewish litera- 
ture the term is used to express the privileged position of God's 
elect nation. 'Hebrew' expresses a lingual, 'Jew' a national, 
' Israel ' a religious distinction. 

adoption. (See note on viiL 15 for the application of the 
term to Cbristtuis.) Here it is used to express God's choice 'of 
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«nd the covenants, and. the giving of the law, and the 
5 service of God, and the promises ; whose are the fatheis, 

the Hebrew people as His own ; the relation between Jehovah 
and Israel is already so described in the O. T. (Exod. iv. aa ; DeuL 
liv. i,xiiii. 6; Jer. ™i. 9; Hos. si. l}. 

rlorr: the pillar of cloud by day, and the lire by night, which 
was the visible token of Jehovah's presence among the people 
(Exod. xvi. 10). The Rabbis called this the Shekinah, and had 
many speculations about it 

ooTOumta. The plural is used not to include the old and the 
new, the Jewish and the Christian covenants, but in reference to 
the several renewals of the one covenant (Gen, vi. 18, ix. 9, xv. 
18, nvii, a, 7, 9! Exod. ii. 34). The Jews were prone to ignore 
the obligations the covenant imposed on them, and to assert the 
obligations which Ihey assumed that it imposed on God. The 
prophets were unwearied in Ihcir rebuke of the false confidence 
which this sense of standing in covenant relations with Jehovah 
often produced. 

. tha giving' of the law. The dignity and g1oi7 of having 
received amid circumstances of awe and splendonr a Divine com- 
munication of the Divine will was a national distinction much 
prized by the Jews. Thus consciousness is expressed in Deut. iv. 
8 ; Neh. ix. 13, 14. Paul has already rebuked the assumption 
Ilwt the possession of the law merely, without its observance, con- 
ferred benefit. In Gal. iii. 19, ao, he reckons the fact that the law 
'was ordained through angels by the hand of a mediator' as 
a disadvantage in comparison with the direct gift of the promise 
by the me God. Keeping Che law was regarded by the Jews as 
the condition for securing the enjoyment of the blessings of the 
Uesaianic kingdom. 

the mrrto* of God : the ritual worship of the temple, whicli, 
with the law and the doing of kindness, one of the Jewish fathers 
regarded as sustaining the world. In Heb. ix. t-€ a brief de- 
scription of this service is given, but with reference to the 
tabernacle, and not the temple. 

til* pcomlseB: especially those relating to the Hessianic 
kingdom (i. 3; (jal. iii. 19; Heb. vi. la, xi. 13). These promises 
included the secure possession of a fertile land, an abundant 
posterity, the righteous and prosperous rule of a Davidic king, &c. 
.S. KbM IMkara. Ct Acts iii. 13, vit. 3a, ii. 39. Jesus destribes 
the woman holden with an iniirmity as a ' daughter of Abraham,' 
and gives this as a reason why she should bo released from her 
bondage (Luke xiii. t6]. I,aianis is described as in 'Abraham's 
bosom,' aid the rich man aa calling him ' father Abraham ' (Luke 
xvi. 09, ^). The merits of the fathers were regarded by Jewish- 
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and of whom is Christ as concerning the flesh, who is 
over all, God blessed for ever. Amen. But it is not as 6 

theology as available to coiDpensale for the shorlcomings of thdr 
descendantE (see note on xi. a3). 

OIiElst: rather, 'the Christ'; the official title, not the personal 
name. Paul refers several times to the Davidic descent of Jesus. 

coDoamlng' Mi» flesh. See note on i. 3. 

wlio 1> over all, Ood lilassad for svar. With change of 
punctuslion three other renderings are possible: (i) ' He who is 
God over all, be (or is) blessed for ever.' A full Stop in place of 
H comma is placed after ' Desh.' (a) ' He who is over all is God, 
blessed for ever.' The same punctuatioa allows this different 
rendering. (3)' Who is overall. God be [or is) blessed for ever.' 
The full slop is placed after the • all.' As the original MSS. of the 
Epistles had no punctuation,the later MSS. can claim no traditional 
authority for their punctuation. The question then is purely one of 
the best interpretation, (i) Against tbe rendering in the text the 
following considerations have been ui^ed : (i) Paul always repre- 
sents Christ as subordinate to the FaUier, and therefore it is not 
likely that be would have ascribed to him supreme dominion in the 
words 'who is over all' But he does ascribe to Christ sovereignty 
over creation (rCor. xi. 3, iv. a8; Phil, ii. 5-" ! Col. i. 13-ao). 
(a) He uses 'God' as practically a proper name for the Father, 
even as 'Lord' for Christ, and 'Spirit' for the third person in the 
Godhead, and so would not be likely to call Christ < God.' But 
he calls the Father 'Lord' (i Cor. iii, 5) and Christ 'Spirit' 
(a Cor. iii. 18), and why not Christ ' God ' T (3) A doxology is 
nowhere addressed to Christ, save in a Tim. iv. 18, about the 
Pauline authorship of which there is at least sufficient doubt to 
forbid its use in any argument about Pauline usage. But Paul 
ascribed such Divine lUgnily and prerogative to Christ that we 
cannot say confidently that he could not, in a mood of spiritual 
exaltation as here, have addressed a doxology to ChrisC The 
arguments against the R.V. rendering are not conclusive. But 
what can be said for or against the other renderings! (ii) The 
third rendering (' who it over all God be blessed for ever ') has 
little to commend it ; the doxology comes in too abruptly. The 
clause 'who is over all' is an insufficient contrast to the phrase 
'as concerning the flesh.' (iii) Between the first and second 
alternative renderings there is no great diflerence; but if we 
could adopt either, probably the first (' He who is God over all 
be blessed for ever *) is preferable. Against this punctuation and 
the resulting renderings, there are serious objections, (ij The 
doocology comes in too abruptly ; it is in no vray prepared for in 
what precedes, (s). There ia needed and expected somls striking 
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though the word of God hath come to nought. For they 
7 are not all Israel, which are of Israel : neither, because 

contrast to the description of Christ >s of Jewish descent as con- 
cerning the flesh, and what could be more striking than the 
ascription of divinity to him in so exalted a form. A similar 
contrast in i. 3-4 strengthens the force of this argument, (3) 
There is B grammatical objection to the sudden change of subject, 
first Christ, then God. (4] The position of blessed at the end of 
the sentence, and not at Ihe beginning, is contrary to idiomatic 
usage in doxologies. Strange then as the ascription in so un- 
qualified H form of the title God, of the descriptive epithet 
'who is over all,' and of a doxology to Christ must he pronounced 
to be in Pauline usage, yel the most probable conclusion is that 
the R. V. rendering is right. But at the same time it must be 
maintained that this passage cannot be used dogmatically as teach- 
ing a doctrine of our Lord's divinity in advance of what we find 
elsewhere in Paul's writings stated beyond any doubt or question. 

(ii)ix.6-i3. Go^suHCOttiliiioHaltlteiioK. Havingenumeratedthe 
privileges of Israel, both to prove the sincerity of his sorrow and 
to shew the greatness of the problem to be dealt with, Paul makes 
an appeal to history to illustrate his thesis that God's election is 
not determined by any claim or merit of man, but only by His 
Iree will, (a) God has not broken His word, for the previous 
history of the nation shews that God's election does not inclad* 
all the physical descendants of an elect person, but that individual 
descendants are elected or rejected according to God's free choice 
(6-8). (*) The principle was illustrated in the case of Abraham, 
of whose Sons only Isaac was chosen ; so still more unmistakably 
in the case of Isaac, of whose twin sons one was t>efare birth, 
irrespective of merit, called to honour, the other appointed to 
servitude, a distinction which the liistory of their respective 
descendants has verified (9-13). 

e. Bnt it is aot km tlLOQKti. Paul's intense anguish for his 
people does not, as might at first appear, imply any doubt of God's 
fiii^ulness to His promises. 

- woid of Ood: God's declaration of His wilt, whetlier in 
promise oi" throat Thii is th«: only place In the N. T. where the 
phrase is Hsed in this sense, usually it means ' the gospel ' as 
preached. 

hMb com* to uottfliti lit. '&lleD from its' place,' that is, 
fiuled. 

UimL ' la the first use of the word here the tneauing is the 
chosen race, in the second the ancestor Jacob.- Not all Jacob's 
pbysicid descendants (of Isrid) share to the privilege! wbich the 
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they are Abraham's seed, are they all children ; but, In 
Isaac shall thy seed be called. That is, it is not the 8 
children of the flesh that are children ot God ; but the 
children of the promise are reckoned for a seed. For this 9 
is a word of promise. According to this season will I 

new name sealed as his possesion. It is to be noted, however, 
that we do not find any selection made, among tbe sons of Jacob, 
but all the tribes were included in the nation. Hence Paul has 
to go back for his illustrations to Abraham and Isaac. In verse 7, 
therefore, he states the same general principle, that physical 
descent does not necessarily involve spiritual privilege vdth 
special reference to Abraham. 

7. AIiEaliam'a aaad. A distinction is Grst made between ' seed ' 
as physical descendants, and ' children ' as those who in addition 
are chosen to inherit the privileges ; bnt immediately after in the 
quotation 'seed' is used not of physical descendants merely, but 
in the same sense as ' children ' has just been used. But we have 
the same doable sense in Gen. xxi. la, 13, for immediately after 
the words quoted ttie. 'scm of the bondswoman' is described as 
'Abraham's seed.' Paul himiieir claims to be physically 'of the 
seed of Abraham' <xi. i), but describes all who are Christ's as 
spiritually 'Abraham's seed' (Gal. iii. 39), 

Xb luao. Not all. Abraham's descendants were elected, but 
only those who had in Isaac their forefatber, and Che reason for 
this is given in the next verse. 

oalJaA : counted, reckoned) not summoned. 

8. ohUdran of tha ttMOt: those who are merely pbydcal 
descendants, begotten and born in the natural course,- as 
Isbmael was.. 

ohiUzMi of 0«d 1 those who stand in covenant relations to 
God, inherit the promises, possess the privileges of the chosen 

til* oliildTaa of tha pxcsdao 1 not merely ' the promised 
children,' but the children not due to merely natural generation, 
but Divine premise, which, appropriated by buinan fudt, becomes 
a miraeuloDS power operative even in the sphere of physical 
nature. Abraham and Sarah are botb regarded as physically 
impotent for parenthood, but as snperhaturally vitalized by their 
faith in God's promise (see notes On iv. ifr-ai). While the 
principle is generalized by the use of the plural, it is the cose of 
Isaac that is specially referred, to.. It is't>y' a supernatural re- 
generation that the Gentiles become the spiritual 'deaeettdants of 
Abiaham. This idea.is worked but inGBl;iv.'3i'-si. 

9. k word, et ]iiitahiM»i the Greek order i> '«f promise tUsis 

P 2 
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come, and Sarah shall have a son. And not only so; but 
Rebecca also having conceived by one, even by our father 

1 Isaac — for tie children being not yet born, neither having 



the woim.' The promise was not given because of the birth, but 
the birth was because of the promise ; the physical always depends 
on the spiritual ; Isaac's claim was not that he was a physical 
descendant, but that he was bora in fulfilment of promise. 

Aoeordlnir to tUa aakBOB. Paul in his quotation combines 
a clause from verse lo and another from verse 14. of Gen. xviii. 
The reference of this 6rat clause is clearly to the time of year 
when the messengers of Jehovah visited Abraham. After a year's 
lapse the promise given would be fulfilled. 

10. And not onlr so: Paul is going to give a still clearer 
illustration of the same principle, for it might be said that Isaac's 
election was quite explicable, because (i) he was the child of 
Abraham's wife, while Ishmael was bom of a bondswoman, and 
(a) he was bom in fut61ment of promise, whereas Ishmael's birth 
shewed a distrust of God's promise. But Jacob and Esau were 
bom at one birth to the same parents, and yet the election of 
one was before birth. 

- Imt Bebeook; the sentence is not finished, but after the 
parenthesis of verse 11 the construction is changed in verse 19. 

one &tli«T ImuM. Paul writes as a Jew, but the phrase tells 
us nothing about the composition of the Roman Church. 

11. tor. In this parenthesis Paul introduces a new thought, 
which is not at all necessary to bis argument He would have 
prdved the freedom of God's choice irrespective of the physical 
descent of those chosen, if he had simply mentioned that Jacob 
was preferred to Esau. But as it is a distinctive feature of his 
gospel that salvation is apart from works, he pauses to explain 
that the choice of Jacob was quite apart from any merit on his 
part, for it was made at a time when there could be no merit. As 
physical descent does not limit (kid's freedom, so even personal 
merit does not ; tbe reason for God's action is in Himsdfl As the 
Jews based their claims on their physical descent, not their morni 
merit, this cmiclusion is irrelevant to the argument ; but, as in the 
next stage of the argument Paul sets himself to shew that the 
Jews deserved their rejection, it is even worse, it is inconsistent 
with hb own position. It might be met in two ways by the 
Jewish opponent, (i) The possibility of sin even in the womb 
was recognized by contemporary Jewish theology (cf. John ix. a, 
'Who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he was born Wind ?'). 
(a) God's judgement on th± twin brothen nti^t be pronounced in 
anticipation of tbe ciiaracter that each would- atlenvtord dis|>lay. 
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done anything good or bad, that the purpose of God 
according to election might stand, not of works, but of 
him that calleth, it was said unto her. The elder shall 11 
serve the younger. Even as it is written, Jacob I loved, 13 
but Esau I hated. 

Paul shews himself here more of the Rabbinic eontroversi&liBl 
than of the Christian theologian. 

Ikatthepaxposa. Paul states, as the purpose of these events, 
what is the principle illustrated in the bets — the freedom of God's 

Om pnrpoma of Ood. This is one of Paul's leading thoughts. 
The salvation of mankind has been the intention of God from (he 
beginning, and this intention has guided His action throughout the 
t^ea (viii, 38 ; Eph. i. g-ir). 

■«cot41iik to •leotlon. God fulfils His purpose by this 
method, the selection of individuals as (he instruments of His 
will. The word means (i) the process of choice, but also (a) the 
persons chosen, the elect (xi. 7). 

not of wnikB, ttot of blia thkt oaUath. Tliis clause sets 
aside all human merit as the ground of God's choice, and asserts 
God's absolute freedom. But the argument here is concerned 
only with God's election to historical function and privilege 
as a member of the chosen race, not with God's determination 
of any man's eternal destiny by including or excluding him from 
His grace. In the Calvinistic doctrine of election and reprobation 
this passage is used for a purpose for which it was not intended, 
for which it is inconclusive. 

18. It was mala nuttt ]ut. Just as Paul had described Isaac's 
election by quoting the words spoken to Abraham, so he now 
records Jacob's election by repeating the intimation to the mother 
(Gen. XXX. 33}. 

tHAei . . . joiwkm: HI- the 'greater,' the 'smaller, but 
correctly rendered in the R.V. As applied lo (he descendants, 
the nations, the reference of Ihe terms would be not to age, but 

Bhall mmrre. This was not literally fulfilled in the case of 
Esau and Jacob, for Jacob spears rather as a suppliant for 
Esau's mercy and a dependent on his favour. But it was literally 
fulfilled in the history of their descendants, as Edom was long 
subject lo Judah. 

13. The purpose of this verse has been escplained in two ways; 
(i) It simply gives the reason for Ihe choice of Jacob and 
rejection of Esau. God loved the one, and hated the other. 
God's choice depended not on human merit, but simply on Divine 
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iH What shall we say then ? Is there unrighteousncBs with 

feeling. But it must be felt that this explanation, however simple 
it may appear, is theologically very objectionable. We may be 
' sure Paul does not want to represent God as acliog from caprice, 
from prejudice, or favouritism, (a) The second explanation is 
undoubtedly to be preferred. Paul, in his quotatioh from the 
prophet Halachi (i. a, 3), is not describing the Divine feeling 
towards individuali, Jacob and Esau, but the historical destiny 
of two peoples, Judah and Edom, in which the election of the 
ancestor of the one and the rejection of the ancestor of the.other 
found illustration and confirmation. The following reasons can be 
urged for this view: (i) Paul, on his whole treatment of the 
subject, ha* the descendants as well as the ancettora in view, 
as he is arguing against the pretensions of the Jews to exclusive 
privilege on-account solely of physical descent (ii)The passages 
quoted from Genesis and Malachi both refer to nations, and not 
individuals only. Gen. xxv. 33 reads: 'Two nations are in thy 
womb, and two peoples shall be separated from thy bowels.' 
Hal, i. a-4 runs : > I have loved you, saith the Lord. Yet ye say. 
Wherein hast thou loved us! Was not Esau Jacob's brother I, 
saith the Lord ; yet [ loved Jacob ; but . Esau I hated, .and made 
his mountains a desolation, and gave hia heritage to the jackals of 
the wilderness. Whereas Edom saith. We are beaten down, but 
we will return, and build the waste places.' While Paul might- 
have given these quotations a reference they had not in the 
original context, yet when the reference of the original context 
is admissible, it should be preferred, i,iii) Paul wants to lay 
emphasis on historical facts as illnstiating that God fulfils His 
purpose according to election, and would not be likely to go 
behind the lacts to the Divine feeling as an explanation of thetn. 

InM, . . . bftted. Accepting the explanation given above 
we need not explain 'hated' as meaning 'loved less,' a use 
of the term which may be illustrated from Gen. xxix. 30-33 ; 
Matt. X, 37 ; Luko xiv, 06 ; John lii. as. As a matter of fact, 
Israel enjoyed privileges that were denied to Edom ; and this 
broad distinction, the full explanation of which is not attempted,' 
is expressed emphatically in the prophetic utterance. This has 
nothing to do whatever with the Divine dispo^tion to iniKviduals, 
but simply with the historical destiny of nations. Some gener^ 
considerations in further explanation of this passage may be 
reserved until the argument is completed. 

(iii) ix. 14-18. God's claim o/fimtom. This passage does i)ot 
explain the difficulty of God's dection ; but it seeks to meet an 
objection which a Jew mi^t make by an argument which from 
his standpoint must be regarded as conelusivb Paul m^ht be 
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God? God forbid. For he sstith to Mosea, I will have <5 
mercy on whom I have mercy, and I will have compassion 
on whom I have ccvnpassion. So then it is not of him i<S 
that vitleth, nor of him that rueneth, but of God that 
hath mercy. For the scripture saith unto Pharaoh, For 17 
this very purpose did I raise thee up, that I might Shew 

blamed, by the Jewish objectorfor representing the Divine election 
as unjual, but his answer was ready to hand. lit the Holy 
Scriptures, the ultimate court of appeal, God is represented 
as claiming for Himself the very freedotp which Paul has asserted 
that He exercises. This is not a final solution of the theological 
problem ; it is simply an argument jilted to close the mouth of the 
Jewish objector. God's aUolute election cannot be charged with 
being unjust, for God expressly claims for Himself this freedom in 
dealing with man, whether He deals fraciously as With Moses, or 
severely as with Pharaoh (14-18). 

14. wltdOod: in His court, at His bar (iF. ri ; Eph. vi. 9), 

15. Koaea. Just as Abraham is mentioned in iv. to prove that 
he was accepted for his faith and not his works, so Hoses is here 
selected for illustration of the principle that election is of God's 
freedom, not man's merit, as the Jews might well assume that he 
deserved favour. 

J nriu lUTB mercy : quoted from E:cod. xnxiii. i9(LXX). The 
emphasis in Iha original passage is on the certainty of God's 
favour to His chosen, in Paul's use of tt on Cod's freedom in 
choosing; man cannot claim God's favour, or dictate His choice, 

merer, ■ ■ '■ oompKBBloli. The first word in Greek means 
the feeling; the second, its physical expression. (Cf. (or 
similar contrasts, 'wrath' and 'indignation' (ii. 8), 'tribulation' 
and 'angnish' (ii. g) ; 'sc«tow' and 'pain' (ix. a).) 

16. From this particular instance Paul infers a general rule 
that the reason for God's fevour is not man's desire or purpose 
(wlllaOt), or his effort (nmneth), but God's own choice alone. 

mnnatli) a metaphor for strenuous, continuous effort, taken 
from the Greek rac«-course, which offers Paul several ill nstrations 
(i Cor. ix, 34-86 ; Gal. ii. fl, v, 7 ; Phil. il. iS, ill. ia-14). 

17. tlia sotlptiir* ultb. Notice (i) the person ilicalion of the 
Scripture in this common formula of quotation (Gal. iii. 8, aa) ; 
(a) the change of formula from verse >s, ' he (God) saith ' ; but 
Paul regards what Scripture saith as identical with what God 
saith. 

Pbarnoli, The mention of Moses would naturally su^^est 
his opponent as an illustration ofconlrasted dealing. 

roT tUa TMT purpMM I tjuoted front Exod. ix. 16 (LXX). 
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in thee my power, and that my name might be published 
iS abroad in all the earth. So then he hath mercy on whom 

he will, and whom he will he hardeneth. 
11) Thou wilt say then unto me, Why doth he still find 

Tlie words in their onginal content mean that Pharaoh had been 
spared in the plague of boils, as God had further intentions in 
dealing with him, to use him as the instrument for the release 
of Israel from bondage, Pau] disregards this limitation, and 
refers the words generally to PharaoJi's historical career as an 
exhibition of Divine power, not to save, but harden. 

dlA I rklM til** up: not from the bed of sickness, as in 
the original context, but on the stare of history (Hab. i. 6 ; Zech. 
xi, 16; Jer.xxvii.41; LXX). 

18. So than: again the general inference from the particular 

lucdaiMt]!. While God is on one hand described as hardening 
Pharaoh's heart (£xod. vii. 3, ix. is, x. so, a^, xi. to, xiv. 4, 6), 
Pharaoh is on the other hand represented as hardening his own 
(viii. 3a, ix. 34). Th« O. T. represents as direct Divine aclion 
what we, with a more adequate theology and a more accurate 
psychology, would describe as (he necessary result of man's moral 
constitution. Paul is here dealing with only one aspect of God's 
action; his aim is to assert the Divine sovereignty over against 
all human arrogance ; it is altogether to misuse this passage to 
derive from i( any doctrine of Divine reprobation to eternal death. 
(iv) ix. 19-ag. TA* cnaturt and l/u Cnalor. (a) But if God thus 
claims freedom to shew mercy, or to pardon, what, the objector 
may ask, becomes of human responsibiUty I If God makes or mars 
men in arbitrary omnipotence, there can be neither praise nor 
blame (19). (A) The answer to this objection is: It is not for the 
creature thus to criticize or to challenge the action of the Creator, 
as His rights are al>solute (ao, ai). (r) Especially is this attitude 
unbecoming as God has used His freedom to deal patiently with 
the perverse deserving punishment, and to shew unmerited grace 
to the undeserving, in calling into His church Gentiles as well as 
Jews, as has been foretold in prophecy, which declares not only 
the unexpected favour granted to the Gentiles, but also the sur- 
prising patience shewn to Israel (aa-ag). The first objection 
Paul met (verse 6) was that God's promise had come to naught, 
if the Jews were rejected, the second (verse 14), that God's action 
was unjust if He elected or rejected individuals or nations according 
to His mere will. The third objection he now meets is that if God 
acts just as He wills, man has no freedom, no merit or demerit, 
no praise or blame. He docs not meet the objection full in the 
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fault ? For who witlistandeth his wilt P Nay but, man, »< 
who art thou that repliest against God ? Shall the thing 
formed say to him that formed it, Why didst thou make 
me thus ? Or hath not the potter a right over the clay, 1 

face by seeking to reconcile Divine sovereignty and human freedom. 
That problem had probably little interest for him, and he was no 
more able to solve it than we now are. He turns it aside by 
rebuking tbe irreverence towards God which this challenge of 
God's ways implied. It his rebuke seems harah and severe, be 
it remembered that this mood of racial arrogance deserved such 
treatment. But Paul does more than rebuke, while he claims for 
God such freedom, he shews that we can trace in God's dealings, 
not arbitrary power, but iongsuflering patience and abounding 
tnercy. God's actual dealing is such that man has no occasion 
for raising this problem of Divine sovereignty and human freedom. 
While in this section Paul does deal with the eternal destiny of 
individuals, his argument is purely hypothetical. If God did just 
as He pleased, man would have no right to complain. This 
hypothetical argument breaks down in Paul's own hands. As 
a fad, God does not act as the exigencies of controversy require 
Paul to assume that He would have a right to act. 

19. Tbon wUt aa; than. By the use of this phrase instead of 
'What shall we say then!' Paul holds himself more thoroughly 
aloof from this objection. 

wh7 doth lie atm an& fhnlt t If God Himself hardens, why 
does He blame His own workmanship t 

nUU implies a changed situation. As long as a man could 
regard himself as free, God's judgement must seem justto him. 
But now when, as in the previous argument, his liber^ is denied, 
his responsibility must go too. 

wlio wtthataodeU Ills wiUT The man who disobeys is on 
this view as much determined by God's will as he who obeys ; 
there can be no resistance where there is impotence. 

50. Var but, O num. A strong personal rebuke gaining force 
from the use of the singular. 

Bliall tlie thing formad. The relation of man as creature to 
God as Creator is expressed in the O. T. by tbe figure of the 
potter and the clay which he fashions according to his will 
(Isa. xjtix. 16, xlv. 9, 10, Ixiv. 8; Jer. xviii. 6). For Paul and the 
Jew whom he addressed tbe idea of God's absolute sovereignty 
as Creator over His creatures, thus illustrated, would be one 
beyond all doubt or question, and he could, therefore, confidently 
appeal lo it in argument. 

51. This is the argument called rtdutlio ad absurdiiM, If you 
deny that God can do witti man as He will, you may as well deny 
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from the same lump to make one part a vessel unto 

t] honour, and another unto dishonour? What if God, 

wilting to shew his wrath, and to make his power known, 

endured with much longsuffering vessels of wrath fitted 

Ihe power of the potter over the clay — an absurd idea. The potter 
has regard of course to the quality of the clay, he can use one 
lump in a way be cannot another ; but this thought, although it 
might be apj^ied to God's dealings with men, whose varying 
capacity He surely docs take into account, b not present to the 
mind of the Apostle^ All he wants to assert is God's absolute 
sovereignty as Creator over His creatures. 

a, vaasal an'to lumonx, . . . nato dlsltonou. Cf. a Tim. ii. ao, 
where, however, there follows immediately, in verse ai, a recog- 
nition of human freedom and responsibility. 

SB. Paul here gives the argument a new turn. Even if God 
acted arbitrarily, man could have no rigbt to complain. Still less 
excuse has he for any complaint when, as is manifest, God's action 
is beneficent in its character to all alike. What follows is intended 
to modify the severity of what precedes. 

Wlubt If Ood. The original Greek is dlipticsl^a conditional 
clause without Che principal clause on which it should depend : 
the literal sense of the word$ being ' But if God.' The R.V. 
'What,' if understood to mean 'What answer wilt thou make!' 
correctly gives the sense. . The conditional clause does not express 
an hypothesis, but a fact, and thus the objector Is supposed to be 
effectually silenced. 

wUUBffi the exact connexion of the participle with the finite 
verb is doubtfuL It may mean either ' because God wishes to 
shew His wrath,' or 'although God wishes to shew His wrath.' 
Taking . the former meaning the sense of the whole sentence 
would be, God's patience is exercised in order that He may the 
more terribly at last display His indignation against sin ; He 
restrains His wrath with a view to its fuller manifestation at the 
future judgemenL But as Paul's aim is to shew that God doet 
not indict on man all the penalty he deserves, this interpretation 
is inappropriate, and is in other respects very objectionable. The 
latter ffleaning of the clause gives the true sense of the passage. 
God permanently and essentially is indignant at and. opposed to 
sin, and it is His will to manifest His relation to sin, but He Sets 
limits to this will by His longsuffering endurance. 

wratli: see Dote on i. i8. 

maka tail yower Icnowit. This is added as a remembrance 
of Ihe quQlatit»i in verse 17 ; Ihe power is the agent of (he wrath. 

•adnvad with ntnoli loufauffailiiK, In . ii. 4 a gfiacioui 
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unto destruction : and that he might make known the 23 
riches of his glory upon vessels of mercy, which he afore 
prepared unto glory; even us, whom he also called not 14 

purpose is indicated in God's patience; its aim is to lead to 
repentance, not, as the context here might suggest, to reserve for 
B future manifeslatiDn of wrath. 

vaaMla of wratb. The word ' vessels ' is suggested by the 
figure of the potter and the clay of the prevtous verse. The 
genitive in Greek, ' of wrath,' does oot definitely fiithe coonexicn 
of the two words. Probably it does not Djeqn 'appointed to 
wrath,' but either ' deserving of wrath,' or, as a complete contrast 
to ' vessels of inercy,' ' experiencing his wrath.' The construction 
isdillerent from that in the previous verse, ' vessels unto dishonour,' 
a jiJirase whidi does mean ' appointed unto dishonour.' 

fitted imto OaMntotlon. Paul does not say 'which God 
fitted unto destruction,' as he saya in verse 33 of the vessels of 
mercy, 'which he afore prepared unto glory,' Although inverse 
i3 he had spoken of God's hardening whom He will, here he 
wants to surest God's beneficence rather than His severity, 
Neither does he say ' which fitted themselves for destruction,' 
although in the neM chapter be charges the Jews with:' being 
'a disobedient and gainsaying people,' for now be is laying sti<ess 
on God's, not man's freedom of action. He chooses an intermediate 
expression which avoids both explanations t>f the fact, and which 
states simply the fact of fitness for destruction. 

93. and tkat ha ml^t mak* known. The grammatical 
construction of this sentence is defective, but the sense is clear. 
God's endurance had a purpose not only as regards those who 
were the objects of it, but had a fiirther reference to the larger 
purpose of His morcy. He boro with unbelieving Jews not only 
for their own sokes, but in order that in llie liillness at the times 
He in CItrrst might shew His mercy to Jew and Gentile alike. 

th* rlohM of Ua glorjr, Cf. Eph. iii. 16 and Rom. 
ii. 4. ■ ■ 

veBBelB olmMiBji not 'deserving of the mercy' (that would 
be not a Pauline thought), but simply ' experiencing His mercy.' 
Mercy and desert are mutually exclusive conceptions. Where 
there is desert' there is no need of mercy, and where mercy 
is shewn there can have been no desert 

wUoh lie afi»e prepKnd imto glatjr. Paul ascribes to God 
the preparation of the vessels of mercy for glory, although he does 
not describe God as fitting the Tessels of wrath for destruction. 
(A similar variation of phrase may l>e noted in Matt. xxv. 34, 
'Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the wbiid.' and 41, ' Depart from 
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35 from the Jews only, but also from the Gentiles? As he 
saith also in Hosea, 

I will call that my people, which was not my people; 
And her beloved, which was not beloved. 

36 And it shall be, /itif in the place where it was said 

unto them, Ye are not my people, 
There shall they be called sons of the living God. 

37 And Isaiah crieth concerning Israel, If the number of 
the children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, it is the 

tS remnant that shall be saved : for the Lord will execute 

me, ye cursed, into the etemal fire which is prepared for the 
devil and his sngels.') The Divine preparation for gloiy is 
outlined in viii. 36-30. 

9A. OmtllM: Paul regards the calling of the Gentiles not 
merely as the historical rcsnit of the rejection of the Jews, but 
as the Divine intention in that rejection. (See the argument 
worked out ID chap, xi.) 

as-a9. Paul, writing to those who, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
accepted the Jewish Scriptures as aulhorilative, seeks always lo 
confirm his conclusions, especially when they might appear 
disputable, by quotations from the Scriptures. First (35, aG), 
he shews that the calling of the Gentiles was prophesied ; and 
secondly, that the salvation of only a remnant of the Jews was 
anticipated by the prophets (37-39). 

as. This is a quotation with inversion of clauses from Hos. 
ii. 93 (LXX). Hosea was bidden call a son Lo-ammi, ' not my 
people,' and a daughter Lo-ruhamah, ' without mercy,' to intimate 
God's rejection and desertion of the Northern kingdom. But he 
was afterwards told to prophesy its restoration and eonsotation, as 
with a fday on his children's symbolic names be does in this 
passage. Paul applies to the Gentiles words spoken of the 
Ten Tribes, but this is said to have been done by Jewish Rabbis 
before him. 

96. ThisisaquotationfroniHo5.i.io(LXX). Paul adds ' there,* 
thus laying stress on the reference to a place. He may, sharing 
Jewish esciratological conceptions, mean Palestine as the gathering- 
place of the nations, or more probably 'where' and 'there' are 
indefinite. Wherever there are Gentiles there the call is. 

S?, 98. A quotation from Isa. x. aa, 33 (LXX), which is con- 
siderably shortened. The Greek differs considerably from the 
Hebrew. 

One oF Isaiah's sons was called Shear-jashub, 
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his word upon the earth, finishing it and cutting it short. 

And, as Isaiah hath said before, i 

Except the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed. 
We had become as Sodom, and had been made like 
unto Gomorrah. 



'A remnant shall return' (vii. 3); and this doctrine of the 
i-emnant played so targe a part in his teaching that he represents 
it as included in the commission giiven bim at bis call (vi. 13), and 
he repeats it again and again (i. g, x. ao-aa, xi. 11-16, xxxvii 4, 
31, 3a). In the second part of the Book of Isaiah the remnanl is 
mentioned once (xlvi. 3). This doctrine is found alreadj' in Amos 
(v. 15) and Hicah (ii. i^ iv. 7, v. <], 6, viL 16). It appears also in 
JoeI(ii. 33),Zephaniah(ii. 7.9,iii. 13), HagBai(i. ta, 14), Zechariah 
(viii. 6, 13). Jeremiah makes frequent use of the conception 
(vi. 9, xiiii. 3, xxiL ^,x\. 11, 15, xlii. a, 15, I9,xliii. 5); Eiekiel 
also refers to il (v, 10, vi. 8, xiv. aa). Not the unbelieving many, 
but the faithful few are the object of God's care, the agent of His 
purpose. Stephen takes up the idea in his speech of the con- 
tinuous provocation given by Israel to God (Acts vii. 51-53). Paul 
returns to tliis idea in xi. 5. 

S8. HnUhlug it and cnttiitr it aliort. God's judgement will 
be final and decisive; this seetnsthe meaning of the difficult phrase. 

as. liBtli Mid befors: hath foretold, although the English 
rendering might suggest that a previous allusion was now to be 
quoted. It is the Greek version of tsa. i 9 Chat is now quoted. 
Greek and Hebrew practically agree. Hebrew has ' a small 
remnant,' Greek has ' a seed,' but the connexion is given in vi. 13, 
' the holy seed is the slock thereof.' 

Sabaoth. The Hebrew word means 'hosts,' and the reference 
is to host5 of stars, or angels, or Israel Each of these ideas 
may, at a different period of reUgious development, have been 
associated with this title. 

■odom, ■ . ■ GomozTKh. (Gen. zviii-xix.) Allusions to this 
disaster are found frequently in the O. T. (DeuL xzix. 33, xxxii. 
3a; Isa. xiii. 19 ; Jer. xlix. 18, 1. 40; Lam. iv. 6; Amos iv. 11 
Zeph. iL 9). Our Lord refers to Sodom as ■ conspicuous illustra- 
tion of Divine judgement (Hatt. xi. aj, a^•, Hark vi. 11, A. V. ; 

Paul's DocTRitie op ELEcnoN (ix. t-agl 

Paul fi«5 shewn that God is free to choose whom He will (6-13), 

that He has actually exercised and expressly affirmed His right 

to use-Hia freedom (14-18), that it ia not for maiia* creature to 
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criticize or challenge the action of God as Creator, even if 
God used this right absolutely (19-31), that as a Tact, however, 
God has used His freedom to shew patience and mercy (33-34), 
and that God's action in rejecting Israel and accepting the 
Gentiles has hecii foretold in prophecy (35-29). Thus Paul 
develops the first stag:e of his argument. Although it can be 
property understood only in relation to the two other stages, that 
Israel's fate is deserved, and that God's aim in all is mercy for 
Jew and Gentile alike, yet this passi^^ by itself presents so 
serious difficulttes that an attempt must te made to deal with 
them in addition to what the notes allowed. The difficulties are 
not relieved by affirming, as has been done, that Paul is not dealing 
with the eternal destiny of individuals, but with the historical 
functions of nations, for even although the problem is the temporal 
rejection of the Jewish nation, yet Paul justifies his doctrine of 
God's freedom in election by individual illustrations (Isaac chosen, 
Ishmael not ; Jacob chosen, Esau not). If of these cases it can be 
said that the election has to do only with historical function as 
heir of the promises of God, the plea cannot lie made for the 
next illustrations, Moses and Pharaoh, for the determination of 
moral character is ultimately the decision of eternal destiny. It 
is certain Paul did not intend in any sense to limit God's freedom. 
When he speaks of ' vessels of wrath fitted unto destruction,' and 
' vessels of mercy which he afore prepared unto glory,' he is most 
certainly dealing with the eternal destiny of individuals. The 
following considerations, however, have to be taken into account, 
(r) The whole passage is an arguiHoitum ad homiHtm. It appeals 
to facts recorded, words reported, and figures of speech used in 
the Jewish Scriptures to rebuke Jewish arrogance, which asserted 
a claim on the part of the chosen people to God's continued favour, 
irrespective of its character. Against this claim of rights, un- 
becoming in the creature towards the Creator, Paul bluntly affirms 
that, as regards God, man has no rights. He supports his position 
by appeals to statements in the Scriptures, in which the Divine 
sovereignty is without qualification affirmed, without inquiring 
whether these Scriptures are not capable of another explanation 
than that which serves his immi:dlate purpose. It has hCen shewn 
ia the notes on verses 11, 15, 17, 18, that Only a strained exegeus 
can get the meaning out of the O, T. Scriptures which Paul finds 
in them. On so controi'ersial a iiae of the Holy Scriptures no 
dogmatic conclusions of permanent validity can he based. (9) 
But even as an argument, granting the Jewish assumptions, die 
passage is inconclusive. Paul's reasoning breabs in his own 
hands ; he canndt consistently carry it out. He must admit that 
God does not use His freedom as He argues that Ue ouy. 
Patience: and beneficence mark God's dealings with men.: : Paul 
distinguiahes vessels of >wratb and veswls of mercyi vewels unto 
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dishonoar and vessels unto honour, and his image of the potter 
suggests that God absolutely dctcnnines to which class each taaa 
shall belong. Yet it is noticeable (i) that he distinguishes vessels unto 
dishonour from vessels of wrath, the former referring, it would 
seem, to historical position, the latter to eternal destiny; (ii) that 
while he ascribes the preparation of the vessels of mercy unto 
glory to God, he abstains from describing God as fitting the vessels 
of wrath unto destruction, and here he uses a phrase which without 
affirming yet admits the recognitioii of individual liberty and 
personal re^onsibility ; (iii) that the different constructions, 
'vessels unto dishonour' and 'vessels o( wrath,' demand a dis- 
tinction in the interpretation, the former asserting a Divine 
destination, the other simply affirming an actual connexion. 
These considerations suggest that white Paul represents God as 
disposing at will of man's earthly lot, yet he does not ascribe to 
God the absolute decision of man's destiny hereafter, but is 
compelled to admit modifications that not only correct, but even 
contradict, the more unqualified statements. If we loot more 
closely at the metaphor of the potter, it will suggest thoughts 
that lead us boyond this doctrine of absolute election even as 
regards man's earthly lot. He would be a foolish and wastefdl 
potter who used for the making of a common jar a clay so fine 
that a beauUful vase could he made from it. A master-workman's 
choicedependa on the quality of the material be is handling. God, 
as potter, can be trusted to be a noble aftist, and not a Angling 
artisan. As Creator God has obligations to make the best pouiUe 
of His creatures. Again, the vessel unto dishonour which the 
potter mates serves a purpose, useful if less ornamental than that 
assigned to the vessel unto honour. The veiy figure of speech 
refuses, as it were, to bear only the meaning that Paul's con- 
troversial use of it would impose upon iL Paul thought of God as 
love, mercy, grace, gooduets, the Father of oar Lord Jesus Christ, 
and our Father in him. T^is arbitraiy omnipotent potter is a 
caricature of controversy, not a portrait of faith ; and Paul has 
himself to abandon his own work. (3) This proposition, that 
God does as He wills, is only one of three forming a continuous 
argument; it is virtually retracted in what follows, for in the 
second proposition it is affirmed that man's conduct conditions 
God's action, and in the third that the motive of God's action is not 
the punishment of sin and the reward of virtue merely, although 
even that would lead us to a more ethical conception of God, but 
His purpose to save and btess all, the truly and fully evangeliod 
conception. If God's fVeedom is not Ihnited idtogether by man's 
deserts, it is not that God may treat him worse, but that He does 
treat him fiir better than he deserves. If Paul himself retreats 
from the position to which' he had advanced in carrying the war 
into the enemy's shmp, surely we do 'not need to defend the 
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position in the interests of Paul's theolc^y, far less should we trjr 
to represent it as ■ strongllold of ttie Christian faith which must 
be held at all costs. (4) While it is quite true that we can never 
give an exhaustive explanation of the differences in character and 
drcunlstanccs between two individuals, and we must admit in the 
lives and lots of men an inscrutable operation of God's providence, 
we need not in eiplanation of the facts &11 back on any such 
doctrine of an absolute Divine election. God's freedom is rational, 
lioral, beneficent As we compare Ishtnael with Isaac, or Jacob 
with Essu, we recognize that Ishmael and Esau were ' profane 
persons,' persons without a due sense of the value of the promise, 
and therefore the needful capacity for furthering its fulfilment 
In Moses and Pharaoh alike we can trace a moral process of 
development and deterioration, which maybe summarily described 
■s due to Divine mercy and hardening, but which can also be 
proved to be the inevitable result of the operation of laws which 
God has in His infinite and eternal perfection imposed on human 
nature. (5) Paul has undoubtedly, apart from all controversy, 
a doctrine of election, both in regard to the Jewish nation, and in 
regani to Christian believers, (i) He accepts the O.T. teaching 
regarding God's choice of the Jewish nation (Deut vii. 6; Ps. 
cxxxv, 4 ; Is. xli. B, 9) as an act of Divine condescension (Deut. 
vii, S, X. 15; Is. iliv. 31, 93), which imposed obligations (Deut. 
vii. 9), and had reference to the good of other nations as well 
(Gen. xii. 3; Isa. Ixvi. 16). He refused to re^rd with con- 
temporary Judaism this election as a bond bindit^ God to the 
nation (diap. x) irrespective of the nation's character, and he 
subordinated the election of Israel to God's universal purpose of 
grace (chap. xi). To this doctrine no exception can be taken ; it 
is simply an interpretation of historical facts, (ii) But Paul has 
also a doctrine of election regarding Christian believers. God's 
foreknowledge and foreordi nation came before God's call to the 
individual (viii. a8, ag). In Christ believers are chosen 'before 
the foundation of the world ' (Eph. i. 4). The aim of this teaching 
is, however, to give the believer assurance that his relation to God 
does not begin in time with his faith in God's grace, but is deeply 
rooted, 6rmly fixed, in the eternal will of God. No speculative 

froblem is thereby solved, bat a practical conviction is given, 
aul does not teach that God foreknows, foreordains, or elects 
any man unto eternal death. The responsibility for that he 
throws on the man himself. If it be argued, however, that it 
necessarily tbllows thai those whom Gwl omits to foreknow, 
foreordain, and elect to eternal life He consciously and voluntarily 
leaves to perish, the answer must be that Paul was occupied 
solely with the positive aspect of the doctrine ; the negative, so 
tar as his writings are evidence, never arrested his attention. 
To this inference, however, we may oppose the undoubted teach- 
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What shall we say then ? That the Gentiles, which 30 

ing of Scripture, that God does not wish ' that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repeotance ' (3 PeL iiL 9); that the 
call of the gospel is addressed to all, so that ' whosoever will may 
come' {Rev. xxii. 17) ; and that Paul's express statement is that 
' God hath shut up all unto disobedience, that be might have 
mercy upon all' (xi. 3a). The doctrine of individual election 
and the doctrine of God's univerul purpose to save are found 
side by side in Paul's leaching. He does not barmonize them, 
and there is no practical necessity that he should, and with 
speculative consistency Paul did not concern himself. In the 
same way Divine sovereignly and human freedom are both 
affirmed, but their relation is not explained. We may leave the 
problems he left unsolved, having tried to shew that his teaching 
on election does not justify the Calvinislic interpretation, 

(a) ix. 30— X. 31. Tht Jiui^fiiUHn through unbtliif. 

Having stated the one aspect of the problem of history, the 
Divine sovereignly, Paul turns to the other aspect, Ibe human 
responsibility. He places these two aspects side by aide without 
any attempt to shew their unity, (i) In shewing that the Jews 
deserved their rejection, Paul first of all slates the case briefly 
(ix. 30-33). (ii) Next, after again asserting his interest in the 
spiritual wel&re of his countrymen, he shews thai their efforts 
have been zealous but not intelligent, self-willed and not obedient, 
for they have failed lo recogniie (a) thai Christ brings Ihe period 
of law to a close, (6) that the way of salvation is simple and easy, 
and {c) that salvation is free to all, Jew and Gentile alike 
(x. 1-13). (iii) Lastly, here he proves that Ihis unbelief is 
without excuse, because (a) the messengers of the gospel have 
gone forth, (ft) the Jews have not heeded the gospel, although 
it has been preached in the world, (c) the prophets warned them 
against the very unbelief of which they are now guilty (x. 14-ai). 

(i) ix. 30-33. The cast of Jaidsh unbtlitf staftd. While Ibe 
Gentiles have found what they did not seek, the Jews have not 
found what they sought, even acceptance aa righteous before 
God : because they sought it, not by faith, but by works, so 
that, as bad been foretold, the Messiah became a stumblingblock 
to them. 

30. Wluit shall wa lar Ouii7 This question introduces the 
sununing up of the previous argument with a view to starting on 
a new line of thought. It is usually followed by another question. 
The second question here is, ' Shall we say that the Gentiles,' &c I 
and the answer is assumed, ' Yea.' Then foUowa a third question, 
■Wherefore!* 
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followed not after righteousoess, attained to righteous- 
ji ness, even the righteousness which is of faith: but Israel, 

following after a law of righteousness, did not arrive at 
3J that law. Wherefore ? Because ihty sought U not by 

faith, but aa it were by works. They stumbled at the 
33 stone of stumbling ; even as it is written, 

followed . . . Kttaiiud. These words go together in Paul's use 
to express pursuing and overtaking, and are borrowed rrom the 
racecourse, aa arc other words used by him [i Cor. ii. 34 ; 
PhiL iii. la). The Gentiles had no special revelation to guide 
them, even the light of conscience was disregarded by them, 
and yet when salvation was offered to them in the gospel, Ihey 
welcomed it 

rlffhWoumaH wliloli la of fUth I iii. aa, 'the righteousness 
of God,' not moral perfection, but accepCance before God. 

SI, Ikw of rlglitaoiuiDsas I a code of precepts, obedience to 
which would make righteous. 

arrlTS. The goal, aa it were, always receded from them. 

IKW. This is a rather unexpected turn of thought j we should 
have expected Paul to say, 'did not attain righteousness.' The 
Jews believed themselves to be in possession of a law which, 
if obeyed, would make them righteous ; but Paul here says that 
no code of principles could ever be ^>t by man which would 
secure this righteousness. Righteousness cannot be g;ot along 
the path of legal observance. 

33. BaoAiiB*. Two constructions of this verse are possible: 
(i) as in the text of the R.V., we may supply the finite verb 'they 
sought it,' and put a full stop at ' works ' ; Or (a) as in the margin of 
the R. v., we may supply the participle ' doing it,' and put only 
a comma at 'works.' The sense is the same, but probably the 
former construction is simpler and easier. 

u It war* : Paul introduces this qualifying phrase to indicate 
that it was only in the opinion of the Jews, and never in reality, 
that righteousness could be got by works. The Jews failed 
because they attempted the impossible. There is not a choice of 
ways, faith and works, but only one way, iaith. 

MmnlileA at: 'were annoyed with,' 'shewed irritation at.' 
This vvas the disastrous consequence of their mistake. Because 
Christ came to bestow righteousness on all who sought it by 
faith, those who were seeking it by works misunderstood, were 
made angiy by, set themselves against him. 

•tMM of rtnaabUnf . This phrase means a stone which causes 
oB^Bce ; but the offence vras not necessarily and essentially 
in the stone, but rather io the mood and attitude of those to whom 
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Behold, I lay in Zion a stone of stumbling and a 

rock of offence : 
And be that believeth on him shall not be put to 

shame. 
Brethren, my heart's desire and my supplication to 10 

it proved an offence. Christ cnicified, while the power and 
the wisdom of God to them that believe, was a 'scandal,' a snare, 
a trap to the Jews (i Cor, i. 03). 

33. The quotation combines the Greek version of Isa. xxviii. 
16 uid of Isa. viii. 14. Paul makes several changes : he inserts 
part of the second passage into the midst of (he first, IVom which 
he omits a number of words ; he adds the words on Um to 
emphasize the reference of the quotation to Christ ; he gives the 
Greek and not the Hebrew of the last word, 'shall not be put 
to shame' instead of ' shall not make haste' (which is either 
a mistranslation of the Hebrew bj the Greek or presupposes 
another Hebrew text), the sense remaining unaffected. According 
to the Hebrew original, the believer, confident in Jehovah, does 
not allow himself to get into a flurry or hurry, but waits patiently 
on God. According to the Greek version the believer does not 
find his confidence misplaced, is not disappointed. The reference 
in Ihe original context of the passage is to Jehovah, and not to 
the Messiah; but as the words in Ps. cxviii. aa, 'The stone 
which the builders rejected is become the head stone of the 
comer,' very soon got a Messianic reference (Malt, xxi. 43; Hark 
xii. 10 J Luke IX. 17, by our Lord Himself; Acts i v. 11 by Peter), 
other passages in which the figure of a stone is used came to be 
regarded as Messianic. It is even probable that ' The Stone ' was 
a title for the Mes^ah among the Jews. In Eph. ii. ao Christ is 
spoken of as 'the chief corner-stone.' Pairi quotes the first 
passage again in x. ii ; and in i Pet. ii. 6, t, the two passaj 
which he here fuses together, are quoted separately along n 
the passage from Ps. cxviii. aa. This can scarcdy be a mere 
coincidence, and the explanation is either that Peter was lamiliar 
with the Epistle to the Romans (a conclusion for which other 
good reasons can be given), or that both ftml and Peter used 
a selection of passages from the O. T., all of ^^ich were assumed 
to have a Messianic purpose, and which had been collected tor 
convenience of use in controversy with Jews. 

(u*) I. 1-13. Tht aiusts 0/ Iht Jiws' /aHun. Paul prays 
heartily for the salvation ofhis own fellow countrymen, for he 
knows that, however mistaken, they are in earnest, although by 
their ignorance of God's will and their attachment to their own 
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1 God is for them, that they may be saved. For I bear 
them witness that they have a zeal for God, but not 

way they are opposing themselvea to God's purpose ; for they 
fail to admit (a) that Cbrist hoa put an end to the period of law, 
(6) (hat it is not by law but by faith that salvation is to be 
attained, for as Christ has done and suffered all needAil for man's 
salvation, all man needs to be saved is bdief in, issuing in confession 
of him, and (c) that this salvation, as it is of faith, is for all, of 
whatever race Ihey may be. 

1. Paul's personal assurance here has probaUy led to the 
division of the chapter at tliis point, as wc find a similar personal 
reference at the beginning of chap, ix, and again of chap, xi ; 
but, as we have already seen, the second stage of the argument 
in this division begins with verse 30 in chap. ix. Paul has in 
these verses, 30-33, brought a serious chaise against his own 
nation, and so here he inserts this personal assurance in tbe 
course of his argument, both to relieve his own inlenae feeling 
of sorrow, and to assure his readers that one who loves his own 
people as he does would bring no charges against it, unless 
under the strongest compulsion or absolute necessity. 

Bratluen. He appeals to the Christian brotherhood, from 
which tbe Jews are exduding themselves, and which he himselT 
so values that he desires tus natural to be also bis spiritual 

daslzBi rather as tbe R. V. marg., 'good pleasure,' for the 
word never means ' dewre ' merely. 

tlut UiST mair be •avad : lit. ' unto salvation.' 
a. I bMu tliam witnaaa. Paul having once been himself an 
unbelieving Jew understands the position of the Jews. 

laal for Qod, Cf. Ps. Ixix. 9, ciix, T39. Paul claims this 
zeal for himself (Acts xxiL 3 ; Gal. u 14 ; Phil. iii. 6). The Jew 
prided himself on his zeal ; the Gentiles despised wliat th«y 
regarded as his fanaticism. A passage in illustration of Paul's 
words has been quoted from Josephus : 'The Jew knows the law 
better than bis own name . . . The sacred rules were punctually 
observed . , , The great feasts were frequented by countless 
thousands . . . Over and above tbe requirements of the law, 
ascetic religious exercises advocated by the teachers of the law 
came into vogue . . . Even the Hellenized and Alexandrian Jews 
under Caligula died on the cross and by fire, and the Palestinian 
prisoners in the last war died by the claws of African lions in the 
amphitheatre, rather than sin against the taw. What Greek 
would do tbe lite! . . . The Jews also exhibited an ardent zeal 
for the conversion of the Gentiles to the Law of Moses. The 
proselytes filled Asia Minor and Syria, and — to the indignation 
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according to knowledge. For being ignorant of God's 3 
righteousness, and seeking to establish their own, they 
did not subject themselves to the righteousness of God. 
For Christ is the end of the law unto righteousness to 4 

of Tacitus— Italy and Rome.' A similar testimony is bome by 
Heb. xi. 30-38, a passage whkh reikis not only to heroes 
mentioned in Uie O.T., but specially to martyrs in the time of 
the Maccabees. 

kttowladsat rather, 'discernment.' The same word is nsed at 
i. 96 and ill. ao. Col. i. 9 gives an indication of what is meant 
by the word, 'that ye may be filled with the knowledge of iiis 
will in all spiritual wisdom and understanding.' The Jews knew 
the law and the prophets, bat they had no true insight into the 
meaning of God's words and works, 

3. Por. Spiritual diacemment would have CMne with moral 
submission. If they had done the will, Ihey would have known 
the doctrine that it was of God ; but because they were dis- 
obedient, therefore they remained undisceming. 

Ignorant. Paul here simply states the fact o( ignorance, 
that it was culpable ignorance he implies, although he expressly 
states this in verses 14 and 15. 

Qod'a T^hteonaneBB. Not God's personal perfection, but 
God's way of righteousness for sitiners, the way of faith which 
the Jew would not tslce, because he wanted righteousness, not 
as a gift of grace, but as the reward of merit. 

anbjeot thantBalraB. Faith is not merely an intellectual or 
emotional process, it must also include the exercise of the will 
in submission to the authority of God. This initial act of 
obedience determines the attitude of the subsequent life. Jas. 
iv. 7, ' Be subject . . , unlo God.' 

4. Paul now g'^es the three reasons why the Jews were in 
error and wrong in not submitting themselves to God's righteous- 
ness, (i) The way of the law had been closed (verse 4). (a) 
The way of faith had been opened (5-10). Consequently (3) 
The way is now open to all (ti-13). 

the end. This means not fiilfilment, but termination. With 
Christ the legal period in man's relation to God ceases and is 
abolished. Law is regarded in Eph. ii. 15 as the barrier between 
Jew and Gentile which Christ has abolished in order that his 
salvation might be a universal good. The same inference is 
drawn tn verses 11-13 of this chapter. The salvation is universal 
because not legal. Commandments, ordinances, institutions, dis- 
tinguish and divide nations ; a spiritual attitude, such as faith, can 
alone unite. Again Paul declares, in Col. ii. 14, that Christ, 
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s every one that believeth. For Moses writeth ti\at the man 

that doeth the righteousness vhich is of the law shall live 

6 thereby. Butthe righteousness which is of faith saith thus, 

'having blolted out the bond writlen in ordinances that Was 
against us, which was contrary to us: hath taken it . . . away, 
nailing it to the cnisa.' ... As law must always demand more than 
man can render, iti sole result is condemnation, but salvation can 
never be reached by way of the law. Law may promise life 
(verse 5), but what it actually brings is a curse (GaL iii. 10), and 
'Christ has redeemed us from the curse of thi^ law.' Terrnination 
then is the only suitable sense for the word rendered 'end,' It 
cannot mean fulfilment, for another word from the same root is 
used to express this meaning ; nor can it mean goal or object, for 
although the Uw is called the tutor lo bring us to Clirist (Gal. 
ill 34), yet only in one other place (i Tim. i. 5, ' But the end 
of the charge is love') has the word this unusual sense. The 
context here shews that Paul is seeking lo emphasize Ihe contract 
between law and Christ, and not the connexion, which elsewhere 
he may recognize. 

tlie law: rather, 'law.' The Greek has no article, the 
reference is not to the Mosaic law in particular, but to the 
principle of law generally. Not only has the Jewish law ceased 
to be authoritative for the Christian, but his relation to God in 
Christ has ceased to be in any sense a legal one ; the indwelling 
Spirit takes the place of outward commands. 

onto rirktconasass. Christ abolishes the law tlmt righteous- 
ness, acceptance before God, may be attainable by all on the sole 
condition of faith. 

S-10. The one way of righteousness— by law — has been 
abolished in order that the other way— by faith — may be 
established, because the tv/o are antagonistic, mutually exclusive. 
This contrast Paul now displays in language drawn from the 
O. T, which he has, however, freely adapted to his purpose. 

B. The words are adapted from Lev. xviii. 5. These words 
are quoted lo shew that the blessing is conditional cm the fulEtl- 
ment of the law, the keeping of all its commandments ; and this, 
in chaps, [-iii, Paul has shewn has never been done, and can 
never be done (cf. vii. i^"!. 

■hall liva: enjoy life in its fullest measure here and 
hereafter. 

e. tha Tl^te<nisn««a wMoli 1« of fUth. Paul does not 
introduce his free adaptation df words from the law as words of 
Scripture, or as words of Moses, for he must have recognized that 
the use he made of these words was too remote from the original 
intention to justify either form of quotation ; but he personifies 
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Say not in thy heart, Who shall ascend into heaven? (that 

the new order of grace through faith, and puts the words 
descriptive of it into its own mouth. A similar personification of 
wisdom is found in Prov. i. 30 and Luke %i. 49, and of enborta- 
tioti in Heb, lii. 5. The quotation thus partly adopted in the 
Greek version (Deut. xxx. 11-14) reads, 'For this commandment 
which I command thee this day, it is not too hard for thee, nor 
ia it far from thee. Not in heaven above, saying. Who shall go 
ftp for us into heavtn, and receive it for us, and having heard of it 
we shall do it 1 Nor is it beyond the sea, saying. Who un'll go 
over to Iht fkrlher sidt of the sea Jor us, and receive it for us, 
and mate it heard by us, and we ^all do itl But the viord 
is vay nigh thti, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, and in thy 
hands that thou mayest do it.' It is to be noted : (i) that Paul 
selects only certain words (the words italicized above) ; (a) that 
he introduces some alterations: (a) for 'saying' he introduces 
' Say not in thy heart ' from Deut. viii. 17, ix. 4 ; {b) for ' Who will 
go over to the further side of the sea' he boldly substitutes words 
more appropriate to bis purpose, 'Who shaU descend into the 
abyss"; (c) he omits ' very ' before 'nigh,' and 'in thy hands that 
thou majrut do it ' after ' heart,' as that clause belongs to the legal 
standpoint ; (3) that he gives the words So selected quite another 
application than that originally intended, for the aim of the 
passage in Deuteronomy is to shew that the law is not a grievous 
burden, but ttiat its yoke is easy. Pharisaism regarded the law 
from the standpoint of a rigid and oppressive legalism, and Paul 
as B Pharisee seldom gets away from that standpoint There was, 
however, another way of looking at the law, the way taken by 
many of the saints of the Old Covenant, and so regarded, the law 
and the gospel are not so opposed as Paul in the course of his 
argument here represents them to be. That his attitude is in 
some measure artificial is clearly shewn by the fact that he can 
use words originally intended to represent the law as gracious to 
describe the gospel which he opposes to the law. The serious 
objection that, from the standpoint of modern exegetical method, 
may be taken to his procedure may be met by the following 
considerations: (i) no stress is laid on the fact that the O. T. 
is being quoted; la) the usual formula of quotation is omitted; 
(3) the quotation is very free ; (4) the clauses quoted had probably 
become almost proverbial ; (5) he sometimes uses words of 
Scripture not in a logical demonstration, but as a literary device — 
familiar language may commend unfamiliar thought. We need 
not say, therefore, that this is Rabbinic exegesis. Paul, by using 
words from the law, tacitly admits that (he Pharisaic view did not 
see all in the law that was lo be seen ; even the law had in itself 
evangelical elements. 
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7 is, to bnng Christ down i) or, Who shall descend into the 

8 abyss ? (that is, to bring Christ up from the dead.) But 

tlimt ia. There are many interpreUtions of the phrase 
offered, but only two demand notice, (i) There is the interpreta- 
tion suggested by the punctuation of the R. V. text, ' To say in 
the heart, Who shall ascend into heaven) (who shall attaia 
g:Ior7 and blessedness by his own effort T) is equivalent to denying 
that Christ has ascended ; it is a bringing of Christ down from his 
throne.' This sense of the phrase 'that is' is possible here and 
in the next verse, but is inappropriate in verse 8; but this does 
not seem a fatal objection, as the construction in verse 8 is 
different from that in verses 6 and 7. for 'that is' is not there 
followed by an infinitive. As Paul is not here, however, repre- 
senting legalism as a denial of the Christian facts^—and this is what 
this interpretation involves— we may turn to the second interpreta- 
tion, (a) "To bring Christ down ' ia a definition of the purpose of 
the ascent into heaven introduced for the sake of emphasis by 
this phrase, which calls attention to the fact that an explanation is 
being given. The sense on this construction is, Faith does not 
ask, How is Christ to be got to come down from heaven to become 
man for man's salvation, for it knows that Christ has already come. 
Han does not bring about the Incarnation by his own effort ; 
by faith he accepts the fact, and all that it involves for his 
salvation, 

7> Tho BlLall dauaad Into tlia a1>7uT Paul substitutes this 
for 'Who will go over to the further side of the sea' for two 
reasons, (i) The abyss and heaven fonn a striking contrast. 
(9) The descent into the abyss at once recalls Christ's descent into 
Hades, the world of the dead. 'Abyss' is used in the Greek version 
of the O.T. for 'the depths of the sea' in Ps. cvii. a6, for 'the 
lowest ports of the earth' in Ps. Ixxi. 30. In the N. T. it is used 
of the abode of demons (Luke viiL 31) and the place of torment 
(Rev. ix. 1). With this contrast of an ascent and a descent 
cf. Eph. iv, 9, 10. 

fbaX la, to teinff Ohrlat up bom th* dead. Two interpreta- 
tions here again claim notice, (i) 'To say in the heart, Who 
shall descend into the abyss (that is, who shall endure the penalty 
of sin for himself) is equivalent to denjnng that Christ has gone 
down among the dead, that he has endured all that need be 
endured on account of sin.' For the same reason as in the previous 
verse this interpretation may be set aside, (a) The true interpreta- 
tion is as follows : ' Faith does not ask. How is Christ to be raised 
from the dead, for it knows that Christ has risen.* As powerless 
as man is to bring about bis Incarnation, so is he to bring about 
the Resurrection. Man can do nothing, God does all. Faith is 
the recognition of man's insufiSdency, of God's sufficiency. 
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what saith it ? The word is nigh thee, in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart : that is, the word of faith, which we 
preach : because if thou shait confess with thy mouth 9 
Jesus as Lord, and shall believe in thy heart that God 
raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved : for with 10 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness; and with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation. For the 11 
scripture saith, Whosoever believeth on him shall not be 

8. tlMWiwdof fUthi not the message of the &ith,lhetear:liing 
that 19 to be believed, nor yet the message which appeals to faith, 
but tb= mesaaee which requires faith, and faith only as the condition 
of salvation. 

wlileli wa preaeli. The clause is added to shew that the 
gospel is not unknown, but can be known by all, if they will but 
hear. This thought that the Jews cannot excuse themselves on 
the ground of ignorance is more fully developed inverses 14-91. 

9. This verse explains the quotation, ' The word is nigh thee, in 
thy mouth, and in thy heart.' As mouth is mentioned before 
heart, Paul speats of confession of Christ before belief in Christ, 
although the actual order is lirst faith, then eonfession. The 
confession of Christ's lordship is suggested by verse 6, which 
represents heaven as Christ's home; the belief in his resurrection 
by verse 7, which afiirnis that he is not in the abyss ; and these 
two facts again are su^ested by the words quoted, so that we 
have here not theological formulation, but literary association. 
Nevertheless belief in the Resurrection as the confirmation of 
Christ's claims, as the Divine seal on his sacrifice, was an essential 
element in Christian faith ; and the confession of Christ's lord- 
ship was a necessary condition of membership in the Christian 
Church. If the reading of the R. V. margin, ' confess the vrord 
with thy mouth that Jesus is Lord,' be correct, then we have 
here the simplest, earliest, and briefest confession, of which the 
more elaborate creeds are developments. 

10. Paul, it is evident, attaches little value to belief that does 
not issue in confession. If he had been asked which condition 
was primary, he would probably have put faith first, but would 
also have insisted on confession as its necessary issue. 

the heurt: the seat of the inner life of thought, feeling, 
wishing, and willing. Faith involves a complete inward change. 

11. Paul again quotes the words from Isa. ixviii. 16 to shew 
that faith is the condition of salvation, but the words suggest 
another aspect of the gospel, its universality, to which lie now 
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I a put to shame. For there is no distinction between Jew 
and Greek : for the same Zt>rd is Lord of all, and is rich 

13 unto all that call upon him : for, Whosoever shall call 

14 upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. How then 

la. Having shewn in lii. aa, 33, that all alike need the gospel, 
he now shews that the gospel is for all ; but the universaliiy of 
the gospel is here proved by Christ's universal lordship, not man's 
universal need. 

Edrd of all. Christ must be referred to (1 Cor. xii. 3 ; Acta 
X.36; PhiL ii. 10, It). 

riob: in spiritual gifts and blessings (Epb. iif. S). 

tkftt oall upon tim. As prayer to any deity ba^n with on 
address to him by name, the worshipper is he who calls on the 
god's name. The Hebrews were those who ■ailed on Jehovah. 
The Christians, as calling on Christ, are his «rorshippers (i Cor. i. 
a). This necessarily involves a recognition of fais divinity, as only 
God can be worshipped. 

13. The quotation is taken from Joel il. 39. In the original the 
reference is to salvation from judgement and punishment in * the 
great and terrible day of the Lord ' by worship of Jehovah. Paul 
not only calls Christ Lord, but transfers to bim passages from the 
O. T. which refer tp Jehovah (a Thess. i. 9 1 i Cor. ii, 16, x, sa-ad ; 
a Cor. iii. 16). 

(iii) K. i4~9i. T/it Jaof uhMi^ tml/iout excuse. The R. V. 
does not begin a fresh paragraph at verse 14. but attaches verses 
14 and IS to the preceding passage. This division is determined 
by another interpretation of the imporl of these verses than that 
which is here adopted. The verses are regarded as a justification 
of the preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles. If Ihc gospel is 
intended for all, as is implied in ' whosoever ' in verse 13, then it 
should be preached to all. Paul's Gentile ministry is thus justified. 
But this would be a digression, not by any means impossible 
according to Paul's lileraiy methods, but not to be assumed unless 
no other interprelation is possible. Paul is not dealing with the 
mission to the Gentiles at all in Ihis section, he is treating the 
unbelief of the Jews. Hence it is more probable that these verses 
have some reference to this subject. If we attach these verses to 
the passage which tbllows we can get an interpretation consistent 
vrith the context Paul proves the unbelief of the Jews in a 
series of questions with answers quoted from prophecy, and so 
deprives the Jews of any excuse for their unbelief, (i) Were the 
messengers of the gospel sent? Yes, for their joy is described 
(14, 15I. (a) Could they have truly heard, since they have not 
believed t Yes, for preaching may be heard and not believed 
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shall they call on him in vhora they have not believed 7 
and how shall they believe in him whom they have not 
heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher? and 1; 
how shall they preach, except they be sent? even as it is 
written, How beautiful are the feet of them that bring 
glad tidings of good things ! 

(16, 17). (3) Are you quite sure that they did hear! Yes, for 
the gospel has been preached everywhere (i8). (4) If Ihey 
heard, did Ibey fully understand 1 Yes ; the Gentiles, not prepared 
as Ibey for the message, have understood and believed (19-31), 
and their unbelief is due to their wilfulness. It is not at all 
necessary to disprove the forced interpretation of these words, 
which would see in them en argument for an apostolic ministry. 
Ecclesiastical or^niiation is an interest remote from the mind of 
Paul. The Jews cannot plead ignorance of the gospel as an 
excuse for their unbelief; for (a) as the messengers have been 
sent, have preached, have been heard, they might, if they would, 
have believed, and called on the Lord (14, 15) ; (i) as foretold in 
prophecy they have heard, and not heeded (16, 17) ; (c) they must 
iiave heard, as the gospel has been everywhere preached (18) ; 
and (d) as God had warned them of their unbelief, and had 
foretold the iaith of the Gentiles, they were in a position to 
understand God's dealings with them (i^-ai). 

14. Kow than. Having stated the universality of the Christian 
salvation, Paul now discusses the conditions which must befuirilled, 
if it is to be appropriated. The first of these is that the gospel 
must have been preached. 

wlioni. Faith is in Christ, but it is the preacher of Christ 
who is heard ; Paul here identifies Christ and his preacher. To 
bear the gospel preached by any man is to hear Christ preach, for 
the preacher is sent by Christ. 

15. Worship implies faith, faith hearing, hearing preaching, 
preaching a message. If it can be proved that the message has 
been ^iven, it can be taken for granted thai the other dependent 
conditions have been fulfilled. The prophetic quotation is the 
answer to the scries ofquestions. The quotation is from Isa. lii. 
7. The original reference is to the messenger who brought the 
news of the return from captivity in Babylon ; but this event 
of Hebrew history was regarded as typical of the Messianic 
salvation, and so language used with reference lo it was fre- 
quently applied to the work of Christ. Paul, it will be observed, 
shortens the quotation, uses the plural instead of the singular 
as more suitable for bis purpose, and omits ' upon the mountains,' 
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16 But they did not all hearken to the glad tidings. For 

17 Isaiah saith, Lord, who hath believed our report? So 
belief cometh of hearing, and hearJt^ by the word of 

iS Christ. But I say, Did they not hear? Yea, verily, 
Their sound went out into all the earth, 
And their words unto the ends of the world. 

ig But I say, Did Israel not know? First Moses saith, 

which had a merely local appropriateneBS. The A. V. reads 'of 
them that preach the gospel of peace ' after ' feet,' but although 
this reproduces a clause of Che original passage, it is not supported 
by the ancient MSS. 

le. That the gospel may have been preached, even although it 
has not been twlieved, is proved by the prophet's complaint 
regarding the unbelief with which his message bad been received. 
The quotation is from Isa. Uii. i, although l£e word 'Lord' does 
not occur there. 

[•port: UL 'hearing.' The word is used in a double sense, 
either for 'thefaculty by which a thing is heard,' or 'the substance 
of what is heard.' Here the word has the second sense, and so 
may be rightly rendered ' report,' although this rendering obscures 
the fact that the same word is used in this and the next verse, 
where it has the fir^t Sense, 

1?. the worA of Ohriat: verse 6, 'the word of faith.' This 
message has Christ for its ccmten^ and demands bith for its 

IS. Bnt X sar. The gospel has been preached, and has not 
been believed. Is there any excuse! The unbelieving may not 
actually have heard, or (verse 19) they may not have understood. 
Thai they have heard Paul proves by asserting the universal 
extension of the gospel by means of a quotation from Pa. lix. 4, 
according to the Greek version, which diGTers slightly from the 
Hebrew : ' Their line is gone out through all the earth, and their 
words lo the end of the world.' He does not here use any 
formula of quotation, and therefore probably he does not intend 
the words to be taken as a proof from the Scriptures, but as 
simpdy the statement of a fact in familiar langu^e. The words 
refer originally to the universal revelation of God in nature, and 
by adopting them for hia purpose Paul probably intends to suggest 
that the gospel is to be preached as widely as nature speaks of 
God. It has been objected that as a matter of fact the gospe) 
at this time had not been preached everywhere ; but we must not 
take a writer like Paul with prosaic literalness. There might be 
possibly some iscdated communities of Jews 10 whom the gospel 
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I will provoke you to jealousy with that which is no 
nation, 

With a nation void of understanding will I anger you. 
And Isaiah is very bold, and saith, ^ 

I was found of them that sought me not ; 

I became manifest unto them that asked not of me. 
But as to Israel he saith, All the day long did I spread » 

had not yet come; yet, broadly speaking;, in all (he centres ol 
Jewish life in the Roman Empire the go^el had been preached. 
At last the nation as a whole had had an opportunity of hearing 
the gospel. 

19. lanMl. The use of this name has an argumentative force. 
It recalls the relation to Jehovah of His own chosen people. 
Taught and trained by His messengers, as the Jews had been, they 
could not plead the excuse of ignorance, or incapacity to under- 
stand the gospel. If they did remain ignorant, their ignorance 
was culpable. The call of the Gentiles, according to the Apostle, 
was a challenge to Israel ; the faith of the Gentiles a rebuke of 
the unbelief of Israeli this unlielief was due to, and a proof of, 
self-will. The first quotation is from Deut, xxxii. ai, and is 
intended to shew that as early as the time of Hoses (First 
HoM*) this unbelief had already shewn itself. This passage 
is a threat that the idolatry of Israel will lead Jehovah to shew 
His favour to another nation, a nation that had not before known 
Him. Paul uses the quotation to describe what he expects to 
be the effect of the call of the Gentiles on the Jews. As Apostle 
of the Gentiles his aim is to provoke his countrymen to jealousy. 
Shall they, God's chosen people, miss the blessing which other 
nations are now sharing! This is what the argument means. 

90. verj told. Paul himself felt that it required courage to 
rebuke the unbelief of hia Countrymen, and so he can understand 
what it must have cost Isaiah to speak as he did to his own 
people. The quotation is fmn Isa. Ixv. i according to the LXX, 
with an inversion of clauses. The prophet aliudes here to his 
apostate countrymen, whose return to God he hopes for ; Paul, 
with the freedom that is characteristic in his use of the O, T., 
applies the words to the Gentiles, whose faith, so unprepared for 
and so unexpected, should rebuke the unbehef of Israel who had 
been prepared to receive, and so might be expected to accept, the 
gospel 

SI. aa to iBTMil. This second quotation is applied not to the 
Gentiles bat the Jews, who ia their unbelief were dispUying a 
characteristic which the prophets had again and again condemiied. 
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out my hands unto a disobedient and gainsaying 
people, 
11 I say then, Did God cast off his people? God forbid. 

1[ 19 the verse im mediate! j following the previously quoted words 
(Ixv. a). Stephen Id his speech brings the same charge. 

Alsalwdlmt aMl gkluaaTiiitf is an expansion of the Hebrew 

'rebellious.' 

(3) li. God's fin^ purpose o/meny on all. 

Paul has proved that God was free to reject His people, and 
that the people deserved to be rejected 1 and now he completes 
his argument by shewing that at the present time even there is 
a remnant believing and saved, and by venturing the bold hope 
that, as the rejection of the Jews has been the occasion for the 
call of the Gentdes, so the salvation of the Gentiles will lead to 
the conversion of the Jev/s, in order that the end of all God's 
dealings may be ' mercy upon all.' This glorious prospect evokes 
a doxology, with which the doctrinal exposition fitly closes. 
This argument falls into four parts, (i) Paul shews that the 
rejection is partial now. as it has been in former days (i-io). 
(ii) He then argues that it is temporary, as affording an occasion 
for the introduction of the Gentiles into the kingdom (11-15). 
(iii) He next infers, from the sacred ancestry of this people, its 
ultimate restoration (16-24). (ivj He lastly shews that this 
a necessary stage in the fulfilment of God's purpose 



(i) xi. i-io. Thi rejtetioH only partial, {a) As a true Israelite 
Paul cannot admit that God's chosen people have been altogether 
rejected (i-a^). (ft) As in the time of Elijah, who believed 
himself alone in the midst of an apostate nation, there was a 
chosen remnant, so even now God has His own, though few 
(a*-5). (() These have been chosen in God's men;y, not through 
any merit of their own (6), (rf) The rest of the nation, however, 
is in accordance with prophecy being divinely punished by 
spiritual insensibility (7-10). 

1. Z Hv tban: this phraae narks the beginning of a fresh 
stage in the argamcnt 

md Ood oast off Ua peoplaf (i) The form of the question 
itself suggests the negative answer to be given, (a) In the 
Greek the words ' God^ and ' h is own people ' are close together 
to suggest that the one cannot be separated from the other. (3) 
Paul purposely uses the familiar language of the O. T. The 
assurance, 'the Lord will not forsake His people,' is given in 
I Sam. idi. afl ; Ps. xdv. 14. 
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For I also am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of 
the tribe of Benjamin. God did not cast off his people ' 
which he foreknew. Or wot ye not what the scripture 
saith of Elijah ? how he pleadeth with God against Israel, 

I Klso. Two explanations of this personal reference have 
been saggcsted. (1) Paul u as Israelite is himself a [»t>oi that 
all Israel has not been rejected ; but (a) Paul waa Dot likely to 
give himself such prominence in the argument, for his solitat? 
case would not be sufficient evidence ; and (b) Paul givea a more 
convincing proof of his denial in the scriptural reference in 
ver^ 3. (a) Paul here, bs at two other points in this delicate 
and difficult argument (ix. i, x, I), introduces Che personal 
reference to shew his intense interest in the question under 
discussion ; to him the suggestion that God has forsaken His 
people appears as blasphemous as it could seem to any Jew. 

Basjamlii. This tribe was closely connected with Judah in 
keeping up the theocratic continuity through the exile. (CI. 
a Cor. xi. aa ; Phil. iii. 5.) 

a. wUoti ^m fbraknaw. This is the reason whr it was im- 
possible for God to forsake His people ; but the words are capable 
of being understood in two Ways, (i) He had known and chosen 
the people beforehand, and God's choice is without repentance. 
Compare Amos iii. a, 'You have I known of all the families of the 
earth.' This meaning belongs to the simple word 'knew'; but 
Uie word 'foreknew' nowhere else has this meaning. Hence (a) 
He had foreknown alt the history and destiny of the people; 
its unbelief could not come as a surprise to Him, and so involve 
an entire change in His retation. It is the pcopfews a whole that 
is foreknown, not only a specially elect part of it, as has sometimes 
been maintained ; for such a limitation of God's ioterest would ', 
deprive Paul of the broad foundation on which he rears the lofty 
structure of his universal hope in the latter part of this chapter. 

Or iMt jra not. The argnment is this. If ytn maintain 
that God has now cast off His people, jrou must ignore what was 
actually the case at a previous period of its history, when to all 
appearance even as now the wh<^e nation was apostate, but in 
reality a remnant was still fai^fiil. That past experience shews 
what should be our preaent expectations. 

at aujnhi m. 'in Urjah,' that portion of Ote Smptures 
which deals with the story of Elijah. So 'in the bush' (Hark 
zii. a6; Lukexi. 37) has probably the same meaning, ahhough 
the local sense is there admissible. For facilily ot reference the 
Scripture* were divided into paragraphs bearing such significant 
titles. 

pUMtotb. Tlw Greek word means (1) lo meet, (a) to meet 
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i Lord, they have killed thy prophets, they have di^;ed 
down thine altars ; and I am left alone, and they seek my 

4 life. But what saith the answer of God unto him ? I 
have left for myself seven thousand men, who have not 

5 bowed the knee to BaaL Even so then at this present 
time also there is a remnant according to the election of 

6 grace. But if it is by grace, it is no more of works : 

7 otherwise grace is no more grace. What then ? That 

for talk, (3) to plead wltb, (4) to accuse The fourth rather than 
the third sense is appropriate here. 

8. Kard, Sit. The words are quoted from the Greek version 
of I Kings xix. lo (14). These words were spokeo by Elijah 
when he lied to Horeb from the wrath of Queen Jezebel, and 
when he believed himself to be alone faithful to God. 

4. God's answer (verse 18). Paul quotes as a sUtement of 
fact J in the original context tbej are a Divine piomise, that at the 
time when the people will be judged (or its idolatry aad sin this 
remnant will be spared. Paul sees an analogy betwi'een the situa- 
tion in Elijah's time and his own. As in the darkest hour in the 
past God did not altogether forsake His people, so will it be now. 
Bui. In Greek there is a feminine article before this name, 
although Baal was regarded as a male divinity. The reason is 
this, that among the Jews there was latterly so strong an aversion 
to pronounce thU name of a false God, that the word 'shame,' 
a feminine word, was read instead, and to indicate that the change 
waa to be made the feminine article was inserted. Paul thus 
adopts a usage of the Jewish synagogue in writing even to 
Gentiles. 

6. Paul now draws his conclusion from his iUuslntion. 
tlw alaetloii of gx%e«. The remnant did not earn its position 
by the merit of its works ; It was freely chosen by God that it 
might be the recipient of His grace. 

6. Paul is anxious to maintain against all possible misunder- 
standing his doctrine of justification from grace through taith ; and 
so he explains that if this remnant had deserved its position, there 
would have been no grace in God's dealing, for wages earned, or 
reward merited and grace given, are mutually exclusive con- 
ceptions. Grace would to change its character as to lose its 
identity if its gifts could be earned or deserved, 

T. The statement of ii. 31 Can now be SO &r modified that 
it is not a total failure of Israel, but oaly a partial which must be 
spoken oL 
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which Israel seeketh for, that he obtained not ; but the 
election obtained it, and the rest were hardened : accord- i 
ing as it is written, God gave them a spirit of stupor, eyes 
that they should not see, and ears that they should not 
hear, unto this very day. And David saith, i 

Let their table be made a snare, and a trap. 
And a stumblingblock, and a recompense unto 
them: 

daotion: the abstract for the concrete, 'the elect.' The use 
of the abstract lays stress not on Ihe individuals chosen, but on 
the fact ihat they owe their position entirely to God's choice. 

hardansd. Paul's order of thought is not ours. We should 
attribute the failure to the hardening ; Paul ascribes the hardening 
to the failure. It is a judicial penalty ; but he does not directly 
ascribe it lo God, nor does he blame themselves ; but, as in ix. aa, 
he uses a word that leaves the question undecided. The quotation 
in verse 8 represents God as producing the hardening, but the 
word 'stumble' in verse 11 suggests that their fate was their 
fault. 

S. Here Paul combines in his quotation words from Iso. :ixix. 
10 ; Deul. xxix. 4 ; and Isa. vi. 9. While the form of (he quotation 
is determined mainly by Deuteronomy, the situation in time of 
Isaiah ofTets the closest analogy to the condition of spiritual in- 
sensibility, with which the Apostle charges his own countrymen. 
This was nothing new in the history of the nation. 

■plzlt at utm^ar. Isa. ixix. 10, a 'spirit of deep sleep, 
absolute spiritual insensibility. 

onto tbl« vary Oay. Cf Stephen's sketch of Jewish history 
to prove this same point. Acts viL 51, 'Ye stifl-neched and un- 
circumcised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost : as your fathere did, so do ye,' 

e, 10. This quotation is from the LXX of Ps. Ixix. 93, 34. 
This penalty from God's wrath the Psalmist invokes on his own 
enemies, whom he regards as also (he enemies o( God. Paul 
boldly identifies the unbelieving Jews themselves with the enemies 
of God's cause, and so applies this imprecation to them. 

ft. B>naM, aaAatrwi. Paul adds Ihe words ' and a trap.' The 
meaning of the quotation is briefly this. As the security which 
prosperity inspires often eipoiea ■ man to danger and loss, so the 
Scriptures, and ordinances, and inatitutiona, in which the Jews 
put their trust, misunderstood and misused, became the cause of 
their persistence in the way of unbelieC 

I penalty of wrong-doing. 
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:o Let their eyes be darkened, that they may not see, 

And bow Uiou down their back alway, 
I I say then. Did they stumble that they might fall ? God 

10. This quotation describes two prominent features of un- 
bcHeviDg Judaism, (i) The Jews lacked spiritual discernment. 
They had given qo mulji attention to trivial ceremonial and ritual 
minutiae, that they had lost capacity to appreciate essential moral 
and spiritual realities. (9) They were oppressed by the burden 
of ritualism and ceremonialism, as Christ, both in gracious invitation 
(UatL XL aS) and in stem condemnation, declared (Hatt. xxiii. 4). 

(li) XL ii-iS' Th* rtjttlioH tiMfioraty. Having shewn that the 
rejection is partial, Paul now shews that it is temporary. He 
deals no longer widi the remnant, but looks more closely at those 
at present rejected, those who have been hardened. Their present 
rejection has in view their final restoration, which will bring even 
greater blessing to the Gentiles than their rejection has done. It 
is one thought which is developed In verses 11-15, even although 
at verse 13 Paul digresses to address himself to the Gentiles, 
and it therefore seems a mistake to begin a new paragraph there, 
as the R.V. does, 

(a) The rejection of the Jewish people is not final, but 
temporary, the occasion of the call of the Gentiles, whose 
entrance into the kingdom is fitted to arouse the Jews to a sense 
of their loss In missing these blesangs (11). (b) A still greater 
good to the Gentiles may be looked for from the return of the 
Jews than fi-om their rejection (la). (c) Although Paul is proud 
of his calling as Gentile Apostle, he has still his own countrymen 
in view in his work, hoping to arouse the desire in them to share 
the blessings enjoyed by the Gentiles (13, 14). (d) In so doing 
he is not neglectful of the Gentiles, as the result of the recoveiy 
of the Jews must needs be abundant blessing to all (15). 

11. Btnmbla . . . Btll. This figure is su^ested by the word 
'stumblingblock' in verae 9, and two stages are distinguished. 
A man may stumble, but again recover himself and go on his way; 
or he may not only stumble, but ftll also so as not to rise again. 
Paul asks whether the former case or the latter is to l>e expected, 
and strongly denies the possibility of the tatter (Isa. xxiv. ao). 

that thar mlKht fltU. Although the grammatical structure 
appears to indicate purpose, yet all that is probably meant is 
result, and the meaning would be better rendered ' so as to UU ' ; 
for it cannot be the purpose of those who stumble to &11, and it 
is a forced interpretation to refer the purpose of their stumbling 
to God 

fall: or, 'trespass' ; rather, to maintain the metaphor, 'false 
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forbid : but by their fall salvation is come unto the Gen- 
tiles, for to provoke them to jealousy. Now if their fall la 
is the riches of the world, and their loss the riches of the 
Gentiles ; how much more their fulness ? 

•alvktloa is come onto tha OentUas. Paul is stating his- 
torical facts ; it Was hia practice to begin in the Jewish synagogue, 
and onTy when he was met with unbelief there did he go else- 
where and address himself directly to the Gentiles. See Acts 
xiii, 44-48, jxviii. 38. Had the apostles won many of the Jews, 
it is probable that not only would the Gentile mission have been 
delayed, but even that the new converts would have given the 
Christian Church so distinctively Jewish a character as to greatly 
increase the difficulties of any Gentile mission. Had there been 
an extensive national movement among the Jews in favour of 
Christianity, it seems at least unlikely that Paul could have 
secured the emancipation of the Gentiles from the Jewish law. 
In God's providence it was needful that, in order to become the 
universal religion, Christianity should suffer rejection by the 
nation in which it had its origin. 

to provok* tham to JralonKT. The phrase is sug^sted by 
the quotation in x. 19. We know that in not a few cases, at the 
beginning at least, the effect was to exasperate the Jews all the 
more. See Acts xiii. 50, xvii. j, xxii. aa. There jealousy did not 
lead to repentance. But there may have been- some cases in 
which pious Jews were won for Christ by what they saw of 
God's work through the Christian Church among the Gentiles. 

la, Iwu: rather, ' defeat,' or, 'defect.' In i Cor. vi, 7the»ame 
word is rendered ' defect,' and in margin ' loa.' The rendering 
'diminution,' although it offers a more distinct antithesis to 'ful- 
ness,' is less justified by the etymology. 

th* riohea of tho OmitUe*. The opening of the kingdom 
of God to the Gentiles added to the world's spiritual wealth in the 
greater number included in God's purpose of grace ; and the saints 
in the Gentile churches were their most precious possession. 

how mnOh mora. This is what is known as an a /ortiori 
argument, from the less to the greater, the lower to the higher. 
If the rejection of the Jews can have such an effect, bow much 
greater must be the effect of their restoration. CC for same kind 
of argument v. 9, lo, 

fnlnna. The Greek word which this renders is plirtmia, 
and it played an important part in later theological systems ; but 
its meaning is still doubtful It may mean either (i) that which 
is completed, the totality, or (a) that which completes, die addition 
necessary to produce this totality. The Utter is the proper sense 
ofthe English word complement. Cf. John 1.16; Eph. i. 03, iii. 19; 
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13 But I speak to you that are Gentiles. Inasmuch then 

14 as I am an apostle of Gentiles, I glorify my ministry : if 
by any means I may provoke to jealousy /Afiw that art 

15 my flesh, and may save some of them. For if the 
casting away of them is the reconciling of the world, 
what lAa// the receiving ^^.4««^ but life frcan the dead ? 

Col. L 19; where complement or completeness are both possible 
renderiags. Here the *eii*e of the passage is the sane, whatever 
meaning: we may give tlie word, for if the Jewi^ n^ion at its 
restoratian will receive iU complement, it will also then attain 
its completeness. 

IS. Paul does not now turn from the Jewa to deal with the 
Gentiles, there is no change of subject. Verse ig so clearly 
resumes verse 13 that it is ■ mistake to begin a new paragraph. 
What Paul says to the Gentiles is parenthetic, but its intention 
clearly is to shew that what he is now saying about the Jews has 
Hn interest for them as well. By his miniatiy he hopes to bring 
good to his countrymen, hut this good he hopes vrill in turn prove 
for the greater gain of the Gentiles. This address suggests that, 
however Jewish the tone and method of the previous argument, 
Paul was conscious that for the most part he was addressing 
Gentiles. 

jon that axa OantUMt. The Jews are spoken of in the third 
person, the Gentiles are here addressed in the second, this 
supposes a church composed mostly of Gentiles. 

ftpo«U* of aantilM. Paul was conscious that this was 
his distinctive work, to which God bad called him (Acts xsii. ai ; 
Gal, ii. 7-g ; i Tim. ii. 7). 

I glOEl^ my miitlstqr : either (i) by insisting on the claims 
of the Gentiles to the gospel (iii. 39, x. la), or (a) by doing 
evec^rthing possible to make the work amotig the Gentiles prosper. 
The latter is probably what Paul means here. It is from the 
success of his ministry among the Gentiles that he hQ|>es some 
influence on the Jews wUl result. 

18. From the parcntheiia of verses 13 and 14 Paul now returns 
to his main argument, this verse repeating verse ta, but in other 
language. 

raoononing of tlw world. Aul's was a ministry of recon- 
ciliation (a Cor. v. 18, 19), and in this he was a worker for God, 
whose purpose is reconciliation (Col. i. ao). Inasmuch as the 
rejection of Israel was the occasion tbr the call of the Gentiles, 
it contributed to the realization of this purpose. 

rsMlvlngr of them : their restoration to the blessings and 
privileges of Uie Messianic kingdom. 
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And if Ihe firstfruit is holy, so is the lump : and if the 16 
root is holy, so are the brandies. But if some of the 17 

life trom. tha dead. The phrase may be taken cither literally 
or figuratively, {rl If taken literally the meaning is, that as 
soon as Israel b restored, God's purpose being thus fulflUed, the 
Resurrection, as the first stage of the final consummation of all 
things, will lake place, (a) If taken figuratively, then what Paul 
anticipates as a result of Israel's restoration is a great spiritual 
revival, doubtless- among the Gentiles as well as restored Israel. 
The former explanation, taking into account the prominence of 
eDchatology in the Apostolic Age, is the more probable. 

(iii) xi. 16-34. TJu root and Hit brnndns. Not only was the 
restoration of the Jews likely to confer benefit on the Gentiles 
(11-15), Paul now shews that the past history of this people 
justified this future expectation. Their ancestry could pot be 
altt^ethcr valueless, their inheritance prove altogether vain ; as 
the fatliers had been, so surely the sons would yet be. (a) This 
restoration is to be expected, l>ecause even as the piece of dough 
which is ofl*ered to God as a heave-offering consecrates the whole 
lump, and as the branches of a tree are one with its root, so 
the origin of this race will control its destiny (16). (A) The 
present position of the Church of Christ is this: it is like an 
olive tree, of which some of the branches (Ihe unbelieving Jews) 
have been cut off, and into which other branches taken from 
a mHld olive tree (the Gentiles, who had hitherto enjoyed no 
special religious privileges) have been grafted (11). (c) The 
Gentiles must not acorn the Jews, or boast that they have been 
preferred before them, because as the Jews were cut o£f for 
unbelief, so also the Gentiles may, and as the Gentiles have 
been grafted in through laith, so also may the Jews, when they 
turn from their unbelief (18-23). ("O It ia "nore probable even 
that the branches cut off should be restored to the tree than that 
branches cut off from another tree should be grafted in ; the Jews 
return is more probable even than the Gentiles' reception (34). 

16. ftrntArolt. This metaphor is taken from the custom pre- 
scrilied in Num. xv. 19-ai. As this offering to God consecrated all 
the dough, so Paul suggests (he leaves the conclusion to be drawn 
from the illustration stated) the patriarchs, by their consecration 
to God, consecrated the whole people. As verse e8 shews, tlie 
patriarchs, not Christ, or the remnant, are the firstfruits. 

holy ! not in the ethical sense of personal perfection, but in 
the religious sense of separation and dedication unto God. 

root . . . bimnohaa. This is the same idea, although expressed 
in a less appropriate metaphor; for the firstfruit was actually 
consecrated unto God with a view to the consecration of Ihe whole 
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branches were broken off, and thou, being a wild olive, 
wast grafted in among them, and didst become partaker 
with them of the root of the fatness of the ohve tree; 

lump. But this holiness cannot in the same literal sense be pre- 
dicated of the roots of ■ tree with Its branches. The thought 
that this metaphor does naturally suggest is that the descendants 
share the character of their ancestors. This figure is here added 
to allow the fuller working out of the analogy in verses 17-24. 

17-94. The image of an olive tree is Ibund in the prophets, applied 
to Israel Qer. xi. 16 ; Hos. xiv. 6). A similar figure— thai of a 
vine — isalso used (Isa. v. 7 ; Ps. Ixxx. 8). Jesus compares himself 
to ■ viae, of which his disciples are the branches. The olive tree 
is the Church of God, first Jewish, then Christian, but one 
throughout. This assumption of the continuity of Christianity and 
Judaism is essential to the analogy. The Jews in refusing the 
gospel not only missed something new, but even lost something 
old. The roots of this tree are the patriarchs ; the branches are 
the individual believers, whether they be natural brantJies (of 
Jewish descent) or grafted branches (Gentiles). Two lessons are 
drawn from this figure: (1) a warning to the Gentiles not to be 
high-minded, but fear ; they are not natural, but grafted branches, 
and may be cut off: (a) an encouragement for the Jews; the 
natural branches can b« more easily restored than the branches 
from another tree grafted in. Even if arbori culture would not 
justify Paul's assumption as regards a tree, yet something can be 
said for his assumption as regards a race ; old aptitudes are more 
easily recovered than uew aptitudes are acquired. The metaphor 
Paul uses is, however, not correct. No gardener ever yet 
grafted a branch of a wild olive tree on a cultivated one ; it is 
a wild stock on which a branch from a cultivated tree is grafted. 
We need not rashly assume, however, that Paul here shenrs his 
ignorance. He possibly pui'posely reveraes the natural process 
to suggest how contrary to all probability and expectation was the 
call of the Gentiles. 

17. aoma. Paul states less than the fact from consideration and 
sympatliy for his countrymen, so iji. 3. 

» Wild ollTa. This is the ungrafted tree, the fruit of which 
is small and worthless. The Gentiles had been without the 
religious privileges of the Jews; theirs bad not been a special 
revelation of God's grace. 

pmxtakax witli tlicm. Cf. £ph. iii, 6. 

the root of tlia fetnan of tlia oIIt* tea*. The branches 
draw their nourishment from the roots through the stem. Paul 
thinks of the fatness of the tree as stored in the roots and drawn 
from them. 
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glory not over the branches : but if thou gloriest, it is li 
not thou that bearesE the root, but the root thee. Thou n 
nilt say then, Branches were broken olf, that I might be 
grafted in. Well ; by their unbelief they were broken ai 
olT, and thou standest by thy fattb. Be not htghminded, 
but fear: for if God spared not the natural branches, ai 

18. gloir not. The Geniiles haled and Korned the Jews. 
Even when converted to Christianity, this feeling; of the Gentiles 
would probably be turned against the unbelieving Jews, and 
would even be intensified. The Jews had lost Iheir religious 
privileges, and the Gentiles bad gained them, A pense of 
superiority, shewn in a supercilious attitude, had develc^ied itself, 
and Paul needed to rebuke it. This pride and conceit seems to 
have been specially characteristic of the Corinthian Church. Some 
signs of the same spirit may have already appeared in Rome, and 
thus led to Paul's warning. 

It 1> not than that bedrest tha root, bnt the root, thoo. 
This is not so obvious a truth as it may appear. The grafted 
branch ennobled the slock on which it was grafted ; so the 
Gentiles might believe that by accepting the gospel from the Jews 
they were coiifemng favour and benefit on the Jews. Paul 
reminds (hem that the good they enjoy has come to them ; they 
are the benefited, not the benefactors. 

10. Thon wUt wty. Paul himself did argue that the result of 
the temporary rejection oC the Jews was the call of the Gentiles ; 
nay, doubtless he held that this result was divinely intended. He 
can, however, conceive of the Gentiles putting forward the same 
conclusion in a spirit of arrogance. 'As they were cut olf to let 
us in, we must be better than they.' Paul at once refutes such an 
inference. 

90. Well. This is an ironical comment, which might be para- 
phrased, 'You are a clever fellow.' Paul, however, at once 
rebukes this stnartness. There is no human merit as the reason 
for God's dealing. Unbelief caused the rejection of the Jews; 
faith was the condition of the acceptance of the Gentiles. Such 
conceit is destructive of faith, and may involve, if cherished, loss 
of all privilege and benefit, 

SI. This verse gives the reason for the warning. God's 
severity to the unbelief of the Jews may be a warning to the 
Gentiles, lest the same judgement for the same reason— unbelief — 
fell on them. In the phrase naitnntl hrwaObeB Paul suggests that 
the Jews had more reason to expect than the Gentiles that they 
would be spared. 
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31 neither will he spare thee. Behold then the goodness 
and severity of God : toward them that fell, severity j but 
toward thee, God's goodness, if thou continue in his 

13 goodness: otherwise thou also shalt be cut off. And 
they also, if they continue not in their unt>elief, shall be 

14 grafted in : for God is able to graft them in again. For 
if thou wast cut out of that which is by nature a wild 
olive tree, and wast grafted contrary to nature into a 
good olive tree : how much more shall these, which are 
the natural branches, be grafted into their own oUve tree ? 

15 For I would not, brethren, have you ignorant of this 

S3. God, in H[s dealings with men, appears in adoubl^ character. 
He has shewn grace to the Gentiles, and as long as their faith 
continues to claim this grace, it will be theirs. He has visited the 
Jews with judgement t>ecause of Ihetr unbelief; and when the 
Gentiles shew the same unbelief, the same judgement will fall 

53. From warning the Gentiles Paul turns to encouragement 
for the Jews, As soon as unbelief ceases, judgement ceases; 
as soon as faith begins, grace begins ; God has not only the will, 
but the power to restore those whom He has rejected. 

54. This is again an a Jortiori argument, from cbe less to the 
more probable ; the call of the Gentiles was less probable than the 
restoration of the Jews. That the one has taken place affords 
reason to believe that the other will take place. (See Introdnction— 
III, 6, {c") (vii)— for discussion of Jewish contemporary opinion on 
the subject of this paragraph ; and note at verse 33 on Paul's 
hope for bis people.) 

(iv) si. 35-33. God's universal purpost. (a) As the cure for 
conceit is knowledge, Paul takes his readers into his confidence, 
and unfolds to them the secret of God's purpose as revealed to 
him, namely, that the spiritual insensibility of Israel is temporary, 
and will continue only until the full number of the saved from 
among tbe Gentiles has been made up, and then, according to 
the prophetic prediction, salvation will come to Israel (35-37). 
(i) Although the temporary rejection of the Jews served as the 
occasion for tbe bringing in of the Gentiles, yet God's unchanging 
purpose is their final salvation (ii8, 99). (c) It is with a view 
to the revelation of His grace to all mankind that God suffered 
the unbelief of the Gentiles in times past, and is suffering the 
unbelief of His own people now (30-33). 
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mystery, lest ye be wise in your own conceits, that a 
hardening in part hath befallen Israel, untd the fuhiess of 
the Gentiles be come in ; and so all Israel shall be saved : 26 
even as it is written, 

3S, For Z would not, InetliTan, hav* yon igaooMt. Cf. 

i.13; iCor.jt, ijiii.l; aCor.i.B; i Thess. iv. 13. Paul uses this 
phrase when he wsnts to lake his readeri into his confidence, 
or to comiQunicale to them some truth of special importance. It 
is B call to atlention. 

tbia niTMeiT. In the time of Paul the mysteries enjojred 
great popularity, as they professed to reveal lo the . initiated 
secrets, especially about the future life. These secrets were 
communicated only to the ' perfect' ^Cul. i. aS ; i Cor. it. 8) who 
had been 'initiated' (Phil, iv. 13, 'have learned the secret'), and 
' had been sealed ' (Eph. i. 13). Paul uses the phraseology of 
the mysteries, but does not follow the prHCtice ; for it in his 
mission not to hide God's secrets, but to let all men know them. 
By mystery he means not something lo be kept Secret, but something 
that has at last been revealed ; God's eternal purpose, long 
hidden in human history, has at last been laid bare in Christ's 
gospel. The Christian revelation as a whole is described as 
a mystery (xvi. 35 ; i Cor. ii. 7 ; Eph. vi. 19 ; Col. iL 3 ; i Tim, 
ill. 9) J or the term is applied to special doclrines, as the 
Incarnation (i Tim. iU. 16), the Crucifixion of Christ (l Cor, ii. i, 
7), the Divine purpose to sum up all things in Christ (Eph, i g), 
the entrance of the Gentiles into the kingdom (Eph. iii. 3, 4 ; Col. 
L a6, 37), the union of Christ with his Church as typified in 
marriage (Eph. v. 3a), the transformation of those who are alive 
at (he resurrection (i Cor. xv. 51), the antagonism of Antichrist 
(a Thess. ii. -j). The mystery here is the temporaiy unbelief 
of the Jews to be followed by their final restoration. 

leat 7* ba wlaa In yonz own eoBDaUa. 'A little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing ' The Gentiles were in danger of drawing 
a false conclusion from what Paul had already shewn of God's 
ways ; the only cure for this defect was complele knowledge. 

in part. The phrase recalls the doctrine of the remnant 
(verse 5). 

until tHa fnlneaa {pitrowa, see verse 13) of the Oantilea 
be noma in (to the Messianic kingdom. Cf. Matt. vii. 13, xxiii. 
13 ; Luke xiil. 34.). The unbelief of the Jews is to continue till 
the Gentiles arc all brought in (cf. Lake xxi. 041, 

26. ana m>. This clause cannot be co ordinate with the pre- 
ceding clause depending on 'that,' as the meaning then would 
be that the hardening was the means of Israel's salvation. The 
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There shall come out of Zion the Deliverer ; 

He shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob : 
li And this is my covenant unto tbein, 

When I shall take away their sins. 
iS As touching the gospel, they are enemies for your sake : 
but as touching the election, they are beloved for the 

clause must be independent, and the reference of tbeword 'so' 
must be to the gathering in of the fullness of the Gentiles. 

kit Ibtb^I. This does not mean every individual Israelite, 
but Israel as a whole ; not the spiritual Israel (the Christian 
Church), or the elect remnant, but the historical nation (takea 
in its totality without any emphasis on the members of it). Paul 
here is taking a broad general view of the Jewish nation and 
the Gentile nations. As regards the eternal destiny of individuals, 
he here says absolutely nothing. 

as, aV. bs It U wrltton. The quotation is from Isa. lix. 90, 
31, and zivii. 9; and, although free, the only important change is 
' from Zion ' instead of ' for Zion,' and this change was prolrably 
suggested by Fs. xiv. ^. What the prophet had said about tha 
spiritual destiny of Israel Paul here more definitely applies to 
the work of Christ; but it had already been so applied to the 
Messiah by Jewish Uieology, which anticipated a general restora- 
tion of Israel, following on a general resurrection in a kingdom in 
Palestine wiUi Jerusalem as its centre, in which there was to be, 
in accordance with prophetic prediction, a place even for the 
Gentiles. Although Paul here uses the phrase 'out of Zion.' vre 
must not suppose that he regarded Ihe prophecy literally, for in 
Gal. iv. 95, 96, he expressly contrasts 'the Jerusalem tliat noir 
is' and 'the Jerusalem that is above.' The question may be 
asked, Does he refer to the First or the Second Advent I Very 
probably the coming he refers to is the preaching of the gospd 
to the Jews that Christ had come, and their acceptance of him as 
Messiah, and not the Second Advent 
Cf. I Tliess. i. 10, 

mandments to be obeyed, but of sins foi^ven — a new covenant. 

aa. aa toaoMug tlw goapel. As regards God's plan for the 
spread of the gospel. 

enamlaa. Treated by God as such, rejected for their unbelief. 

tax jronz aaka. The call of the Gentiles was the result of 
the unbelief of the Jews, as has already been fully aliewn. 

a* atoeUOBi not as in verse 7, the elect ones, or the 
believing remnant, but with respect to Cud's choice of Uie Jews 
as His own people. 
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Others' sake. For the gifts and the calling of God are 39 
without repentance. For as ye in time past were dis- 30 
obedient to God, but now have obtained mercy by their 
disobedience, even so have the^e also now been dis- 3' 
obedient, that by the mercy shewn to you they also may 
now obtain mercy. For God hath shut up all unto dis- 33 
obedience, that he might have mercy upon all. 

1l«UiTeA. Probably auggeated by the words quoted in iz. 05. 

for the fMhara' •bJes. The nation as a whole waa still dear 

to God, because the ancestors of the race had been well pleasing; 
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30. Thia verse shews further ground lor expecting God's mercy 
on His people. The Gentiles, though disobedient in limes past, 
had now obtained mercy. If God be unchangeable, then it ia 
certain that the disobedience of Israel now will hereafter be 
followed by mercy. 

tr thalr diaobadlaiuia. The unbelief of the Jews led to the 
preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles. 

31. tha msroy ahews to 7011. The Jews are placed on the 
same footing as the Gentiles. They had forfeited all claims and 
rights under the covenant, and must be restored just as the 
Gentiles had been received. 

89. This is a brief sumining up of the history c^ the past. Paul 
has already distinguished three stages in it, marked out by the 
names of Adam, Moses, and Christ. Adam brought sic, Moses 
gave law, and Christ offers grace. He has also distinguished the 
condition of the Gentile world from that of the Jewish people. 
The Gentiles held down the truth in unrighteousness (in idolatry 
and immorality), and the Jews displayed a zeal for God without 
knowledge, boasted (he possession while neglecting (he practice 
of the law. He now affirms that even in the sin of mankind there 
was a Divine purpose; Gentiles and Jews alike were given over 
to disobedience ^at God might more clearly reveal His mercy. 
Not only where sin abounded did grace much more abound, but 
sin was allowed to abound in order that grsce might much more 
abound. God can tarn all man's opposition to Himself into an 
occasion for carrying out His purposes. CC GaL iii. aa, ' Howbeit 
the Scripture hath shut up all things under sin, that (he promise 
by faith in Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe.' 
33, ' But before faith came, we were kept in ward under the law, 
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shut up unto the faith which should aderwards be revealed.' The 
Gentiles also ' were held in bondage under the rudiments of the 
world' until 'the fulness of the (itne came' (iv. 3, 4). Dis- 
obedience was the prison-house in which mankind was kept 
until the purpose of gra.e could be fulfilled. How lar Divine 
sovereignty and human responsibifity mutually limit each other 
Paul does not consider. How far individual men are to be 
blamed for a disobedience that subserves the ends of Divine mercy 
he does not indicate. He slates the one side of the truth with an 
absoluteness which appears to exclude the other. But elsewhere, 
in warnings and counsels and appeals, he fully recogniies man's 
liberty and accountability. This flight of religious hope here 
carries him into so lofty regions of theological speculation that, for 
the time at least, the feels of common eipcrience are left below 
and dwindle out of sighL 

oUi not every iadividunt man, but Israel as a whole (verse 
a6) and the fullness of the Gentiles (verae as). Paul does not 
teach a di^inatic absolute universal ism, for which there is no 
secure foundation, either in the facts of human experience or 
the truths of EHvine revelation. We cannot be certain that 
every individual man will believe, and, therefore, we cannot con- 
tidcnlly affirm that God's purpose will be fulfilled with absolute 
universality. 

Paul's Hope for his People (25 -3a). 
To Paul's ejtpBctalion of the future, the conversion oF 'all 
Israel' after 'the fulness of the Gentiles' has come in, exception 
may be taken on the ground that it is infplrcd by a narrow 
patriotism, and that the course of human history forbids our 
cherishing any illusion that this hope vrilt ever he fulfilled. It 
must, however, be carefully noted what Paul does, and what 
he does not, affirm. He does not assert that every individual 
Israelite will be saved, but only that the nation as a whole will 
at some time be brought to failh. He does not assert that it will 
be by any act of Divine omnipotence that the change will be 
brought about, but lltat the evidence for the Christian faith which 
the converted Gentiles will afford will bring conviction lo the 
Jewish people. The conversion will be the result of a genuinely 
moral and religious process. Paul's hope had its grounds not only 
in his Jewish patriotism, but even in his Christian faith. This 
nation bad, as he asserted, enjoyed many high privileges, and 
dischai^d many useful functions. The revelation in Christ is 
not independent of the revelation to the Hebrew people, but was 
prepared for by it. All who believe in Christ as Saviour and 
Lord must recogniie the deep debt that mankind owes to God's 
chosen people, 3ie oi^n of His revelation, and the agent of His 
purpose. To cherish high hopes for the future oE this people 
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is nol itself a proof of any narrowness of feeling, but proves rather 
B just judgement regarding the fads of history. Are these hopes 
vain ! The degradation of the Jews at the present day, absorbed 
as most of them are in money-mating, and the difficulty of 
securing many genuine conversions to Christianity may appear 
to contradict Ihem absolutely. But on the other hand the 
peninence of the Jewish type, beliefs and custons, in spite of 
the dispersion of the Jews among the nations, and the persecution 
to whidi they have been exposed, seems to indicate that God 
has yet a national restoration in view for His chosen people. 
The degradation in the worship of Mammon rather than God, 
which even the wannest friends of the Jews must admit, is the 
inevitable result of their shameful treatment by professedly 
Christian nations. Because the Jew could nowhere be sure of 
a home ; because eveiywhere scorn, hate, cruelly, met him ; 
because all hope of the fulSlment of God's promises lo His people 
seemed taken from him, he has become what he is, Christendom 
must share the burden of guilt and shame that it is so. Again, 
as Christianity lias become hateful to the Jew because of what 
so called Christians have done, or we elill doing, against his 
race, need we wonder that there are few conversions ! If, 
however, Christendom were to become genuinely, intensely 
Christian, if all the nations of the earth were to t>e won to 
Christianity, have we any good reason for assuming that this one 
nation would remain obdurate in iu unbelief! A genuine, intense, 
universal Christianity would not put any obstacles in the way 
of Jewish faith, but would surely afford convioGing evidence. 
It is because we are still so far from seeing the condition Paul 
lays down — the gathering in tbe fullness of the Gentiles — fulfilled, 
that the expectation of the conversion of the Jews seems so 
unreal But if we believe that Christ is yet to be King of kings 
and Lord of lords, tbe conversion of the Jews becomes not only 
a possible, but a necessary hope, grounds for which are on the 
one hand God's fidelity, and on the other hand human heredity. 
Would not an inexplicable unreason appear in human history 
as the fulfilment of Divine purpose, if the nation whom God had 
used to preach to others as the bearer of His revelation, should 
itself prove a castaway I While God cannot and will not force 
His salvation on aa unwilling nation, while His fidelity to His 
promises is always conditio^d by human action, yet on the 
other hand the racial peculiarities and national characteristics 
that fitted the H^rew peo|de lor its high and holy calling, 
preserved in its present descendants, although repressed by their 
present circumstances, would surely reassert themselves under 
favourable coaditions, and sothe lump prove holy aa its Grstfruits, 
the branches as ifaeir root. Confidently may Chriitian faith 
welcome and cherish Paul's hope Tqi: his people. 
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33 O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the 
knowledge of God ! how unsearchable are bis judgements, 

34 and his ways past tracing out I For who hath known the 

35 mind of the Lord? or who hath been bis counsellor? or 
who hath first given to bim, and it shall be recompensed 

(v) KJ. 33-36. Praise of Geets uiiadam. Paul, as if conscions 
that his thought has soared into hci^its of speculation, where 
the mind of man cannot long hold on its flight, at this point 
arrests his argument to acknowledge with adoring gratitude the 
transcendence of the truth of God above and beyond all knowledge 
and understanding of man. With this doxology he fiti; closes hia 
doctrinal statement (a) God is beyond the reach of man's 
knowledge and understanding in His thoughts and plans, dealings 
and works (33). (6) As His mind is hidden from all, He needs 
not the counsel or ttie help of any man (34, 35), (e) In Him is 
the origin, through Him is the continuance, unto Him is the 
destination of the whole universe, and therefore prsise is due to 
Him in every period of existence (36). 

S3, daptli: a figurative expression for the immeasur^Ie, un- 
fathomable, inexhaustible character of God's nature and attributes. 
CC Ps. xxxvi. 6, ' Thy judgements are a great deep.' 

of the rlohMt 1ioth of tlia wisdom Mid tli* knowls^rB of 
Sod: better as in R.V. margin, 'of the riches and the wisdom 
and the knowledge.' 'Riches* refers to God's superabounding 
grace (ii. 4, ix. 93, x. I9 ; cf. Eph. i. 7, iB, ii. 7, iii. 16). 

wltlAom : all-embracing understanding of the world aa a whole 
(i Cor. i. ai-a4 ; Eph. iii. 10). 

knowlaAfr* : full grasp of each thing. 

paat traoiiLg' ont ; lit. ' not to be tracked by footprints." TTie 
Book of Job is an extended Commentary on the one theme of 
the mystery of God's ways (v. 9, ix. 10, zxxiv. 34). Daring as 
Paul sometimes is in bis thoug^iti Venturesome in his faith, subtle 
in intellect, and keen in insight, yet even he is led to confess that 
God's ways are, after all, beyond the reach of our understanding. 

34. This quotation is from Isa. xl. 13. It is quoted again in 
I Cor. ii. 16. The words occur in a passionate protest against 
idolatry, in which the absoluteness of the one God flnds vivid 
and vigorous expression. This quotation justifies what has 
just been said about the depth of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God ; it transcends all man's capacity to produce, or even to 
apprehend. 

35. This is quoted froita Job xli. 11, bat differs from the 
LXX, and comes nearer the Hebrew. 'Who hath first given 
unto me, that 1 should repay hiAt' This illustrates the riches 
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unto him again ? For of him, and through him, and 3* 
unto him, are all things. To him be the glory for ever. 



or God. It confirms Paul's constant ineistence on tbe fact 
that man cannot render to God anytliing that would give tii'm 
a claim on God's favour. The Pharisees believed that they could 
make God their debtor by the merit of their good works. 

36. God is the source, the support, and the goat of creation. 
Tlie attempt to find the doctrine of the Trinity in these words 
must be pronounced miEtaken; God as the source of all might refer 
to the Father, God as the support of all lo the Son, but God as 
the goal of atl does not correspond to the place or the function 
of the Spirit in the N. T. doctrine. Of couise, if we were at 
liberty to be guided by philosophic speculation in scriptural 
exegesis, the phrase 'unto him' might be taken to descrit>e the 
work of the Spirit as the return of God to Himself from what is 
called His otherness in the universe. His going forth being the 
work of the Logos or Son, But it seems more consistent with 
Paul's thought to regard the Godhead in its unity as in these 
manifold relations with the universe. 

To him be ths Klorr. Cf. xvi. 37 ; Gal. 1. s ; Phil. iv. ao ; 
a Tim. iv. 18; Heb, xiii. ai. The word 'gloiy'here does not 
mean the splendour that manifests God's perfection, or that per- 

hallow His name. 

fiw arec: lii. 'unto the ages.' Whatever new phases or stages 
of existence there may yet be, ' the plural denotes the individual 
ages whose sum is eternity.' There are many variations of phrase 
to express the same idea : 'unto the age' (Heb. v, 6], 'unto the 
ageoftheage' (Heb. I 8), 'unto the agesof the ages' (Gal. I s) i ^H 
these are attempts to express in terms of time what transcends time. 

Aman. Tliis is a Hebrew word meaning ' surely,' used in 
confirmation of what has been said or asked (Deut. xxvii, 15; 
Ps; Ixxii. 19 ; Jer. xi. 5). This use of the word passed from 
the Jewish synagogue to the Christian Church. In Rev. lit. 
14 Christ is called ' the Amen, the faithful and true witness," and 
in a Cor. i. oo it ta said ol Christ in regard to God's promises, 
' in him is the yea [the Divine fulBlment] : wherefore also through 
lum is the Amen [the human conflnnatioa of God's Qdelity].' 
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12 I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 



SECOND PART. 

TMB PSAOVXCAl APVUOA.TIOV. XU. 1— XT. 19. 

Paul usually distinguishes the doclrinal and the practical part 
of his leCten, but his scparatiun is more marked in Romans than 
in Epliesians, GalaCians, Colossians, i and 3 Thessalonians. In 
the practical part of Romans there are two nutn divisions, one 
dealing generally with the Christian life (nii, xiii), the other 
treating specially some questions of importance in the circuai' 
stances of the Christian Church in Rome (xiv— xv. la). 

I. 0«»Mal priaolpU* of Ohrlatlan UU. zii, xiii. 
The topics dealt with hi this division are: (1) Christian life as 
a sacrifice (xli. i, a), (aj The ministry of spiritual giAs 
(3-^)- (3) The law of love in its manifold applications (^ai). 
(4) The Christian's duty to the State (liii. 1-7}. (5) Love as 
the fulfilment of all law (8-10). (6) The nearness of Christ's 
Second Coniing(ii-t4). 

(rj lii. 1,3. Christian lift at a saerifie*. 

(o) It is the Apoetle's earnest desire that those whom God has so 
fully and freely saved and blessed should bring as a thank-offering 
unto God (which will both have a moral v^ue and affonl (jod 
a satisbction which no animal sacrifices possess and confer), even 
their bodily desires and activities in a conscious and vcdnntary 
surrender to His will for Hii use (1). (6) Instead of followins 
the fashion of the society around them, their character ia to 
undei^o a change CorrcipoBding with and consequent on the 
enlightening and quietening of Iheir moral discernment, so that by 
their moral progress they may be increasingly fitted to understand 
God s purpose, vrfiich ts distinguished by its excellence in all 
respects (a). 

1. I bMMoh yon tHaiafora. This is a regqiar form of exhor- 
tation with Paul ; so Eph. iv, i ; i Tim. ii. i ; 1 Cor. iv. 16. 

thanfine. This points back to the whole doctrinal statement, 
election, vocation, justification, sanctitication, glorifioalion— all are 
motives for holy living. This word (s expanded in the phraae 
the maioiei of Ood, which is a comprehensive description of tdl 
God has done to save and bless man, and defines the Divine 
motive. In 3 Cor. i. 3 God is called ' the Father of mereies ' ; in 
Ts. citii. 156 it is said of God, ' Great are thy tender mercies. 
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Qodi to; present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy,, 
acce^ble to God, ter^i^A is your teasonable service. 

tvasHtti a tecJuiioal term for bringing an offering. It bused 
of tbo pre$entation of the babe Jesus ui the temple (Luke U. 93); 
Paul presents his converts (CoL I. a8), ChrUl his church (Eph. 
V. a^), the Christian hinJBetf (Ronu vi. 13). 

bodilas : Hi. aa XD vi. 13, the ' members ' are to be presented. 
The body is spoken of in this verse, the mind in the next- 
Christianity claims a purificalion and sanctilication of the body. 
The sacrifice of the body is the avoidance of all selAindulgence 
in the gratifit:ation of aniniBl appetite qt sensual desire, the 
endurance of all hardship or want of the body that the service 
of Christ may demand, the exercise of all Ihe powers of the body 
in doing the work of Christ in the world. There seem to be two 
reasons why Paul lays stress on this Christian use of the body : 
(i) the prevalence of seiual vice in the pagan world, (a) the 
tendency to regard the body, because material, as essentially evil, 
and therefore to excuse, or treat as morally indifferent, the sins 
of the body. The member? of the body are, according to Paul's 
view, lo be used as weapons of righteousness unto God (vi. 13). 
As the bodies of Christians are members of Christ and temples 
of the Spirit (i Cor. vL 15, 19}, God is lo be glorified in the body. 

a living wwziflo*. The animal offerings of the Jewish ritual 
were slain, but the Christian ofiers himself not only alive, but by 
pure and holy living unto God, 

Tialj : unblemished, free of defect or stain. Lev. xix a, ' Ye 
shall be holy : for I the Lord your God am holy.' 

Mowtahla: HI. 'well-pleasing.' Phil. iv. iBj Rom. xiv. la 
Ritual offerings were not pleasing unto God (Isa. i. io~l6), but 
the sacrifice of a broken and a contrite heart was (Ps. \l 16, 17). 

leaaonahlB aeTTioe: or, 'worship.' This does not mean a 
worship which it is reasonable for you to offer, but a worship 
which befits your reason. It is a spiritual offering as contrasted 
with the offering of brute beasts i i Pet li. 5, ' a holy priesthood, 
to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God through Jesus 
Christ.' Although Paul does not, like the author of Hebrews, 
employ the argument of O. T. typology, and although the Chris- 
tian religion knows only Christ as mediator, and all believers 
as having freedom of access unto God, it is interesting to note 
what use Paul makf« of sacrificial or sacerdotal phraseology. 
He, in Phil. iL 17, represents the shedding of his blood in the 
martyrdom he was expecting as the libation which accompanied 
a sacrifice. He, in iv. 16, likens the gift of the Philippians )o 4hiC 
incense that was burned when the sacrifice was being made. (So 
also B Cor. ii. 15, 16,) In Rom. xv. 16 be atat«B bis purpose lo 
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» And be not fashioned according to thfs world : but be 
je transfonned Of the renewing of youi mind, that ye 

be '■ minister of Christ Jesus uoto the Gentiles, ministeting in 
Mcrifice the gospel of God, that the oRering up of the Gentiles 
might be made acceptable, being sanctified by the Holy GbosL' 
Such figurative language docs not, however, lend any support 
to sacramentarian assumptions or sacerdotal pretensions in the 
Christian Church. 

S. Having dealt with the body, and shewn that the separation 
of the body from sin and dedication unto God itself involves 
a spiritual service of God, Paul now shews more fully and clearly 
what that spiritual service is; it has a negative and a positive 

fluUontd. Not an essential but an external resemUance is 
suggested by this word, irtiereas tnuisfltrmsd implies a thorough 
change, which is dseiwiere spoken of as a birth, a resurrection, 
a new creation. As man's destiny lies elsewhere he cannot realize 
his true nature in doing as the world does, he can only follow 
a fiuhion, assume a vsJii show. The Greek words rendered 
' fashioned ' and ' transformed ' present a marked contrast. More 
literally the SraC word might be rendered configured. The figure 
(stfitma) is external semblance; the form ^morpkt) is essential 
nature. Of. PhiL it 6. Christ was in ' the form {morp^) of God,' 
and was ' found in fashion (st/itma) as a man.' 

wocldi rather, 'age,' to emphasize the fleeting character of 
man's present surroundings. The present age was contrasted 
in Jewish thought with the age of the Messiah (Matt. xii. 39 ; 
Luke zK. 34, 35 ; Eph. i. ai). As the present age is transitory, 
and not elernal; defective, and not perfect; subject to the ruler 
of this age, '. the prince of the power of the air ' (Eph. ii. a), and 
not the Ruler of the ages, God over all ; the word aeon, as the 
word etamos in John, gets a moral meaning. It is the period of 
evil. (Gal. i. 4, 'the present evil age.') 

til* ra if w l jig of ymx mitkd. The mind, the faculty for 
moral discernment, may come under ihe power of the bodily 

Kpetites. Then it is ■ mind of the Hesh (Cot. ii. iS) ; but it may 
k> be filled with the Spirit, and then it Is the mind of Christ 
(i Cor. ii. 13-16). Baptism, as marking the entrance into the 
Christian life, is described as 'the washing tf regeneration abd 
renewing of the Holy Ghost' (Titus iti. 5). Although at con- 
version a decisive change of mind takes place (the Greek woril 
rendered 'repentance' in the N. T. literally means change of mind), 
yet this change is also progressive ! a Cor. iv. 16, ' Our inward man 
is renewed day by day ' (also CoL iii. 10). As the ' inward man ' 
becomes enlightened by this renewing through the Holy Spirit, 
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may.prove what is the good and acceptable and perfect 
will of God. 

For I say, through the grace that was given me, to 3 
every man that is among you, not to think of himself 

the outward life must be ateadify changed ; quickened conscience 
must shew itself in better conduct and nobler character, the 
transfonnatioD here required 

tlWit J* Buv pxoT* (and by proving may approve). The 
result of a changed life due to a renewed mind is keener moral 
discernment, mrfiing still further moral improvement possible. 

wliat 1b tlia gaoA and aooaptalila koA perftct will of 
a«d: or, 'the will of God, even the thing which is good and 
acceptable and perfect.' According to the first interpretation 
the characteristics of the Divine will are described, according to 
the second the conlenls, but the difference is very alight. If the 
will of God have these characterislica, its contents will possess them, 
good, the morally right; Koooptalila, the religiously fit; 
pazftet, what realizes the ideal, whether moral or religious. 

(a) xa 3-8. Tie ministry 0/ spiritual gtfis. 

(a) As one who has himself been endowed by God with the 
grace of apostlcship, and so can claim the right, and dischar^ 
the duty, of giving counsel to believers. Paul urges on all who 
have gifts first of all to form a just estimate of their place and 
powers (3). (fi) One reason for this self-scrutiny and self-limita- 
tion is the organic unity of the church, io which the members, 
as having ■ capacity for and being engaged in the exercise of 
various functions, are mutually dependent (4, 5). (c) Each man 
accordingly is exhorted to use his own gift in its proper sphere 
and its appropriate manner, whether bis function is some form 
of instruction, administration, or beneficence (6-8). While these 
spiritual gifts were ■ gain to the church they were also a danger, 
leading to ostentation, rivalry, and division (see i Cor. xii, liii), 
the more showy being often preferred to the more useliil endow- 
ment. Paul, therefore, shews how these gifts may be used, not 
according to the fashion of (his world, but in accordance with 
the renewing of their minds. 

a. the giao»i the spiritual gift given him as an apostle, in 
virtue of which, without estimating himself beyond due measure, 
or trespassing beyond his own proper province, he may exercise 
authority in the regulation of the worship and work of. the 
Christian Church (i. 5, zv. 15, 16; i Cor. iii. 10 'as a wise 
master-builder,' xv. 10 ; Gal, ii, 9 ; Eph. iii. 9, 7, 6, ' Unto me, who 
am less than the least of all saints, was this grace given '). 

not to «Uak of fc'—T-" nwza blchly thux lia eagbt to 
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more highly than be ought to think ; but so to. think as 
to think soberly, according as God hath dealt to each 

4 man a measure of faith. For even as ve have many 
members in one body, and all the members have not 

5 the same office : so we, who are many, are one body in 

6 Christ, and severally members one of another. And 
having gifts differing according to the grace that was 

think; bnt bo to tUafc &■ to think Bobarlr. This reading 
reproduces the play on words in the Greek, but more literally 
we might render 'not to be high-minded beyond what One ought 
to be miuded, but to be minded so as to be sober-minded.' Itits 
injunction is supported by two reasons: (il WhElevera man has, 
God's grace bestows, his faith receives ; (a) no one gift is to be 
etteemed above another so as to encourage a sense of superiority 
in the possessor, because it is God who assigns to each man just 
the gin which He pleases. There is no choice or merit in the 
possession. 

a meunza of fldth. A man's bith is the measure of his 
possession and exercise of spiritual gifts. 

4. B. Each man must think no more and no less of himself 
than he ought, for he has a liiDCtion to disclui^ in a society. 
If he thinks too highly of himself, he will exceed: his proper 
limits and trespass on another's sphere. If he thinks too raeaoly 
of himself, he will fafl to render all the service to the ChristUn 
society which it requires. Paul expresses the truth of the mutual 
dependence of the members in the unity of the church by a 
familiar figure of speech, tiiat of a living body and its parts. 
In I Cor, lii, 13-31 the same thought is worked out very much 
more fully than here. In Eph. iv. (5, 16, and Col. i. 18, the 
same metaphor is used to illustrate the relation of the church as 
the body to Christ as the head. 

5. In OltrllK, This suggests the thou^^t of Christ as bead. 
■avenUr. This may be paiaphraaed 'with respect to In- 
dividuality,' or, ' as concerning our several positions.' 

msmhaxa on* of anothar : the phrue is not strictly correct 
The members are members of the body, but not of one another ; 
the leg is not a member of the hand. The thought, however, 
is this — that bS each ministers to the life of the whole, it ministers 
10 the life of each other part. 

e-8. There are two questions about the constraction in this 
passage, (t) Should the clause • having gifts, Ac.,' be joipod to 
the preceding clause (verse s), or should it be joined to the clauses 
following. Id verses % 7; 8t The UtteribmoFc.ftrolMble. (a) 
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given to us, whether prophecy, iet us Jirofiiesy according 
to the proportion of oui faith ; or ministry, iei us give 7 
ourselves to our ministry ; or be that teacheth, to his 

Should we suj^y finite verbs, u ia done in the R. V. for each 
of the succeeding: clauses, or should we regard all the nouns, 
which are in the accusative case, as dependent on 'Imving,' as for 
instanEe, should we reader * having prophecy according^ to the 
proportion of faith, or ministry in matters of ministration ' t The 
fonner is decidedly the simpler construction, and is g:eqerally 

8. pEopliMsy: inspired utterance of truth. The prophet was 
not to go beyond what his spiritual endowment, as conditioned by 
his bitb, warranted. He was not to claim inspiration when he 
was not coHacious of being inspired ; he was not to feign the 
inspired mood when he did not feel the Spirit^ impulse ; he was 
not to represent his own opinions and condinions as Divine 
oracles. The stoiy of Savonarola oBeiv a pathetic illustration 
trf a- prophet' goint; bejrond (he measure set to bis prophesying 
by faith. 

aeoozding' to tlia proportlan of oni fliltli. Faith means 
here, -not the Christian truth that is believed, for the word had 
not yet gained that meaning, but the trust in God's grace that la 



The Greek word here used has given us the 
words deacon and diaconate. It is used in the N. T. generally of 
Christian service of others (Rom. xi, 13 ; i Cor. xiL 5 ; Eph. iv. 
m), but especially of the distribution of alms and the attention 
to bodily wants, which the Christian Chumh retarded as a duty 
that it owed to its membera (r Cor. ivi. 15; 3 Cor, viii. 4), It 
was this ministi; to which the Seven were appointed (Acts vL 
1-6). As 'ministry' is here mentioned as a special gift along 
with others, it is probably the narrower sense of the term that 
is to be taken. The man who cared for the bodily wants of 
others was not to forsake his work, but to give himself heartily 
to it, seeing in it a service of God just as in prophecy, or exhorta- 
tion, or teaching. A'^se spirituality then as now might be 
prone to scorn the secular wor^ of the church. We must not 
assume a special office of deacon in the Roman Church, allhongb 
by the time Paul wrote to the Fhilippians there was so distinct 
an office in Philippi. 

he thkt t«MbMlL Pant has to vary the t^irase, using insttad 
of the abstract noun 'teachings' the present participle 'be that 
teacheth,' because had he used the abstract noun it would have 
meant ' he that is taught.' The teacher, in contrAst to the prophet, 
did not give trash i>e»«Utioits of truth, but rather impressed on 
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8 teaching ; or he that exhorteth, to his exhorting : he that 
giveth, let him do it with liberality \ he that nileth, with 
diligence; he that sheweth mercy, with cheerfulness. 

the mind and applied to the hfe the tnitb that bad already been 
received (i Cor. xil a6j Eph. iv. it). 

8. •xharWtlii encourages, consoles, supports. This was a kind 
of teaching for which Baraahas was noted (Acts iv. 36). We are 
not to suppose there was a separate office of eihotter, as distinct 
from prophet or teacher ; but in the trying drcamstances in which 
the church was oflen placed ihb was a much-needed and much- 
valued miniatn. 

(iTstli. This refers to the rich man who liberally gave his 
wealth in ahns. As coutession of Christ meant X<x some of the 
converts loss of property, and even of means of livelihood, and as 
many of Uie members of the church were very poor, this giving 
played an important port. In the Jerusalem Church there was 
an approach to a voluntary communism. 

lllwralltT: lit. ' singtcncss ' ; that is, with unmixed motives, 
not from ostentation, or ambition, or vanity. If a. man has the 
right motive he will give in the right measure ; the single-minded 
will be according to Ms means the liberal giver (a Cor. viii. a, 
ii. 11-13). 

mlatli: in any postlion of authority or influence, whether in 
the church (i Thess* v. la ; i Tim. v. 17), or in the home (i Tim. 
iii. 4, 5, la). This rule was as yet a personal function, not an 
official prerogative ; in every community there are men who lead, 
whether they lilt a public office or not. 

aliawatli mvroT': does acts of kindness distinct from, and in 
addition to, giving alms : ' To visit the widows and tbe fatheiiess 
in their aliliction,' 'to bind up the broken-hearted,' 'to visit the 
sick and the prisoners,' these were all forms of shewing mercy 
recognized in the early Christian Church. 

olueTfalaaBa. Kindness done gladly and heartily has far 
greater worth than when it is done evidently from a sense of duty. 
3 Cor. ii. 7, ' God loveth a cheerful giver.' ' A warm heart, a pure 
conscience, and a serene mind' made cheerfulness a characteristic 
of the early ChrisUoas (Acts ii. 46, v. 41 ; PhiL i. 4, tS ; i Thess. 
V. 16J. 

Spiritual Gifts (3-8). 
The word dmriitta, Ut. ' thing of grace,' is applied in the N. T. 
to any spiritual endowment from the work of en apostle (Rom. 
i. 11) to abstinence from marriage from religious motives (i Cor. 
vii. 7). These gifts are not distinguished as natural and super- 
natural. A man's gilY determined his function in thechurch, but in 
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Let lore be without hypocrisy. Abhor that which is evil ; 9 

the ApostiJic Age at least did not confer on him an office. One 
persoii might be endowed with more than one chariam. Here, u 
in Corinthians, Paul insists on the exercise of these gifts for the 
greatest good of alt. In i Cor. zii Paul mentions Hs gifis the 
word of wisdom and of knowledge, faith, gifts of healings, 
workings of miracles, prophecy, discerninga of Bpirita, divers 
kinds of tongues (probably ecstatic utterances), and the inlerpreta- 
tion of tongues. 

(3)xii, 9-91. Tht law of Um in its ttumi/eU affilicalioMs, 
A* in I Corinthians the discussion about spiritual gifts (lii) is 
followed by the exposition of 'a more excellent way ' in the match- 
Iras description of love (liii), so here Paul passes at once from the 
use of gifts to the exercise of love in manifold ways. The various 
counsels follow one another without any apparent order. While 
most of the duties enforced can be regarded as applications d 
love, yet he does not strictly confine himself to the one subject. 
The association of ideas is not always obvious, and in some cases 
any attempt to shew a close connexion would be forced. Hence 
an analysis of this passage can be little more than an enumeration 
of Ihe precepts given. 

(a) Love ought to possess the moral quality of sincerity, shewn 
in hatred of evil and devotion to good (9). (4) The first sphere 
of love is the Christian brotherhood, and here it shews itself as 
a family affection, and in respectful consideration for others (lo). 

(c) In the work of the church there should be both diligence and 
enthusiasm, and it should be regarded as a service of Christ (ii). 

(d) The joy which hopefulness inspires and the endurance needed 
in affliction are to be secured by continuance steadily in prayei' 
(19). (<) Love should take the practical tonns of helping the 
needy among the memtiers of tlie church, and of ready entertain- 
ment of any brethren travelling (13). (/) Love should display 
itself in desiring not the evil, but the good, even of those who 
shew hostilily.and inflict injuty ; in readiness of sympathy, whether 
with joy or with sorrow ; and in a conciliatory disposition, from 
which ambition and conceit are both absent, and in which humility 
appears (14-16). (g) Wrong should not be repaid by wrong, 
the respect of other men should be sought, causes of estrangement 
should as far as possible be avoided, revenge ^ould not he taken, 
but the judgement of the ^nner should be left to God who claims 
it as His ri^t alone, and an attempt should be made by kindness 
to bring hira to penitence for the wrong he has done ; for by 
indulging in revenge the Christian allows himsdf to come again 
under the dominion of sin, while by patience and pardon he gains 
the victory over evH (17-31). 

a. wiaoM kypowlar. Ce 3 Cor. vi. 6; i TItn. i. 3^; Jas. iii. 
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10 cleaTe to that which is good. In love of the brethren be 
tenderly aflectioned one to another ; ia honour preferring 

11 one another ; in diligence not slothful ; fervent in spirit ; 
ij serving the Lord; rejoicing in hope; patient in tribuk- 

17; I PeL L aa. Love is lobe genuine, Telt when it is expressed, 
sincere, arising rrQm no mixed motive, honest, shewing itself 

Alitor . . . iflflaTa. In the Greek these wards arc participles. 
We may, is in the R. V., render tiiem aa imperatives, or, which 
seems preferable, wo may treat * Let love be without hypocrisy' 
as equivalent to 'love ye wittiout hypocrisy,' end mike these 
participles qualifications. The sincerity of love is shewn in its 
antagonism to evil and its devotion to good. The word 'abhor' 
may be paraphrased to bring out its meaning, 'loathe so aa to 
keep younelves away from.' Sincere love cannot approve or 
even tolerate the evil in a man, although it seeks his good; its 
aim must ever be to combat the evil and confirm the good. 

10. !«*• of til* tizMlura. The Greek word ii ' Philadelphia,' 
and is used to describe the closer bond that bound the membeis 
al the Christian Church to one another as compared with the love 
they cherished for all men (a Pet. i. 7). 

t«iUl«rl7 BStotlanea, The Greek word describes a strong 
family affection, and indicates the estimate of the new relation 
held (cf. Mark iti. 35). 

In &ABonr prafanlnc on* uotkac. The word rendered 
'preferring ' means literally ' going before,' and accordingly three 
interpretations have been suggealed : (t) ' in matters of h<lnour 
pteventing one another,' that is, being first to shew honour ;. 
(3) 'lead the way in honourable actions,' giving an example of 
a life worthy of respect ; (3) ' surpassing one another, stimulating 
one another by emulaUon in what is good.' For the sense of the 
R. V. rendering there are several parallels (Phil. ii. 3 ; i Thess. 
V, 13). The meaning is this, no man is to be ambitious of getting 
bonoar to himself, but each is to be desirous of ahevring honour 
to others. 

11. In dlUrenea not aloUifDl : or, ' in zed not flagging.' This 
refers not to secular concerns as the A. V. rendering suggests, 
but to spiritual interests (cf. Matt xxv. a6). 

fMwntl In spirit. In Acts xvill. aS Apollos is described as 
'fervent in spirit.' It is the human spirit which is referred to, 
but its fervour is the inspiration of the Divine Spirit 

■rarintf tba biid. This is ttie supreme motive of Christian 
life, and if that be present, the inner life will be intense, and the 
outer life anergelic. 'Spirit' may liavo au|^ste4 'Lord,' which 
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tjon; Continuing stedTastly in prayer ; communicating to 13 
the necessities of the saints ; given to hospitality. Bless 14 

here refers rtot to tbe Father, but to Christ. Another reading 
is ' serving the opportunity,' as the Greek words for ' Lord ' and 
'tiine' (or season, opportunity) are very much alilte. Although . 
the bdiiDce of.HSS. ■ulherity is to &voBr of the rending ' Lord/ 
yet we have b similar thought to 'serving the opportunity' in 
Eph. V, 16, 'redeeming the time,' literally 'buying up the season,' 

la. raJololiiK ia Iiope. In ver^e S dieerftilness is commended. 
In v^ a there is- the exhortation, ' Jet us rejoice in hope of the glory 
of God.' The Greek has the article before hope here, indicating 
that it is not hope generally, but the Christian hope distinctively, 
which is Id awaken joy ; the connecion between love and bope 
is indicated in I Cor. xni. 7, * Love hopeth all things.' 

pattvBt In trltmlaUmi enduring under persecution Cf. 
I Cor. xiii. 7, ' Love endureth hII things.' Although tbe Roman 
Church was not at the time, so far as we know, suSering 
persecution, yet Paul knew from his own and bis converts' 
experience that much had to ba suffered for the cause of Christ 
(v. 3, viii. 35 ; a Cor. i. 4 ; 1 Thcss. i. 6. iii. 3-7 ; a Thess, i. 4-6). 
o<Hitliiaiiig' stMUtutlj Is pca^ar. Only by constant com- 
miinion with God could hope be inspired and endurance be 
sustained (Acts i. 14 ; Col iv. a). 

la. Two practical applications of love are (i) sharing one's 
goods with the needy members of the church (verse 8, xv. b6; 
a Cor. i-n. 13 ; Phil, iv, 15 ; Heb. xiiL j6) ; (a) shevring hospitality 
to Christian brethren coming from a distance. Local persecution 
often drove Christians from their homes, and they needed, and 
were sure to find, a home wherever they might go among Christians 
(i Tim. iii^ a ; Titas i. 8 ; Heb. riii. a ; r Pet iv, 9). Letters of 
commentlation were given by one church to another (a Cor. iii. i, 
vilL tS. aj.a^). Rom. xvi. i, a, is such an introduction of Phcebe 
to the church in Rome. In a John 10 this hospitality is forbidden 
to teachers of error; in 3 John 38 Gains is commended for 
shewing, and Inverses*), 10 Diolrephes is condemned for withhold- 
ing, hospitality. That this custom in the church^ was in danger of 
abuse is shewn by the minute inslnii^iDfis on the acAiject of the 
entertainment of strangers given in The Tiachmg of tht Ttitlvt 
Apoillta, one of the eaftieW Chf istian writirlgs outside the N. T. 
ThoWayfareristobe entertained three days almost; if he settles, 
he must be set to work ; if he will not work, then he is one ' wh<> 
naketh merchatidlse ofChrist' (chsp. x»). 

oommtinloatlng to ttta nacasaltln of Hie saluta. A curious 
alternative reading to this is 'taking part in the commemoration 
of the saints' (by a slight change of letters), as though there were 
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IB them that persecute you ; bless, and curse not. Rejoice 

16 with them that rejoice; weep wkh thetn that weep. Be 
of the same mind one toward another. Set not your mind 
on high things, but condescend to things that are lowty. Be 

1 7 not wise in your own conceits. Render to no man evil for 
evil. Take thought for things honourable in the sight of 

a reference here to the much later eccIeBiBstical usage of holdiDg 
festivals in honour of nuulyra. 

14. This seems to be a reminiscence of HatL v. 44, ' Love your 
enemies, ani] pray for them that persecute you.' Paul had 
probably heard part at least of the oral tradition of our Lord's 
teaching. This verse offers an interesting illustration of Paul's 
habit of associating' ideas by similarity of sound. In verse 13 
he says, rendering literally, 'pursue bospitflli^' (nominative parti- 
ciple). This suggests to him in verse 14 ' bless them that pursue 
you' (accusative participle). The two Greek words differ only 
by one letter, i in the nominative, a in the accusative. 

15. Sympathy in all circumstances is a severe test and a sure 
proof of love. If love stand the test, it is made stronger thereby, 

IS. B* of the aama mlnfl, Ut. ' mind the same thing ' (Phil. iL 
a, jv. 9; 3 Cor. xiii. 11). Pride or ambition, contempt for othen, 
conceit, all hinder harmony ; hence the exhortations that follow. 

Sat not Tonr mlsA on high thlafs (iti. ao ; i Cor. xiii. 5). 
This pride might t>e in spiritual attainments, as i Cor. zii. shews. 

oaiiA*«i)and to. Gr., be carried away with as by the current 
of a river ; that is, let yourself be attracted to, absorbed in, 
possessed by either (t) ' things that are lowly,' the better contrast 
to high things, meaning humble duties, 'the daily round, the 
common tasl^' or (a) 'them that are lowly,' the more probable 
rendering, as the word is used elsewhere in the masculine, and 
not the neuter. As most of (he members of the church were 
poor, the few rich men might be prone to despise their brethren 
of lowlier lot (cf, Jas, il 1-9). 

ba not Trt** in toot own oonealtai HI. 'with youiaelves." 
Cf. Prov. iii. 7, ' Be not wise in thine own eyes.' 

17. Bandar to bo man avU tot arlL Ct Matt. v. 43, 44 1 i Cor. 
xiiL 5, 6; i Thess. v. 15; i Pet. iii. 9. 

Take tliotiffht fi>T tAlnga bononrabla In tlu alc^t at all 
nam. The exact meaning to be given to this exhortation cod best 
be shewn by quoting several parallel passages ; Prov. iii. 4, ' So 
shalt thou End favour and good understanding in the sight of 
God and man.' a Cor. iv. a, ' By the nuinifestation of the truth 
conunending ourselves to eveiy.man's conscience in the sight of 
God.' vili. ai, 'We lake thought for things honourable, not only 
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all men. If it be possible, as much as in you lieth, be at 18 
peace with all men. Avenge not yourselves, beloved, 19 
but give place unto wrath : for it is written, Vengeance 
belongeth unto me ; I will recompense, saith the Lord. 

in Ihe sight of the Lord, but olso in the sight of men.* While 
■ new religiOD must in many respects oppose itself to current 
conceptions and recognized standards, yet the adherents ol a 
new religion are prone to flaunt their opposition, and to court 
persecution. While Panl never shrank from arousing antagonism, 
when conscience made the demand, yet here he bids the Roman 
converts exercise foresight and caution, so as not by their conduct 
unnecessarily to olTend the seniles, arouse the prejudices, and thus 



e hostility of other?, two instances of his own practi 
in this respect are his prohibition of women speaking in church, 
and his censure of women praying in public with head uncovered 
(t Cor. xL i-j6). The sound sense of the Apostle compares 
favourably with the morbid desire for martyrdom which even an 
Ignatius displays. 

IS. The connection with the preceding exhortation is obvious. 
Paul admits that there may be occasions when fidelity to convic- 
tion compels us to excite the hostility of others. Hence his 
qnaliflcation 'if it be possible.' But it is each Christian's duty 
to do his utmost to avoid a quarrel ; he should see to it that when 
the peace is broken, he is not responsible for the breach. 

19. iMlorad. Paul expresses his love for his readers, because 
in this exhortation he is making the severest demand on their 
love possible. 

Klva plM)* nnto wmtli I or,'thewrath.' Three explanations 
of this phrase are given, (i) Give space to your anger. Put an 
interval between your emotion and its expression. Give your 
temper time to cool. Delay of expression means decrease of 
emotion, (a) Give your opponent's anger room. Let him rage 
as he will. If you don't oppose him, his anger will spend itself. 
(3) Stand aside, and let God's wrath avenge your wrong. (For 
the use of the phrase cf. Eph. iv. 37, ' Neither give place to the 
devil.') This is the best interpretation as regarc^ both the 
meaning of the Greek phrase and the context. 

VnMTMUiiM baloniretli nuta me. Sec, This is quoted from 
Deut.xxxii. 35, 'Vengeance is mine.and recompense.' Itisquoted 
in the same form in Heb. x. 30. In Deuteronomy the threat is 
directed against the chosen people ; in Hebrews it is a warning 
to apostates; here it Is a consolation to God's people; God wiU 
avenge them (Luke xviii. 7, 'And shall not God avenge his elect, 
which cry to himt'). 
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10 But if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him to drink : for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of iire 

1 1 upon bis head fie not oveicome of evil, but overcome 
evil with. good. 

[3 Let every soul be in subjection to the higher powers : 
for there is no power but of God; and the /<7uwf that be 

30. This verse is quoted from Prov, suv. ar, aa, LXX. Wh^ 
is meant by heaping ' coaU of fire upon his head!' (i) Does it 
mean that, we may console ourselves with the thought that our 
kindness but increases his guilt, and makes him liable to greater 
penally! This would be a malicious motive for the act j and the 
content both in theO.T. and the N. T. represents the act as good. 
(a) The rneanihg must be that ^uch action will make him ashamed, 
will awaken his conscience, will lead hira to repentance. We 
may get our revenge by turning an enemy Into a friend. 

31. He who yields to his passioti and avenges an injury suffers 
defeat at the hands of sin ; but he who turns a wrong done to 
himself into an occasion for shewing kindness is the victor 

(4) xiii. 1-7. Thi ChristiaH's duty to fke stale. 

liie topic which is dealt with in this section may have been sug- 
gested by the previous exhortation. Private revenge is prohibited 
in an organiied community, because the state is chltrged with the 
duly of punishing injuries and defending rights. In giving placets 
thealale a sum aUows God's wrath against sin to work, for the state 
is one of the channels of God's moral governmcLL (o) As civil 
government is a Divine appointment, disobedience to it is defiance 
of God, incurring coademnalion (i, a). (6) The alate exists to pro- 
mote good and repress evil, and therefore it bos no terror for, but 
■ claim on, every man who seeks to do as his conscience commands, 
while it necessarily inspires fear in the evil-doars, as it must 
discbarge its. divinely appointed function of punishment (3, 4}, 
(() Principle as well as prudence demands subjection (5). (d) As 
the state needs to be supported by the contributions of its subjects, 
the authority of the slate is recognized in paying whatever is due 
to it, while in so doing the general principle of ^meeting all our 
obligations is applied (6, 7). . 

1. avaiy aonl. The phrase lays emphasis on individual obliga- 
tion and respoosibility. 

UglMT powam: the abstract for the concrete •: those set in 
authority over others, Luke xii. 11 ; Titus iii. i. 

■ tbua t* a« powar I neigative ^ndTgeneralstaOeraent- 

the powers tlut b«i positive and particular stategieiit. 
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are ordained iif Ctod. Therefore he that resisteth the 3 
power, wtthstandeth the ordinance of God: and they 
that withstand shall receive to themselvM judgement 
For rulers are not a teiror to the good work, but to the 3 

evil. And wouldest thou have no fear of the power? do 
that which is good, and thou shalt have praise from the 
same : for he is a minister of God to thee for good. 4 
But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid ; for he 
beareth not the sword in vain ; for he is a minister of 
God, an avenger for wrath to him that doeth evil. Where- 5 
fore je must needs be in subjection, not only because of 
the wrath, but also for conscience sake. For for this 6 
cause ye pay tribute also; for they are ministers of God's 

Government serves Divine purpose andposaesses Divine sanc- 
tion. 

3. As resistance to government is disobedience lo God, the 
penalty government inflicts has the approval or God. 

3. lliis is B general statement which may not be true in 
particular cases ; yet, speaking broadly, a man will do his duty 
best by submitting to the civil government (cf. i Tim. ii. i, a). 

4. Iiai the ruler, or more probably 'it,' the power which is 
personified throughout the whole passage. 

mlulstar otOodi lil. 'God's deacon.' 

to thM 1 in thy interest, for thy advantage, 

forgoodi 'topromotegood,'topromotevir[ue and repress vice. 

■word. This refera not (o the dagger worn by the emperor 
as emblem of his power, but to the sword by which criminals 
were executed, which was on certain occasions borne before the 
magistrate as a, symbol of his. authority to infiict punishment. 
While this plissage tahes capital punishment for granted, and so 
far sanctions it, yet )ust as slavery, of which the N.T. expresses 
no disapproval, has been abolished in man's moral, progress, so 
may capital punishment be. . 

ajk iiTsiiim for wTtrtli : 'inHictiiig pnnishment in vengeance, 
so as to exhibit wrath,' that is, the wrath of God, as the slate is 
God's minister. 1 

B. Fear of punishment is sot the Christian's motive of subjection 
to the civil government ; aa he recognizes the Divine appointment 
of the state, his submission to it is obedience to conscience. 
a. to* tbla oMuai that is, for c ' 
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service, attending continually upoa this very thing, 
7 Render to all their dues : tribute to whom tribute is due ; 
custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour 
to whom honour. 

to have been a matter of principle id the Christian Church to paj 
taxes without question or complaint, probably in obedience to th« 
comnuuid of Christ ^Luhe ie. 90-35). 

mlnl«t«rai not the same word as above. Although this 
word here is also used of secular services, it is specialty applied 
to priestly ministry (xv. 16; Heb. viii. 9). Paul's use of the 
word is intended to invest even dvil government with a sacred 
character. 

Sittsndlny eontlAWtUri 'persevering faithTully ia their 
olfice.' 

7. Paul passes from this special subject to the more general 
theme of the next paragraph by stating the broad principle which 
applies in both coses. 

tarlbnU: the taxes paid by a subject nation (Luke xx. aa). 

eiwtami the dues paid in any case for (he support of civil 
government (Matt xviL 95). The fonoer was a tax on persons 
and property, the latter on merchandise, 

fnx : awe felt to the person executing justice. 

liOBOnr: respect due to any person in authority. 

Paul's Views 01* Subjectcon to the Statx (1-7), 

(i) This exhortation would be specially applicable to the 

Jewish converts, as the Jews at this time were in a veiy 

turbulent, rebellious mood. A riot among them led to their ex- 

Suision from Rome a few years before. The counsel was not, 
owever, needed by them alone. New principles often tend 
to excite revolutionary expectations and efforts, and Gentile 
Christians even might regard the pagan and corrupt governntent 
in Rome as deserving only condemnation, (a) For Paul at this 
time the Roman Empire was a Divine ordinance. It maintained 
law and order, enforced peace, protected person and properly 
throughout the whole world, as known to him. His Roman 
citizenship, of which he was proud, protected him on several 
occasions from the fu[y of his own countrymen. Unbdieving 
Judaism is probably the Antichrist of the eschatological passage 
in 9 ThessaJonians, and the Roman Empire ia ' he tiiat restraineth.' 
When the Apocalypse came to be written, the Roman Empire had 
begun to persecute the Christians, and the tone is quite different 
from that which we find in all Paul's tetters. Yet subsequently 
the Christian Church as a whole seems to have aoDght to maintain 
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Owe no man anjrthing, save to love one another : for 8 
he that toveth his neighbour hath fulfilled the taw. For 9 
this, Thou shalt not commit adultery. Thou shalt not 

Paul's attitude. (3) Paul's attitude has the sanction of our Lord 
himseIC He refused to airogate to himself the functions of civil 
government, when he rebuked the attempt to submit a dispute 
about property to his judgement (Luke xii. 14). He paid the 
temple-tax, although as a Son he knew himself free (Matt Kvii, 
06, a^). He gave no encouragement Co Jewish patriotism to 
revolt against Rome by withholding the required tribute (HatI, 
xxji. ai). He forbade his disciple's attempt to rescue him by 
violencefrom the hands of the Jewish authorities (Matt. zxvi. 53). 
(4) The passage before us is to be explained, however, by the 
historical stuation, when it was written. It lays down no 
absolute principles of the Divine right of kings or the passive 
obedience of subjects. A government may become so oppressive 
and tyrannous that it practically ceases to discharge the functions 
of government, and so loses its authority and sanction as a Divine 
ordinance. Then the subjects are free lo consider whether 
revolution or rebellion is not required by fidelity to truth and 
righteousness. As a rule, however, it is in die interests of morality 
and religion generally tlwt, even although the rule of the govern- 
meut be not all that might be desired, its commands should be 
obeyed, unless conscience absolutely forbids, as when the 
Christians refused to offer Divine honours to Caesar. The disease 
in any state must, however, be very desperate which demands 
the very drastic remedy of a civil war. 

(S) xii- e-10. LmiiaathtfiilfiltntnlofaaiatB. 

One debt believers owe to all, and that is love, and if they 
shew love, (hey fulHl all the commandments, as their aim is to 
restrain from doing injury to others. 

8. Owa no mam. Paul passes from a spedal to a universal 
moral relation. We are to pay all we owe, hut one debt wc can 
never fully discharge, as love is an infinite obligation. 

Mb salEhlMiir : Gr. ' (he other ' person in the moral re'ation, 
fniauwl: fully realized the purpose of the law, which can 
never be perfectly carried out by mere external cooformity to 
positive commands of the law. 

the law; better'law'; not the Mosaic law specially, but the 
principle of law generally, in whatever commands it may be 
expressed. As faith takes the place of works in the Christian's 
relation to God, so love supersedes all positive external comiRands. 
(Cf. Matt. KxiL 40.) 

9. The law forbids any injury to a neighbour's bmtly, person, 
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kill, Tbou stiak not steal, Thou shalt not covet, »ad if 
there be any other commandment, it is summed up in 
thJB word, namely. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
10 thyself. Love worketh no ill to his neighbour : love 
Uiefefore is the fulfilment of the law. 

and prapertj, and even the desire to commit such ioiaT;. The 
man who loves wiD never cherish any such desire or cominil any 
suchoSence. He will even go beyond these prohibitions, for he will 
recognize positive obligations lo seek another's good. Two points 
in this veree are to be noted ; (i) The A, V. inserts ' Thou shalt 
not bear false witness 'after 'Thou shalt not steal,' but this reading 
Is very weakly supported ; and Paul's words, ' and if there be any 
other commandment,' explicitly shew that he does not profess to 
five a complete statement of the commandments, but only speci- 
mens, (9) The order of the commandments differs from the 
Hebrew text, in which the order is this, the prohibition of murder 

K:ccdes that of adultery. This order is found in Hatt xix. i& 
e same order as here is found in Luke xviii. ao and Jaa, ii, ii. 
Paul followed the order of the MS. of the LXX he had. 

rammad up : Ii/. ' brought to a head ' (cf. Eph. i. lo). 

1» tUa wo^d. Cf. Matt, xxii 4a ; Mark xii. 31 ; Luke x. a^ ; 
Gal. V. 14 ; Jas. ii. 8. James speaks of this saying as 'the royal 
law.' The teaching of Jesus must on this [)oint have influenced 
James as well as Paul. The saying itself is quoted from Lev. 
xix. ifl. 

10. Xiat* woikatli no m to lila nalgliboiix 1 expounded in 
I Cor. liiL 4-6. 

lova. The Greek language had three verbs lo express the 
idea, tmo, Jilti, agapao ■ the one expressing the sexua] passion, 
the other family affection, and the third a less passionate but 
more reverent esteem. Although the noun formed from the first 
verb was used in Platonic [jiilosophy to express the soul's de- 
Totion to higher things, yet it is not found in the N.T. In 
the LXX, a noun i^ja/V was formed from the verb agapao, but 
seldom used. This word the early Christian Church grafted as 
lis own, and it is common in the N. T. One of the words used to 
render it in Latin was cerilas, which has come to us in the form 
of ' charity,' but as the meaning of this term has been narrowed 
down to eiUier the giving of alms or the exercise of lenient judge- 
ment, it is a decided gain that the R. V. has given the word ' love' 
[nMead of the word 'charity' aS (he uniform rendering otagap*. 
There are three features of the Christian teaching on love which 
call for special attention, (i) The range of the duty is extended 
until it is taadc to indnde all mankind. Jeaus taught this in the 
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And this, knowing the season, that now it is high time u 
for you to awake out of sleep : for now is salvation 
nearer to us than when ve first believed. The night is i: 
far spent, and the day is at hand : let us therefore cast 

parable of the Good SamsritaQ, and Paul in his usertion of the 
abolition in Christ of all social, lacial, or religioua divisions among 
mankind, (a) In previous ethical teaching love had been recog- 
nized as one (g the duties ; for Christ quotes the O. T. to enforce 
his teaching, and HiUel, the Jewish Rabbi, is said to have re- 
quired love to all mankind, and to have given the golden rule in 
the negative fOTm, 'Wbat is hateful to thyself do not to thy 
fellow,' as ' the whcde law,' of which ' the rest is commentary." 
Christianity has the distinction, however, of having raised love into 
pre-eminence as the essential, vital, and organic principle of all 
morality. (3) Christianity alone aCTords an adequate motive and 
a perfect ideal of love in the love of God foe us, which is in Christ. 
ftUlUmeat: HI. pltroma, bringing the law to completeness. 

(6) xiL 11-14. Thi ntanuss of Christ's Saond Coming. 

Having laid down the highest principle of the Christian life, 
Paul now appeals to wbat seems to have been one of the strongest 
motives for Christian iivbg in the Apostolic Age, the belief in tha 
near approach of the Second Advent, (a) Aa the time for Ihc 
complete salvation is drawing near, and the period of trial is 
nearly over, it becomes believers to cast off all sloth, to lay aside 
all einl deeds, and to take up the weapons of warfare against sin 
(ji, 13]. {b) Instead of self-indulgence in its manifold forms, 
there should be a strenuous appropriation of the character of 
Christ (13, 14). 

11. And tUa. The phrase recalls the appeals of the previous 
sections. It might be expanded, ' Do all these things, because 
you know," &C. Cf. i Cor. w. 6, B ; Eph. ii. 8. 

Ha^ni: a liied time, commonly used of the period yet to 
elapse before the Second Advent (i Cor. vii, 29; Uarh u 15; 
Heb. ix. 9). The lime of trial is represented as a night in which 
the Christian is prone to &!l into the sleep of languor and sloth. 
The Lord's Second Advent is the day, and the believer must 
arouse himself to interest and effort 

MBlntloA: better, ' our salvation.' According to Paul's teach- 
ing salvation is only begun at conversion, and will only be com- 
pleted when Christ comes in power and glory. The eighth 
chapter states what is all included in this completed salvation — the 
redemption of the body, the deliverance of nature from the bond- 
age of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the sons of God. 

II. bxapnrti 'hai advanced towards dawn' (Luke ii. 3a). 
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. off the works of darkness, and let us put on the annour 

13 of light I.et us walk honestly, as in the day ; not in 
revelling and drutdcenness, not in cbarabering and wanWn- 

14 ness, not in ' strife and jealousy. But put ye on the 
Lord Jesua Christ, and make not provision for the flesh, 
to>^ the lusts thereof. 

autoC One the night-Kannent, allevil deeds befitting th« 
dorkoess of ignoruice asd indolence are to be laid aside, and the 
amiaur of tnilb and righteousncM fiM- the day of Cluist's presence 
in glory and power is to be put on, Tfae figure of the Ronan 
soldier'a armour is several times used Iv Paul, as in i Thess. 
V. 8 ; a Cor. vi 7 ; Eph. vi. 13-17. 

IS. mlk. Paul describes conduct as a woJk thirty-three times. 

E«T*Uim( has dmnkansam as its neceswry consequence 
(GoLv. at; iPet iv. 3), and is followed by other sins of lust and 

ehunlMrlAgi 'unlawful intercourse,' 

wajitonnass (a plural word): Wanton acts, the various forms 
of sensual deare. 

Ktrtli* ftnd Jealonsr. These faults of temper which many 
Christians would regard with some measure of indulgence Paul 
reckons along with Che grosser vices. 

I*, put ye on. TTie metaphor of ihe armour is repeated, but 
Christ himself is now represented as the Christian's panoply. 
Christ is put on at liaptisra (vi. 3, Gal. iJL 37), bjit the principle 
which is then accepted has to be continuously and gradually 
realized in practical applications throughout the whole Christian 
experience (Eph. iv. 34 ; Col. iiL la). 

to fuimtlialnata thereof: til. 'untolusts,' evil dtslrcs. The 
clause means this. Do not exercise yourforesigbt in ttic interests 
of animal appetite so that sensual desires may be g^tatified. 
Augustine in his 'Confessions' states that the readihg of this 
passage marked the tuming'^point ofhisJife. 

Paul's Belief ra the Nearness or the Secobd Coking (11-14). 
Paul, in common with all Christians of the Apostolic Age, believed 
in the nearness of Christ's Second Coming. In i Thessalonians 
he definitdy expresses his expectation to survive to that event (iv. 
17) • and although in a Thessalcmians he corrects a mistake 
made in regard to the meaning of the Erst epistte, and anticipates 
some delay, yet this hope remains (ii. i\. For him the time is 
shortened (i Cpr. viu 30-31), and so he affirms that 'we shall not 
alt sleep, but -we shall all be changed' (ZV..51). Even in Philip^ 
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But him that is weak in faith receiTC y% yet not t0il4 

pians be writea, 'The Lord is at hand' (iv. 5). But on the other 
hand he sotnetinles seems (o lOofa for death berofe the Secont] 
CoiDJng. He Jmowa, that if the earthly house of his tabernacle i^ 
dissolved, be. has a building froin God (a Cor. v. i-io). He desires 
to depart and be with Christ (Phil. i. 33). His view of the 
progresB of God's purpose, the ^thering in of thb fuHness.or the 
Gentiles, to be followed by the- conversiott of alt Israel, as eX' 
pressed in chap, zi, - Bssuines some lapse of time. The truth 
seems to be that Paul had no positive revelation on this subject, 
but that his htjpe wavered with changing moods and varying 
circumstances. In our Lord's own teaching there is no definite 
indication of the time or the manner of his Second Coming. His 
language is entirely figurative ; and when asked to give definite 
information, he not only declined f Acta i, 7), but even confessed 
his own ignorance (Mbb xiii. 33; Hatt xxiv. 36). At the end 
of the Apostolic Age the fact was being recognized that Christ's 
sayings may have been misunderstood. Tbts belief in the nearness 
of the Second Advent was, however, of practical value in two 
respects, (i) It gave the early cliurch ita intense. and strennoul 
temper: (a) It prevented all ambitious schemes of organization or 
regulation of Christian life for the future. With so vigorous 
a vitality at its birth, the chiirch was left freft to grow by the 
inner laws of its own spirit, controlled and directed by its neces- 
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.After dealing with the general principles of Christian duty, 
Paul turns to deal with a problem of conduct which the special 
circumstances of the church in Rome had raised. There were 
members of that church desirous of exercising to the full (heir 
Christian liberty in matters of indifierence, .such as the eating of 
fksh or the. drinking of wine. There were olhera who had 
scniplea on these subjects. While Paul does. not approve these 
scruplea, but condemns -them by describing those who jjierish 
them as weaJ^i y^ he does not demand the abandonQient of theiii.- 
Instead of thie he appeals to the strong to limit their freedom 
so as to rnpect these scruples. The great end should be the 
peace and the unity of .the church. His argument and appeal 
falls into threeparts. (i) First of all he asserts individual moral 
responsibilily'Kxiv. I-ria)<'' (.") ^ext he urgss mutual tolerance 
and support (^3-33)., r{3) Lastly he appeals to the ewaniple of 
Christ aitd the purpgseiof God, as a reason, for the unity of the 
church, as between strong and weak (iv. 1-7), and Jew and 
Gentile (a-13). ■ ; . - ■-.,,„, .. _..." ■ 
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1 doubtful disputations. One man hath faith to eat all 

3 things : but he that is weak eateth herbs. Let not him 

that eateth set at nought him that eatetfa not ; and let 

not him that eateth not judge him that eateth : for God 

(i) Indmdual mora! nsponsASily. 

(a) Tbe morally serapulous should be cordidly rMeived in the 
fellowship of the church by the morally vigiKiius, but not drawn 
into controversy (verse i). (A) Whileone has 9cru)jes about eatin|; 
meat which uio^er does not share, while one attaches a sanctity 
to a day which another does not, yet the one should not condemn 
the other, whether it be for scrupulosity or for laxity, if both ar« 
acting conscientiously (a-6). (c) But both should rather realize 
their own personal dependence on and obligation to Christ, and 
their individual responsibihty to God (7-19). 

I. wtak In lUtJi. One is weak in faith who does not realize 
that &tth in Christ alone is sufficient to save, and therefore 
supposes that there are some indulgences that may endanger, 
while there are some abstinendes which may ensure, salvation. 
In I Cor. viii. a similar problem, the use of food offered in 
sacrifice to idols, is dealt with, and the same principles are laid 

rWNiT* 7* I into full communion in the church as brethren. 
The word is used of God's acceptance of and assistance to man 
(Ps. xxvii. lo, ' The Lord will Uke me up') ; and also of man's 
communion with man. Both uses are combined in iv. ^, ' Where- 
fore receive ye one another, even as Christ also received you 
to the glory of God,' 

to donlrtflil dlBpntatdoB* I or, 'for decisibn of doubts.' A 
rendering more probaUe than either of these is this, ' not to pass 
judgement on their thoughts.' The possible meanings would be : 
(i) Their scruples are not to be discussed, (a) No attempt ia to 
be made to settle the question. (3) They are not to be made to 
feel that the community tolerates them, hut condeiUns their 
scruples. Probably the third interpretation is to be preferred. 

S. Paul describes the two classes into which the chnreb at 
Rome was divided. One man hod a vigorous Ikith, tbat is, so fuU 
and Clear an understanding of the free spirit t>f Christianity as lo 
recognize how iadiflerent all such matters are. The other has yet 
so feeble a hold <tf the Christian spirit th«t he is doubtful whether 
it can be r^ht to eat meat, and thinks his only safety is in eating 
vegetables only. It is uncertain whether Paul is here referring 
to on actual party in the church, or is simply selecting this as 
a sample Of the scruples that are to be dealt with gently by the 

9, aet at orafht 1 look down on, or despise. 
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bath received him. Who art thou that judgest the ■» 
servant of another? to his own lord he standeth or falleth. 
Vea, he shall be made to stand ; fc»: the Lord hath power 
to make him stand. One man esteemeth one day above S 
another : another esteemeth every day alike. Let each 

JndK* him) censure his freedom. The language of verse [, 
'receive ye,' as compared with the words in verse 3, Ood listli 
c«caiv«d Umi would suggest that there was a question in the 
church as to whether the scrupulous should be admitted to 
feUowship. Paul counsels their admission, but warns them, when 
once admitted, not to begin questioning the right of Che strong to 
be in the church. If God has not imposed any teat, the person 
with scnifries must not. 

4. Wlio kct Okou ■ . . T The weak and scrupulous are prone to 
be censorious, and Pwil rebukes this spirit for the solemn reason 
that God alone is Lord and Judge. 

aarvwiti Gr. 'household-servant.' It is an inva^on of the 
sanctity of the home, this judgement of those who are In God's 
household, and own Him ^ne as Master. 

vtandotlii is morajlj steadfast (i Cor. xvl. 13; Phil, u an), 
or is acquitted in God's judgement, probably the former. 

fUlotlli fails morally (xi. 11, as), or is condemned in judge. 
ment ; probably, as in the previous case, the former. 

miida to ctuid. God who grants liberty will preserve him 
who uses his liberty in dependence on, and submission to. Himself 
from the perils which liberty involves, and which the scrupulous 
seeks by other means to avoid. The alternative interpretation 
here again is, he shall be acquitted in the judgement. 

tlia Sord. The weak rely on their abstinence, the strong on 
the Lord. 

5. Another illustration, the observance or non-observance of 
days is given. Paul here does not condemn the scruples, but he 
does not forbid the liberty. What he insists on is moral sincerity. 
In the scruples of the Galatians in respect to the observance of 
sacred seasons he saw a danger of legalism (iv. 10, 11). He 
insists on the Colossians preserving their freedom in ibis matter 
(ii. 16, 17). Paul's assertion of the moral indifference of such 
observances cannot be restricted to Jewish sacred seasons, as 
contrasted with Christian, or to ecclesiastical usages with respect 
to Christmas or Easter, white the Lord's Day is regarded as 
holding a place by itself. Christ himself had laid down the 
principle that 'the sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the sabbath' ; and had claimed a large liberty in his own practice. 
Paul, it is certain, desired to impose no restriction beyond this. 
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6 man be fully assured in his Own mind. He that re- 
gardeth the day, r^ardeth it unto the Lord : and he that 
eateth, eateth onto the Lord, for he gtveth God thanks; 
and he that eateth not, unto the Lord he eatethnot, and 

7 giveth God thanks. For none of us hveth to himself, 

8 and none dieth to himself. For whether we live, we 
live unto the Lord; or whether we die, we die unto tlie 
Lord : wheth» we lire therefore, or die, we are the 

9 Lord's. For to this end Christ died, and lived again, 

Puritan Sabbatirianism is an JDitance of the 'weak faith,' 'which 

esteemeth one day above another,' altliough on tite most Ubenl 
principles of social expediency, moral obligatioa, ' and rdigjoiis 
advantage, a food case can be made out for the preservation and 
protection of the Lord's Day as a day of rest and for worship. 

bis own mind) an intemal conTiction (see iv. ai), not an 
external command, guides the Christian. 

6. The Received Text follows. late authorities in inserting after 
Bt that regasdath th» dar, itgtaieOi, tt onto the Jkiid, its 
counterpart, ' He that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth 
not regard iL' Although this addition completes the sentence 
rhetorically it is weakly sapportcd by MS5. 

nateUaSoxA. The motive of rendering God service justifies 
observance or neglect of a day, indulgence in or j^sUnence from 
food. 

CTlvath. Sod thaiika. This consecrates the Christian's meai, 
whatever he may eat. The Lord's Supper was called the Eucha- 
rist, or tlianksgiving. Did Paul think of it as accompanying and 
consecrating every meal unto God ? 

7-ia. Paul now eipaoda the thought suggested by the phrase 
'unto the Lord.' We all depend on, belong to, must appear 
before the judgement leat of, the Lord. 

7. Neither our life nor our death is due to and concerns only 
ourselves. Christ (the 'Lord' here cannot mean any^ing else) 
detenninos alike life and death, and as our life puts us in relation 
to others, so our death severs these relations. The special rela- 
tion to Christ is brought out in the next verse. 

8. Li life or death alike (the sUte of the living, or the state 
of the dead) wc are responsible to Christ, because through all 
changes we are the possession ef Christ, who has bought us 
with a price for his own. 

e. Christ's bumiliatlon was with a view to his exaltalioii (c(. 
PhiL ii. i-ii). 
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that he might be Lord of both the dead and the living. 

But thou, why dost thou judge thy brothei? or thou ip 

a^ain, why dost thou set at nought thy.brother? for we 

shall all stand: before the judgemeDt-aeat-cif God. ^or 11 

it is written, 

As I live, saith the Lord, to me every knee shall bow. 
And every tongue shall confess to God." 

So then each one of us shall give account of himself to 11 

God. 

Let us not therefore judge one another any more : but 13 

liT«d. This must refer to the Resurrection, and not the 
earthly life, because (i) the order is died and lived; (a) the 
tense iq Greek expresses a single act, not a continuous process ; 
(3) the lordship of Christ is connecled with his risen, not his 
earthly life. 

Oebd and th* Uvlng. The order of time (s here reversed to 
agree with what is said of Christ. 

10. Those who are themselves liable to Judgement are not to 
set up as judges of one another, either to despise scruples or 
to censure Uzity. 

Jndffameat-awt of Ood. It is the Father, not the Son, 
who is here referred to, as Paul would not thus, without any 
explanation, call Christ 'God.' But so closely are Father and 
Son related to one another in Paul's thought, that the judgement 
through Christ is Che judgement of God. The reading ' Christ' 
for ' God ' is due to an attempt to assimilate this verse to a Cor. 

11. Paul's proof is drawn from Isa! xlv. 03, freely quoted 
according to the LXX-^^ passage which refers to the universal 
scope 01 Che Messiah's rule, but which Paul applies to the 
universaliCy of Che final judgement Paul substitutes for one 
form of oath another. The alternative words ' swear ' and ' con- 
fess' (or more probably in accordance with Greek usage, 'give 
praise') both mean ' worship'; a man swears by, and gives praise 
to, the God whom he worships. 

19. The conclusion drawn from God's universal sovereignty 
over man and man's universal worship of God is man's account- 
ability to God, and God atone. Hence judgement of others is 
usurpation, by man of God's prerogative. 

g) xiv. 13-93, Mutual foltrimce and support. 
aving proved the principle of individual moral respontibility 
to God, Paul now turns to Che other side of the question — the 
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judge ye this rather, that no man put a stumbUngblock 

4 in his brother's way, or an occasion of falling. I know, 

and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus, that nothing is 

unclean of itself: save that to him who accounteth 



nianwan] — and lay* down the contplemenlary principle of mutual 
tolerance and support, (a) While do man is accountable to 
another, yet all men are responsible for one another (13). 
(b) While nothing is in itself morally forbiddea, unleia a man's 
conscience declares it to be so, yet love for others forbids any 
such use of freedom as will be an injury lo a fellow Christian 
(14, 15). (e) Discredit should nol thus be brought on the 
Uberty of the strong, ^nce the good to which Christians are 
calleci has no connexion with any physical indulgences, but 
only offers spiritual blessings (16, 17). (_J) He that in the 
pursuit of these blessings is the servant of Christ, wiU not 
only win God's approval, but will also so order his life as 
not to cause any discord among Christian brethren, but as to 
promote the spiritual vigour of all (18. 19). (/) As it is wrong 
for a man to indulge in any practice about which his conscience 
is not clear, and as to encourage him in such wrong-doing is to 
undo in him God's work of grace, no sacrifice of personal liberty 
is too great on the part of the strong in faith that they may 
respect the scruples of the weak (ao 33). 

13. Do not pronounce sentence on others, but pronounce on 
yourself this sentence — that you will in no way prove a moral 
hindrance (o jour brother. 

oocailan of f-.iiitiy ■ Hi. < scandal ' ; a snare or trap. Probably 
the thought was suggested to Paul by Jesus' words (Matt. JtvL 33. 
iviti. 6-9). He had treated the same subject in 1 Cor. viii. 

14. Paul re-asserts the principle of Christian liberty in matters 
of indifTerence, in order that the consideration for the weak, for 
which he appeals to the strong, may be based on the right motive 
of love to others, not the wrong, a rec<^^ition that their scruples 
are right in themselves. 

liitHa lord JeauB. Probably Paul means that as a Pharisee, 
apart from Christ, he did, and could not rise to this libera! position ; 
but faith in Christ released him from all his Pharisaic scruples. 
The spiritual life in cmnmunion with Christ, which now was his, 
raised him far above the legal sphere, in which any such questions 
had any importance. It is less likely that he meant, by using 
this phrase, to base his argument on our Lord's saying (Matt 
XV. II ; Mark vii. 15). In such cases hii formula is, ' I received 
from the Lord,' 

wuiUaii. Paul does not mean to sweep away all moral dis- 
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anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean. For if 15 
because of meat thy brother is grieved, thou wallcest no 
longer in love. Destroy not with thy meat him for whom 
Christ died. Let not then your good be evil spoken of: 16 
for the kingdom of God is not eating and drinking, but ij 

tinctiona except in so far as the individual conscience recognizes 
them. He is dealing with a definite question, and all his general 
stateinents are within the scope of the question. For the Jew, 
what was common was unclean ; what the Gentile practised to 
bin was fm-bidden. Only of such practices as are concerned 
with times and seasons, foods and drinks, fastings and washings, 
does Ihis principle hold good. There is a right or wrong in the 
moral sphere which is independent of individual convictions. It 
is necessary to emphasize this, as this faying of Paul's has been 
abused !□ justify indecent art, literature, and amusement. 

15. Paul leaves out the thought that leads from the previous 
position to that which he is now going to establish. It is this : 
While you do not share your weak brother's scruples, yet shew 
consideration for him ; for if you do not, and wound and injure 
his conscience, you arc regardless of his claims on your love. 
If Christ endured so great a sacrilice to save him, will you, by 
leading him to do what his conscience condemns, again imperil his 
salvation, even although no great sacrifice such as Christ's is 
required of you, but simply an abstinence from food t The greater 
love of Christ to each man is appealed to as a motive of the lesser 
love, which the strong brother is urged to display ; and again the 
worth of the soul, as measured by Christ's sacrifice, is a cogent 
reason for avoiding anything that would involve its loss; (cf. 
I Cor. i-iii. Ii.) 

10. Let not the good of your Christian liberty be so used as to 
become ground of complaint on the part of your brethren (literally 
be blasphemed). Don't give others any cause to reproach you 
with having led some of the brethren into what to them were 
doubtful courses to the injury of their souls. It is the good name 
of the strong brethren within the church that is probably here 
referred to, and not the reputation of the Christian community as 
a whole in respect to outsiders, even although Paul desires that 
respect be shewn even for their prejudices, sentiments, and 
standards (see note on xii. 17). 

17. If you attach such importance to your freedom to eat and 
drink that you are willing to injure your reputation among your 
Chr'istian brethren, you shew very little understanding of the good 
to which in Christ you are called. These physical indulgences 
have no place in it, but all the blessings are spiritual. One of 
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tS rigbteousDess and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost For 

he that herein serveth Christ is well-pleasing to God, and 

ig approved of men. So then let us follow- after things 

, which make for peaiCe, and things whereby we may edify 

these blessings is peace, yet you are prepared- to sacriGce that in 
tbe «hurcfa for the sohe of food and drinli. Another ii risfateous- 
ness, and you are wiUing to encourage another in what to him ia 
wrong'doing. A third is yoj in tbe now conunOn life lived in the 
poworof the Spirit, yetyon are prepared to imperil the continuance 
of that iife in your weaker brother. . This is the arguBieiit implieij 
in Paul's pregnant phrases. (Cf. i Cor. viii. 8.) 

tha Wnyrtnm of Ood. This ia a conception coitimoa in our 
Lord's teaching, but rare in Paul's. It is used as an eschatological 
conception, the stale of glory (i Cor. vi. 9, xv. 50). But here 
and in r Cor. iv. so ('the kii^oD of God is not in word, but id 
power') it seema to be regarded as a present reaUty, the stale 
of grace, the organism, so to speak, of the potencies and principles, 
which in the future life will find their realization and manifestaiioit, 
but which are already in some measure operative and evident 
(Compare also Gal. v. si.; Eph. v. 5; CoL iv. it ; 1 Tbesa. ii. la; 
aTheaE.i.5; a Tim, iv. i8,> 

■■.tlBguid dvlnUug', Tbe Jewish popular expectations were 
very materialistic. The kingdom of God even was a sensuous 
good. It the strong laid such stress on their right to eat and 
drink whatever they pleaded now, they might reasonably be 
charged with assenting to this notion of the future life. Thus their 
spirituality mi^t incur the reproach of materialism. 

rirbtoau»iL«ra i not justification, but right moral relations. 

peace: the harmony of the church in unity of mind, 

j07 In tlM Hair (Hiost: not as an individual possession 
merely, but as. a sociid bond. This is the preferable way of 
taking these teims, although one might take them as equivalent to 
justification, reconciliation, sanctiGcation, which the strong brother 
may lead the weak to forfeit altogether. 

IB. lielaiii I by acting righteously, by maintaining harmony, by 
sustaining the spiritual life of the church, byr in short, living the 
life of love, the supreme Christian principle. 
. . (MTTtttll. The Christian freed from law is Christ's bond- 

' appraveA at men. He is tested, and stands the. test; his 
good is not evil spoken of (see verse 16). 

19. eiitr. Paul is fond, of the figure of a buiMing (cf. 
1 Cor. iti. 9, 10-16, Jiiv. a6; a Cor. VI. 16; Eph.ii.ai; i Thess. 
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one another. Ovferthrow not few- meat's saks the work 20 
of God. All things indeed are cleart ; howbeit it is evi! 
for that man who eateth with offence. It is' good not to ai 
eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to do .anything whereby 
thy brother stumbleth. The faith which thou hast, have ii 
thou to thyself before God. Happy is he that judgeth 
not himsftlf in tfeat Which he approveth. ; , But he that 23 

30. OvartliTOW. This keeps up the metaphor of the ward 
' edify' ; build up, and don't pull ctowD, the church, as the work 
ofGod. 

AU thlnffB ludMd «xe oImu, &c. Cf. i Cor. x. 03. The 
abstract moral point of view, b not nifRcieDt; practice has to be 
determined by consideration of ell the circumstances. 

-tlutt niaJi. The reference is to either (i) tb« strong,, who by 
his eating causes his weak brother to o&end, or is an offence to 
his weak brother ; or (a) the weak, who offends by eating what his 
conscience forbids. As Paul is here dealing with tlje strong, not 
the weak brother, the former reference is probably l)etter, although 
the letter is not inadmissible, as the clause may be intended to 
want the strong brother that he may lead the weak brother into 
sin by inducing him to do wrongly what be himself might do 
rightly, apartfrom consideration of others. 

31. There is positive excellence in making a surrender ol 
liberty to avoid offending the scruples of dnother, or leading 
him to suppress these scruples. (For the phrase 'it is good' 
cf I Cor. vii I, and for an exact parallel to the thought see 
I Cor. viii. 13.) As there was no party in Gorinth objecting to 
the use of meat altogether, and yet Paul expresses himself in an 
unqualified way, we are not compelled by his words here to 
conclude that there was in Rome ' a sect of vegetarians and total 

■tamUetlL. After this word one group of MSS. reads as 
a gloss, 'or ts offended, or is weak'; but the test evidence is 
against the addition. 

aa. Tba UiVh: that is, the faith to eat all things (as explained 
in verse a). This convieHon of liberty is not to be paraded before 
others to vex them, or forced on others to lead them astray, but 
is to be maintained conscientiously as accountable to God alone. 

Happr- I'he strong man may congratulate himself, if he 
escapes all condemnation in his assertion'of bis Christian liberty, 
if he can so maintain his conviction as not to injure another in any 

approTMb ; aAcr proving, or, 'putting to the lest ' (R. V; roarg.) 
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doubted is condemned if he eat, because kt eaUih not of 
faith ; and whatsoever is not of faith is sin. 
S Now we that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 

33. dimbWth. The weak brother, having failed to get hU 
scruples legitimately removed, may suppresi them to win the 
strong brother'i favour, or to escape bis scom, Iheo be is guilty 
of doing what be docs nOt himseJf believe to be right 

not of lUth. If be had realized the sole sufficiency of faith 
for salvation he would have had no doubts, but his having doubts 
shews his weakness of Auth. 

wIUitaaaTer Is not otlUtti ia «!>. This statement has been 
used to justify the false and wrong position, that all actions, 
however good in themselves they may be, are sinful if done 
before conversion. The virtues of pagans have accordingly been 
pronounced splendid sins. The unregenerate man is declared to be 
incapable of any good. This maxim, however, has no application 
to unbelievers, and can be understood only in Uie context in which 
it stands. It has been well paraphrased, ' All that is against con- 
science is sin' (Aquinas). The meaning is this : If a man acts not 
from personal conviction that what he does is right, but from weak 
compliance with the judgement of others, then his action ia ainfuL 

The insertion of the doxology (xvi. as'a7) at the end of this 
chapter will be dealt with in the note on the integrity of the 
Epistle and the authenticity of chapter* zv. and xvu 

(3) XV, r-13. Tht um'ly of Ikt chunk — Chriifa txatufk and 
God's fiurfiost. 

There is no break in the argument at this point, but the same 
question is continued as in the previous chapter. The example 
of Christ is, however, for the lirst time in the Epistle, appealed 
to, the value of the Holy Scriptures is asserted, and in veises 
8-13 the plea for unity in the individual church is enforced by 
exhibiting the purpose of God in Christ, which unites those who 
before had been so tar apart as the Jews and the Gentiles. A 
special argument even seems to be implied in verse 6. Christ in 
his ministry had respect to the scruples of his Jewish countrymen. 
He lived as a Jew among Jews, so as not to excite their prejudices, 
and malce tbem unwilling to receive his gospel, the fulfilment (U 
God's promises to their fathers, (o) Spiritual vigour should be 
displayed not in self-indulgence, but in assistance to those who 
are infirm in order to secure the prosperity of the church in the 
welfare of all its members (1,9). (b) Of this spirit of abnegation 
Christ himself has given us an example, and the Holy Scriptures 
abound in encouragements to perseverance in right-doing through 
the hope of salvation which they susUiu (3,4). (c) The Apostle's 
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€^ the weak, and not to please ourselves. Let each one of ' 
us please his neighboui for that which is good, unto 
edifying. Foi Christ also pleased not himself ; but, as it is 3 
written. The reproaches oT them that reproached thee fell 

prayer is that the believers may be inspired by God with such 
unanimity of mind, that they may not only unite in His praise, but 
may abo shew such consideration for one another as Christ shewed 
them (5-7). (d) In His purpose of salvation God has been regardful 
of thedifierence between Jew and Gentile, that both might at last 
nnite in His praise for the fulfilment of the hope held out to all 
nations, the hope which, the Apostle prays, may through faith 
abound in all the beKevers in Rome through the power of the 
spirit of God (8-13). 

1. rtroBTi ratlier,'abte,''powerfu],'with9uperfluousslrength, 
themselves standing, and helping others to stand (9 Cor. xii, 10, 
xiiL 9). 

bus. CC Gal. vii 3. The satn« word is used of bearing the 
cross literally (John xix. I^\ or figuratively (Luke xiv. 37). The 
meaning is this : The scmplesof the weak believers, if offended by 
the Strong ones, would prove a grievous burden to Ihera ; but if 
the strong shew consideration for them, although they may impose 
a burden of self-limitation on themselves, yet this will rdieve the 
strain on the others. 

a. plMwe hia sslylibonr. This was Paul's own practice, as 
t Cot. X, 33 witnesses. 

thMwlLlohla yood, nnto adlft^K. This sets the necessary 
limits to Christian consideration of others, distinguishing it from 
a weak complaisance with the opinions of others, which on the 
one hand enfeebles the strength of personal conviction, and on 
the other encourages the opinionativeness and arrogance of others. 
Such complaisance Paul condemns (Eph. vi. 6; r Thess. ii. 4; 
Gal. i. ro). The good must not be simply what those to whom 
this consideration is shewn may think good, but what he who 90 
pleases them believes to be their true good, their upbuilding in 
Christian faith and character. 

3. Paul has in his argument appealed to Christ's judgement 
(xiv. g), and his spirit, or it may be even his precept (14), and 
now he sets before his readers his example. Probably he does not 
here refer to Christ's life generally, bat especiaHy to his surrender 
in Gethsemane, 'not my will, but thine be done,' a surrender 
which, while it was Christ's meat and drink (0 do the Father's 
will, WIS B denial of self, for while his spirit wu willing, his 
flesh was weak. 

lint, M U la wiittas. Instead of « statement of fsct as to 
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4 upon me. Fot whatsoever ^ttungs were HTitten'aforettme 
were written for our kanucg> that through patience and 
through comfort of the scriptiyes we might have hope., 

5 Now the God of patience and of comfort grant you to-be 
of the same mind one with another according to Christ 

what Christ did to please otheiB, wc liave here a chaage of con- 
struction, and a quotation of the words in which, the typically 
F%hteous Buflerer utters his plaint in Pa. Uis. g. This psala is 
several times applied to Christ ia the N. T. (Verse 4 in John xv. 
95 ; verse 9 in John ii. 17 > veise ai in Matt, zzvii. 34 ; John xiz. 
39.) Verse aa is quoted by Paul (Rom. li. 9) in iUustration of 
the hardening of Israel ; and verse 35 is applied by Peter to the 
case of Judas (Actsi. bo). Id the words here.(|uoted the 
righteous safferer addresses God ; the enmily of man to God is 
turned against himself. As Paul uses the words, however, Christ 
is represented as addressing man. Wl^at man ought to have 
suffered that Christ suOers. 

4. Paul jusCiSes his quotation by asserting the permanent value. 
of all written in the Scriptures. A similar statement is &Hind' 
in a Tim. [ii. i& Pau! claims for the O. T. (j) its vintnou to 
Christ, (a) its practical value for faith and life. 

aforetlms : in contrast with what is being written now. 

IbZ onr iNVnlngi for our iustructioa, ' to teach na.' 

patlasoa . . . oomtoxt : the endurance and coasolation which 
the Scriptures communicate. -. ,^ ,-.--. ■. 

hBpBi the dislirMlively Christian hope of a complete salvation 
in Christ. The endurance which the Christian is enabled to dis- 
play, and the consolation which is experienced by him in aJSiction, 
confirm this hope. He has present proof of God's fidelity, and. 
so possesses a pledge for the future. ..Hie same connexion 
between patience and hope is asserted in v. 4. . The believer. 
Imowa that disappointment does not await him. 

5. Counsel about duCy is vain wit|iaut God's grace, so Paul now 
in a brief prayer seeks that grace. Whet he asks for i* the spirit, 
of unity. If that is eiven .there will be. mutual ibrbearance and 
helpfulness. . ,. . 

Oodof patlemwandorcomfoFti the Cod who givespatience. 
and comfort ; ao God of peace (verse 33 ; Phil- iv. 9; 1 Thessi.v. 
03; Hebt xiii. ao), of.hope (verso 13), of all comiort (a Cor. L 3), 
of all grace (i PeC. v. 10). 

tlM Bun* mind. Seenoteonxii. iti. 

■oootdlliK to Christ Jaana: in accordance with the char- 
aGteror.eK«m^«f Chriat Jesus(aCor„34,..i,7; poL iL8j. .. 
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Jesus : that with one accord ye may with one mouth glorify 6 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Wherefore J 
receive ye one another, even as Christ also received you; 
to the glory of Godi , For I say that Christ hath' been 8 
made a minister of the circumcision for the tenth of God, 

e. Praise to God is the necessary result of unity in Ihe church. 

witli ona oooord : characteristic of the early church (Acts i. 
14, iL 46, iv. a4, V, la, ly.Jls). , 

tlLB QoA and Fatlidr of onr Lmrd Jams Christ. This is 
probably the correct reodering. The Father is God to the Son 
(Matt, xxvii. 46; John ii. n : Eph. i. 17; Heb; t. 9). Reverence 
for Christ need not lead us to try and escape what these other 
passages so clearly tCach by the rendering ' God, even the Father 
of our Lord Jesua Christ.'. 

y. This is the summing up of the previous argument before 
Paul passes to a wider question, the mutual tolerance of Jews and 
Gentiles in the. church. This appeal is addreSBed to strong and 
weak alike, as Ctuist.is Savuiur of Ixith, receives both to his 

to Ills glory at Ood. In receiving the Jews Christ displayed 
God's faithfulness (verse 8), tbeGentiles Hisiiiercy(verse9), and 
the display of God's character redounds, to His hooour and praise. 
8. Possibly the strong were tnainly Gentiles, and the weak 
inaitily Jews ; and so this difficulty was part of the iHrger problem 
of the mutual intercourse of Jews and Gentiles in the Christian 
Church, a problem of extreme difficulty owing to the di^rences 
that had previously divided the one from the other. But even if 
this were not the case, the principle to be applied in the solution 
of the larger problem was the same aa tha( to be recogpized in 
dealing with the lesser difSculty. 

k mlnlKer of tHe olroiuiuilsloii : not simply a minister of 
ttie circumcised, that is, preaching to the Jews; nor y«t a minister 
of the true circumcision, that is,briugiiiE salvation to all Jews and 
Gentiles alike, wlw are circumcised in heart ; but a ministerof the 
covenant of grace, of which circumcision was sign and seal.. He 
wai 'the minister of the new covenant' (a Cor-iii. 6) aUo; but, 
as the new was Ihe. fulfilment of the old^ he attached himself to 
the old by being himself drcumcoed, and. by observing the law as 
(kr as possible (cf. GaL iv. 4, 5V He limited himself to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israd; be avoided) as far as he could, any 
work amMig Samaritans and GoOJles ; he considered Jewish 
prejudices, and allowed Jewish eitclusiveness to impose restric- 
tions on him, in order that he might so present himself to bis 
countrymen as their Messiah, tbat;they nught find in him God's 
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that he might confirm the promises jnv» unto the fathers, 
9 and that the Gentiles tnight glorify God for his mercy ; 
as it is written, 

Therefore will I give praise unto thee among the 

Gentiles, 
And sing unto thy name, 
to And again he saith. 

Rejoice, ye Gentiles, with his people. 
1 1 And again, 

Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles ; 
And let all the peoples praise him. 

promises to the fathers fulfilled, ind thus God'a fidelity to His 
word raif^t be proved. The subsequent mission to Itie Geotilea 
was a secondary result, not a pnmary purpose ; it illustrated God's 
mercy, as Jesus' ministry among the Jews God's truth. 

tka promiaM given nnto ttaa fKtlian > see ii. 4, 5. 
S. uid Out the 0«atUaa, &c. The Greek allows the depen- 
dence of this clause on 'for 1 My'; but the more probable 
construction is that adopted in the text, where this clause is made 
to depend on the clause ' Christ hith been made ■ minister of the 
circumoision,' and is regarded as co-ordinate with the clanse ' that 
he might confirm the promises given unto the fathers.' The 
Gentile mission as well aa the Jewish ministry was a fulfilment of 
the covenant with Abnham ; the promise w«s given apart from 
the law and before circumcision, and so the Gentiles as well as 
the Jews are children (chap. iv.). 

B« 11 Is written. This point, a sore point for many Jewish 
believers, Paul is careful to prove by several citations from theO.T., 
an authority they could not question. 

Ihsrafoi* will I win pnlu: or, 'confess,* Sea quoted 
trom Ps. itviii. 49, LXX. ITie psalmist is celebrating a victory 
over the nations. Paul represents Christ aa praising God among 
the Gentiles, that is, along with them. 

10. X4oiaa,rgaantllM,&c. Cf. Deut xxkli. 43. The Hebrew 
, lileraHy translated, * Rejoice, O ye nations, his 



!i people, ye nations' (marg.). Hoses ia represented 
as summoning the nations to rejoice in Israel's deliverance. Paul 
interprets the words as a call to the Gentiles *o unite with the 
Jev»s in joy over a common salvation. 
It. Quoted from Pa. cxviL t, LXX, 
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And again, Isaiah saith, ip 

There shall be the root of Jesse, 
And he that ariseth to rule over the Gentiles ; 
On him shall the Gentiles hope. 

Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in 13 

believing, that ye may abound in hope, in the power of 

the Holy Ghost. 

19. Quoted Trom LXX of Isa. xi. 10, which is a parapbrue 
or Ihe Hebrew. As a description of the Messianic kingdom the 
passage is here approprately applied to Christ's retgn. 

13. Here Paul closes the Ireatiac i what follows is an^pistolary 
conclusion : and so the Apostle pauses to invc^ a blessing on. 
his readers— a blessing, the terms of which are augg«Med by the 
preceding passage (verftes 4-6), 

tue Ood of Juipu. The attribute is 9Ugg<ested by Um last word 
of Ihe quotation. 

]or and peao* are results of faith in God, and where these 
•re hope has a soil, in which to grow In vigour. None of the 
Christian graces is self- sustaining. All flpring out of fkitb', b>^ 

'"'"■ ' — '" "'^s the gnice of God as manifested in tho presence 

SphiL 

The 'Weak' and the 'Stboho' in Robe (xiv. t—xv. 13). 

Many answers have been given to Ihe question, Who are the 
weak and the strong mentioned in .this pas^ge! and some cf 
these claim consideration. (1) Are they t^e same parlies as are 
dealt with in i Corinthians 1 There is no mention in Romans of 
the meat as offered to idols, nor is anything said in i Corinthians 
about total abstinence from ftcsh andwme. We have no common 
features On which to base a conclusion., (a) While the Pythago- 
rians and other pegan secta practised alatinence from ft^h and 
wine, there was no observance of specie da.y* among them. 
Accordingly, we cannot assume the intrusion of any membeis 
of these sects into the' church at Roine. (3) The 'wl^' cannot 
represent a developed Judaism dominant: in Rome, as Paul would 
then have been more explicit in his condemnation. He does not 
regard the ' weak ' bretltfen as a danger to the church, else he 
would not have pleaded for toleration for (hem. We see how 
he dealt with aggressive Jadaizers in Galatiafis, (4) While the 
Eaaenes were Jewish and ascetic, and observed .certain days, 

fet' there la. no ovidence .that there vei^ any Essenes out of 
alestine ; and the doctrines and practices of this tect were such 
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14 And I myself also am persuaded of you, my brethren, 

that we cannot suppose Paul could have dealt s6 gently with 
Ihcm. (s) Probably we have berore us in tbu pasMge, not the 
description of a distinct sect with definite tenets and habits, 
but rather a warning against dangers which Paul had met with 
already in other churches, and which he hiut reason to believe 
were aUo threatening Rome. He is dealing with two umvereal 
and permanent tendencies in the Christian Church—the liberal 
and the scrupulous, the 'broad' church and the 'low.' In the' 
modern church such questions as, ' Should Christians use in- 
toxkatiaff liquors and tobacco, go to the theatre, d«nce, waU 
on the Lord's Day I ' are receiving opposed answers. While the 
one party thinks the other narrow, this in turn thbks that lax. 
In the Apostolic Age other questions were being agitated, and 
Paul is here giving examples of these, and we need not assume 
that there was any one section combining all the features men- 
tioned. The Christian Church of the present day inherits a 
varied and »biiBdant niaral and rdigious tradition, aitd vet these 
differences emerge. How much more must this have been the 
case, u^en Iha church wo* treading a new and untried path, 
when its members came from Jewish exdusivcness and pagan 
laxity, -when the one thing in common was the recognition of 
Christ as Saviour and Lord- when among the apostolic leaders] 
even two tendencies were represented— the liberal by Paul, 
the scrupulous by James. Paul lays down the following great 
principles in dealing with this ever- recurrent problem; (i) Faith 
is alone and absolutely sufficient, (a) All such questions regarded 
in themselves Are morally and religiously indifferent (3) It 
must be recognized, however, that there ore in the church many 
for whom such questions are not indifferenL (4) Insistence on 
personal liberty in those matters may inflict injury on the moral 
and religious life of another. (5) Consideration for the scruples 
of others irngmses the obligation voluntarily to limit one's liberty. 
(6) The question of claiming or surrendering one's liberty is 
to be decided by the guiding conception of the peace and the 
progress of the Church of Christ. 

■KNTOLABT OOHOLnSIIMf. XT. 14-m. 9T. 
This writing now again atsumes the cliaracter of an epistle. 
In this conclusion Paul (i) describes the motive of his ffpistle 
(xv. 14-ail) ; (9] states his plans of travel, and seeks Ihp prayers 
of his readers for himself (32^33) ; (3) eomatends the b^rer 
of the letter (xvi. i-a) ; (4) presents various greetings t3-l6) j 
(5> interposes a concluding warning (17-ao) ; (6) cogveys the 
greetings of his companions (ai-33) ; (7) concludes w.Uh a 
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that ye yourselves are full of goodness, filled with all 
knowledge, able also to admonish one another. But 1 1, 
write the more boldly unto you in some measure, as 
putting you again in remembrance, because of the grace 

I- XV. 14-31- Tht molivi 0/ thi Epislli. 

(a) Although the Apostle is sure of the Christian excellcDce of 
his readers and their ability to promote one another's spiritual 
life, yet he has ventured, with not a little earnestness, to recall 
to then familiar truths, because, is called or God to a[iostleship 
among the Gentiles, he is conscious that it is his work so to care 
for the life of the Gentile churches that they may prove a sacrifice 
well pleuing unto God (14-16). {b) He has worked with clear 
proofs of God's presence with and favour to him from Jerusalem 
in the south-east to Illyricum in the north-west of a field of 
labour, throughout the length and breadth of which he has 
preached the gospel for the first time, as he will not carry on. 
work another has begun, or claim credit for what another has 
accomplished (17-ai).' 

14. And I BiTMlf- Paul apoli^izes, in a way, for writing 
sndi plain, earnest counsels to a church over which he could 
DOt ciaim the authority of its founder. When ha commends the 
Christian experience and character of the church, however, he 
is not paying an empty comptiment. The tone of the letter 
throughout, as compared with i and a Corinthians, and still 
more Galatians, shews that there was little to find fault with, 
and much to praise in the church at Rome. 

gooduMM E kindness of heart, willingness to help. 

all knowladg* : an understanding of Christian truth and duty 
as a whole (1 Cor. xiii. 3). 

kble alBo to sdmoniah eoa aaottaex. Those who are able 
to teach are willing themselves to be taught The posilioD of 
Ronie in die empire gave to the chtuxh there an influence and 
authority among the other churches, for which Paul believed 
that it possessed qualifications ; his desire is to make it as efficient 

15. mora koKt^i or, 'somewhat boldly.* His manner 'in 
part' of the Epistle (In Mobm iBB*atua) might appear more 
authoritative than his relation to the church wananted. Such 
passages may be vi.. la, 19, viii. 9, xi. 17, lii. 3, liii. 3, 13, xiv, 
XV. I. There he had warned against eiror and sin, urged amend- 
ment, and commanded Hghteousnesa In very plain terms with 
direct personal appeal He fears that some in the church might 
resent such dealing. 

puttlnffTon. .. In cemesbnuiM. This tools an apologetic 
plea; h^ does not .assume their ignorance in bis counsel* and. 
U 2 
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16 that was given me of God, that I should be si minister of 
ChriEt Jesus unto the Gentiles, ministeiing the gospel 
of God, that the offering up of the Gentilea might be 

■ 7 made acceptable, being sanctilied by theHoly Ghost. 1 
have therefore my glorying in Christ Jesus in things 

i8 pertaining to God. For I will not dare to speak of any 

commands; i 
are (kmiliar t 
refreshed. 

%««»>■• of tlL* Ki*oa. God had shewn him favour in calling 
him to the apostolate, and: in separaliag him (o work among the 
Gentiles, and (hla is hii wa«raBt Ibi reminding those whom it 
had not been bis priuilege first lo teach. 

IB. mluiiMi . . . n^ulMarlms'. Two distinct words are 
USeil; from tbe first word our word 'litBrgy' is derived, and 
it means 'a priest' (Hetk viii. a). The second word means 
definitely 'ministering in sacrifice' (R. V. marg.)- It is in 
preaching the gospel that Paul discharges his du^ as priest; 
the sacrifice he offers is the Gentile church, puriSed and con- 
secrated unto (^d b^ the H0I7 Spirit. In Phil, ii, 17 we have 
similar im^ery, in which the faith of the Philippians is the 
sacrifice, and Paal's- Uood (he was expecting death soon) is 
the libation poured out on this sacrifice. The same Sgure of 
speech is bsed in the practical appeal in xii. i, a, A contrast it 
evidently intended between the Htnal of the old and of the 
new covenant ; the victimi of the Ibrmerwere senseless beasts, 
of' the latter, human souls;- the sacrificing priesls In the former 
owed their position to physical descent, in. the latter, to a Divine 
call ; the sacrifices of the former must be frve of physical defect, 
Of the latter, cleansed and renewed by the Holy Spirit ; in the 
offerings of the formja God no longer took delight, with those 
oftbelatter He was well pleased. 1 

17. BIT glarftag. His conSdence in his pcsilioD- warraols 
his tone of authority ; and for this confidence he stales two 
reasons 1 (i) hia Divine appointment; 'the grnie given! him (16, 
i-f) ; (a) the extent and 'success of kis laboura, .tioDGrroiiig the 
Di'^ne call (t8-«i). Paul often speaks of his glorying, sometimes 
(as here) seriously, sometime* (as in s Corinthians) tranically, 
altbougfa he recognizes that man has nooght whereof to glory 
before God (iiLa?), and that he that glorieth should gltty in the 
L<ird(aCor. x-ii). 

18. Instead of saying, ' I will restrict myself only to the wnrlc 
which 1 alone haw done,' Paul -^lajrs, 'perhaps with a view to 
charges made agfainst him in such toms, .'.1 will not presume: 
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things save those which Christ' wrought thtough "me, for 
the obedience of the Gentiles, by word and deed, in the 19 
power of signs and wonders, in the power of the Holy 
Ghost; so that from Jerusalem, and round abouteven 
unto Itlyricutn, I have fully preached the gospel of Christ ; 

to mention any works but those in which I myself wss Christ's 
tLgeal for the convereion of the Gentiles,' The.senlence reads 
titerslly (R,V. raarg.), 'For I will not dare to speak of those 
things which Christ wrought not through me.' He recognizes 
that he is one of Qirist's agents, but not the only one. 

ol>adlaiiM at tlia Oantllsa. Faith is an act of obedience 

IV word utd dMdi 'by speech and action'; an adverbial 
clause qualifying- wzonght (a Cor. x. 11.). 

IS. lu U10 powai of alalia and wondani. Tlie N. Ti has three 
terms for miracles: 'powers,* indicating the energy by whicU 
they are wroQght ; 'signs,' expressing their signitieance as media 
of revelation ; ' wonders,' describing their effect on the witnesses. 
Paul here varies the use of the terras by using one of them as 
descriptive of a feature of the other two (i Cor. xii. a8; a Cor. 
Kii. la). The usual objection to the admission of miracles, namely, 
that the evidence is not sufficient, snd that the distinction between 
natur^ and supernatural was not clearly drawn, are edequnlely 
met by this personal testimony of the Apostle to his consciousi.ess 
of possessing such powers, and by the supernatural character 
beyond doubt or question of some of the events clearly and fully 
recorded- in Acts. 

tlie paw«c of tit* H0I7 ttlioBt : or, ' Spirit of God ' (so many 
ancient authorities read, R. V. marg.) ; or, 'Spirit' (as one 
authority reads, R.V. marg.). The Holy Spirit is the Divine 
agent in the working of niiracles, and the source of all gifts oi 
grace, which Paul claimed that he pcssessed in abundant measure 
(I Cor. xlv. 16). 

Crom Jagn— Inn, utd lanud Kbont avea ua-to nijrlciiiu. 
Three questions are raised by diis account of Paul's travels (i) 
Does 'round about' refer to the country around Jerusalein, 
including, it may be, even Syria (Gen. xi«v. 5, 'the cities that 
were round about them' ; xti, 48, ' the field, which was round about 
every city ") T The absence of the article seems to be against this 
sense. The phrase Mems lo be used in a more indefinite sense, 
'hither and thither,' 'on this side and on, that,' throughout the 
countries lying between Jerusalem on the one hahd and lllyricum 
on the other, (a) IDoes ' even unto Itlyricnm ' include or c^tdude 
Illyria itself t It may mean just to the borders of Illyria. Acts 
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yea, making it my aim so to jveach the gospel, not where 
Christ was already named, that I might not build upon 

1 another man's foundation ; but, as it is written. 

They shall see, to whom no tidings of him came, 
And they who have not heard shall understand. 

does not record any miniatr; in IHjfria, but at Ihe tiiac when it 
must have taken place, if at all, the record of Paul's travels runs 
thua, ' Paul . . . departed for to go into Macedonia. And when be 
had gone thraagh those parts, and had given them much exhorta- 
tion, he came into Greece' (xx. i, a). Illyria niay be included in 
'those parts.' In Titus iii. la iostruetiona are given to Titus to 
meet Paul at Nicopolis, where he has determined to winter ; but 
the uncertainty al^ut the Paaloral Epistles is such that we can 
derive no positive evidence from such an allusion. It has been 
pointed out that Paul, in fallowing the Egnatian way to Thessa- 
Ionics, would see on one side of the road the oiountainE of Illyria, 
This might suggest to him this description of the western limits of liia 
journeyings. (3) ' Illyria ' itadf may be used either for the Roman 
province so called, north of Macedonia and west of Thrace, 
which was also called Dalmatia ; or far the country inhabited by. 
lHyrians, part of which lay in the Roman province of Uacedonia. 
The same question arises regarding Paul's use of ' GaJatian.' 

fbUr praaobad; Gr. 'fulfilled.' The term is used geographi- 
cally, Paul bad covered all the ground between the points named. 
He does not here claim to have visited every place in these 
regions, but he had established churches in the great centres, from 
which the surrounding country might be reached. (.The words 
' heathen,' a dweller on the heath, and ' pagan,' a vitlagec, suggest 
this as the common method of evangelization.) The latitiurs of 
a pioneer missionary were no longer needed ; it might be left to 
the churches already founded to complete the work. 

>0. Paul qualifies his previous statement. Some places he 
might have visited he avoided, for he made it his aim, strove 
eagerly, or Was ambitious, to be always a pioneer, not appro- 
priating any credit for, or entering into competition with, the 
labours of others. 

nan»ai as the object of worship. 

■notlkar nuui'* ftnuOaitlsii. This same purpose Paul ex- 
presses in a Cor. x, 15, 16. His work he speaks of as lajring 
a foundation as a wise master-builder (r Cor. iii. 10); and he 
describes the church as built on 'the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets' (Eph. ii. 90}. 

91. B< it la wrltMn. This is a quotation finni Isa. Iii. 15. 
LXX. The prophet is describing theastonishment of nations and 
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Wherefore also I washiedered these man^ times from *» 
coming to you ; but now, having no more any place m 'i 
these regions, and having these many years a longing to 
come unto you, whensoever I go unto Spain (for I hc$)e 34 

kings at the sulfering. righteous Servant of Jehovah. Paul uses 
thewonls to give a reason for his pioneer work. HisKiiiiW*i> 
in accordiince with the words of the prophet, to preach Christ 
where he had been hitherto unknown. 

II. xv. aa-33. PauTs plans of IravtL 

(a) Although prevented visiting the Roman Church before, 
Paul's desire is as strong as ever, and his work in these regions 
as pioneer missionary having been accomplished, he hopes to 
en)o]r the feUowship of the 1»^thren in Rome, when on his way 
to Spain (23-04). (*) Before this plan can lie carried out, 
however, he must once more go to Jerusalem to present in person 
the offering for the poor meaihers of the church there, which 
has been collected in Macedonia and Achaia (95, 96). (c) This 
■Bering is an appropriate return to the church in Jerusalem for 
the spiritual benefit which the Gentile churches have received 
from it (aC^ 37). {d) After accomplishing this task, Paul is 
confident God will bless his visit to Rome, as he goes to Spain 
(a6, 39). (<) He. seeks the prayers of the brethren (30-33). 
. 33, What had hindered Paul's visit was not his ambition to do 
only pioneer woric, but the demands which bis present sphere of 
labour made upon him. We may recall the dispute at Aniioch, 
the negotiations at Jerusalem, the controversy in Galatia, (he 
dissensions in Corinth, the opportunities at Ephesus, as claims on 
his time and strength, which hindered new enterprises. 

Umbo nuuiy tiBua : when either the intention was more 
definitely entertained, or when the opportunity to travel to Rome 
again presented itself 

haivlng no mora any plMia: 'as I have no longer any 
opportunity for work ' (see note on xii. 19). 

recioua: lil. climates. 

maigr vtaxm. Paul's interest in Rome may have dated from 
his first intercourse with Aqnila and Priscilla, which took place 
about six years before the letter was written. 

04. The construction is incomplete, and the Received Teitt seeks 
to correct this by inserting the words ' I will come unto you ' alter 
' Spain '; but it is not probable that this is the original text. Paul's 
mention of Spain leads him to stale his plans of travel, but when 
he is giving these he finds it needful lo slate the reason why he 
cannot cany out these plans at once. The mention of the journey 
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to ste yon in my journey, and to be brought on my way 

thittMfward by yon, if first in some Measure I shall have 

»5 bfe«i satisfied with your company)— but now, Ist^, I go 

lis tioto Jerusalem, ministering mtto the saints. For it hatb 

been the good pleasure of Macedonia and Achaia to make 

to JenlMlein bring* up the nibject of the ooIlectioB, with M tho 
hopM which be cberished re^rdiog it. liaia he is led on Irom 
topic to topic, and leaves his lentence incomplete. In verge a8 
«nly does he again take up the broken thread 6r bis discourse in 

the words ' I will go on, &o. ' ■ . ■ 

■palB.' Did Psul get his platicaniedoutV On theaasiunption 
that the Pastoral Epistles in their present form are genuine 
f^uline letters, it is generally maintained that Paul was acquitted 
after two years' imprisonment in Rome, was releaMd, visited 
some of his former spheres of labour in the East, and possibly even 
Spain, wrote during these journayings i Timothy u)d Titus, was 
rearrested, thrown into prison, from which, he wrote 9 Timothy, 
was again tried, condemned, and put to death by beheading about 
A. D. 66. The problem of the Pastoral Epistles is so involved, 
however, that we cannot with any confidence assert as a (act 
Paul's njease, Journeyings, and second imprisonment. Even if 
we could, that would only pro*e the possibility of ayisit lo Spain. 
The only evidence for such a visit which can be produced is a 
refei^nee in &\e Horatorian fragment, Which cannot be reckoned 
as independent testimony, and the statement of Clement of Rome 
that Paul bad gone even ' to the end of the West,' a phrase 
which it is held can mean nothing else than Spain. But this is 
fay no means obvious. Clement, as a Jew writing lo the Corinthians,' 
may have so described Rome itself. Even if he referred to Spain, 
his statement may have been an inference from this passage, not 
resting on any distihct proof. There is no trace of any work of 
Paul in Spain preserved in tradition. 

Inonglit on tny wayt with prayers and good wishes, but 
perhaps also with companions and means of support (i Cor. ivi. 
5 ! 3 Cor. i. i6). 

»B. mlnlaterinr nnto tha ndata. Thus Paur describes his 
mission to present in person the contribution of the Gentile 
churches for the relief of the poor members in Jerusalein (a Cor. 
Viii. 4). 

se. good plaaMue. Paul desires to make plain that the Jeru- 
salem church could and did not levy a tax on the Gentile churches, 
as the authorities of the Jewish temple required contributions 
from the Jews settled abroad. This was a free-will offering, 
heartily made. 
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* certain eontribniion for the ^r atnong the^ints that 
are at Jerusalem. Yea, it hathl>eea their good pleasure ; tj 
and their debtors they are. For if the Gentiles have 
been made partakers. of their' spiritual things, they owe 
it if them also to minister unto them in carnal things. 
When therefore I have accomplished this, and have 38 

ooutrlbiitioii'i til. 'communion.' 'Jlie giving of help to is 
the sharing of life with another. 

poor. Hahy of the members of the church in Jerusalent 
belon^d'to the working class, and in a town where the priestly 
influence was strong, and used against (he Christian Church, these 
men and women must often have found it hard to get employment 
From the very beginning, as the story in Acts shews, the church 
had a number of poor members dependent on the bounty of the 
rich, who responded with a generosity so great that >t soon put 
a severe strain on their resources. The church had soon to loofc 
beyond its own borders to the churches being formed for help. 
It was part of Paul's agreement with the leaders of the church in 
Jerusalem that he should ' remember the poor,' and he is able lo 
add that this he 'was also zealous to do'. (Gal. il lo). 

07. While the gifl was spontaneous it was appropriate ; for 
the Gentiles were under spiritual obligation to the mother- church. 

■TiTitaaJ . . , ■"■"pi^l, The Jerusalem Church sent th« 
Gentiles the gospel, a spiritual benefit ; the Gentile churches 
sent the Jewish Church the means of relieving bodily want, 
a carnal tKnefit. , 'Carnal' means here simply what belongs to 
the body, and has no bad moral association, as in Paul's use the 
term often has (see vii. 14). The same contrast is found in i Cor. 

mlulctev. Here again the term which is applied especially 
to priestly service Is used, 

a«, S7. These contributions are mentioned in Acts xiiv. 17 as 
the reason for Paul's visit to Jerusalem. In i Cor. ivi. 1-3 Paul 
gives instructions that, as in Galatia, so in Corinth, the collection 
far the saints be made| and (hat chosen messengers be sent wi(h 
him to talte it (o Jerusalem. In a Cor. ix. i Paul repeats his 
boast about the readiness of Achaia, made to the churches in 
Macedonia, whose liberality, however, is also commended in 
viii. I. What have been called 'the undesigned coincidences' 
of all these passages have been used as evidence of (he his(oricity 
of Acts and the authenticity of the Pauline Epistles. 

28. aooompUBheA. The term is used especially of completing 
religious riles (Hcb. ix, 6). The use of the term here, as of 
'priestly ministering' in verse 07, shews that Paul regarded this 
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sealed to them this fruit, I will go on by you unto Spain. 
^9 And I know that, when I come unto you, I shall come 

in the fulness of the blessing of Christ 
39 Now I beseech you, brethren, by our Lord Jesus 

Christ, and by the love of theSpirit, that ye strive 

contribution as a sacred religious service, as a thank-ofTering to 
God as well as a kind gift to men. 

aaalML The seal was a mark of ownership, Paul was going 
romally and solemnly to make over the gifts of (he Gentiles to 
the church in Jerusalem. He by acting in this matter in person 
attested three facts: (i^ that the gospel went forth from the 
church in Jerusalem, (9) that he himself had been the bearer 
of the gospel, (3) that the Gentile churches had received the 
gospel in faith, and were bringing forth the fruits of faith in their 
interest in the welfare of the church in Jerusalem, and in the 
return they were making for the benefits received. Paul, it is 
eiidcnt, was on the one hand very anxious about the state of 
feeling to himself and the Gentile churches in Jerusalem, and 
on the other very hopeful that, if he presented these gifts in 
person, prejudices might be removed, and harmony restored, and 
so the unity of the Christian Church, the intense passionate desire 
of his great heart, might be realized. 

89. Paul's conridence that he would visit Rome was not 
mistaken ; but the circumstances of his visit were very dilTerent 
from what he intended or expected. As the allusions in Philippians 
shew, his ministry in Rome, although he was a prisoner, was in 
■ the fulness of the blessing of Christ.' 

30-33. Paul's hopes for the future are mingled with fears, and so 
he asks prayer that his hopes may be fulfilled, and his fears may 
vanish. His address on the way to Jerusalem at Miletus shews 
what anxiety he was feeling about the issue of his visit, betrays 
even a growing conviction of coming evil (Acts xx, 39, 33). He 
was willing to be a martyr, if need be, that he might draw closer 
the bondsof love between the Jewish and Gentile believers. Yet 
he asks the chiu\:h to pray earnestly along with him, (i) that 
the unbelieving Jews may not be able to carry out their hostile 
intentions against him, (9) that the church in Jerusalem may be 
won to cordiality by the contribution which he brings, and (3) 
that his plans to visit Rome may be carried out prosperously. 

30. tlie lova of tlie Bplcit : the brotherly love, which is one of 
the fruits of the Spirit (Gal. v. 99). 

■trlv* toKatlieE : lit. 'agonize with' (Luke xxii. 44). Earnest 
prayer is compared to a conflict. 
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t<^ether with me in your prlyers to God for me ; that jt 
I may be delivered from them that are disobedient in 
Judaea, and that my ministration which / have for Jeru- 
salem may be acceptable to the saints ; that I may come 31 
unto you in joy through the will of God, and together 
with you find rest. Now the God of peace be with you 33 
all. Amen. 

31. than that vn Oliobediuit. Faith is an obedience ; the 
unbelieving Jews have not submitled themselves lo God's right- 
eousness; the disobedient are the unbelieving Jews whose hostility 
Paul has incurred by (i) insisting on the admission of the Gentiles 
into the rhurch without circumcision ; (a) allowing himself a 
freedom in intercourse with Gentile converts, which to Jewish 
excluaiveness appeared a direct violation of Mosaic law ; (3) 
declining to make his mission in any way a Jewish propaganda. 
The hiMory in Acts shews what good reason Paul had for 
expecting this hostility, 

(h« aalut* : the members of the Christian Church in Jerusalem 
about n4iose feelings lo himself Paul was doubtful. If we read 
carefully the record of the reception of Paul in Jerusalem (Acts 
x%i, 17-35), we shall be sensible of a lack of cordiality. Nothing 
is reported about the contribution, from which Paul hoped so 
much. James's one aniciely seems to be to disarm the hostility by 
yielding to the prejudice of the narrowest section of the church. 
Paul's compliance must not be regarded as prompted by a prudent 
regard for his own safety. It was inspired by his intense, 
passionate desire (o remoi-e discord and restore harmony in the 
Christian Chnrch. The argument from silence must be carefully 
used, yet it is significant that in the entire subsequent record 
there is no trace of an act or a word of sympathy with Paul on the 
part of the Christian Church in Jerusalem. It is a relative of 
Paul's who gives him a warning of the plot against him. 
■ 33. The \-aIue of Paul's visit to Rome, and not only the 
possibility of it, depended on the character of his reception in 
Jerusalem. In praying that his mission'might prosper, they were 
asking that he might not only be able to come to them, but be in 
so glad and hopeful a mood that the visit might do both him and 
them the greatest possible good. 

llitd pert. What Paul longed for after all his trials and strug- 
gles was a time of quiet and peace in a friendly community, with 
no danger to alann him, no disputes to vex him, no lapses to dis- 
appoint him. 

33. Having asked their prayerB, Paul gives them his. His 
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S I commend unto you Ptxebe our sister, who is a 
J servant of the church that is at Cenchreae: that ye receive 



prayer may have been suggested by his own circumstances of 
anxiety and uncertainty, by the genera) condition of the Christian 
chHrches, in wliich, as it would seem, perfect unity had not yet 
been secured, or, if liv. i^xv, 13 indicates not a remote possibility 
but a present reality of discord in the church at Rome, by the 
actual needs of the Roman Church. 

III. xvi. I, a. iMlnJMciioii/o,' Pba6e. 

Phoebe, a deaconass of the church rn Cenclirete, aa a helper of 
many believers, and even Paal himself, is c<»nmended to the 
Christian welcome and good offices in all mfttteis of the members 
of the church in Rome. 

1. oonunand: 'introduce with favourable recommendation.' 
'Letters of commendation' (a Cor. iii. i) afterwards came to 
play an important part in the intercourse of the churches with one 
another. As the Christians were very cordial aod generous, in 
their treatment of any stranger coming among them (see notes 
on xii. 13% such letters came to be more and more necessary to 
prevent imposture. 

PkcBlM. Nothing else is known of her, she probably wis 
the bearer of the letter to Rome. Tbough the name belonged to 
a heathen deity she had retained it even after her conversion and 
baptism. 

■Utari not physically, but spiritually (see xii. 10). 

awrvBiLt! or, 'deaconess,' this is the only mention of the 
ofilce in the N. T. In i Tim. iii. 11 the reference is to the wives 
of deacons. The widows spcdccn of in v. 3 ciuinot without further 
evidence be regarded as deaconesses. That a want for women to 
minister in various ways to women who were Itept in stricter 
seclusion, as at baptism, in sicfc visiting, in poor relief, &c., must 
soon have been felt is certain ; but how far those who dis- 
charged such functions of ministry werft organized into a definitely 
recognized order we have no evidence in the N. T. Pliny's letter 
to Trajan shews that such women-helpers were known in some 
of the churches early in the second century. 

olinTali. The term is used in three senses: (i) the local con- 
gregation, (a) all the congregations regarded as a uni^, and 
(3) the mystical body ofCbiisl. It. is the first sense here. 

Oeacluen was the part of Corinth on the Saronic gaif, 
from which there was much intercourse with Ephesus. As many 
strangers passed through it, Phtriie would have many opportunities 
for shewing hospitality. 
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her in the Lord, worthij)^ of the saints. And' that ye a&stst 
her in whatsoever matter she may have need of you : for 
she herself atao hath been a succouEer of many, and of 
mine own self. 
Salute Prisca and A<iuila my fellow- wprkei^ in Christ 3 

9. TortUIy of til* aolnti : both such as saints should give her, 
and such as she as a saint deserves. 

wliaU»BT«t nuittec. Probably Phcebe hiad been obliged to 
visit Rome on important legal business, in which the more in- 
timate local knowledge of the members of Ihe churcn might be 
useful to her. It was not any material assistanbe on s^ctiant of 
poverty that she needed. 

■ucconrer: the Greek term corresponds to the Latin patron, 
'the legal representative of the foreigner.' Among the Jews it 
meant as well Ihc wealthy patron, ih the sense we now use the 
term, ofa Jewish community, as, for instance, the Roman centurion 
who built a synagogue for the Jews in Capernaum (Luki vii. 5). 
The term was a'ao applied to an office-bearer in a heathen re- 
ligious association.' F^CEbe may, therefore, have been a lady of 
rank and wealth, who could help not only financially, but even 
socially and politically, her fellow believers. 

tains owussU: possibly in timeof illness (as GaLiv. 13-15). 

IV. rxvi, 3-16. Perstital greitings. 

Paul sends Various greetings, vrith in some cases brief commen- 
datory or afTectionate descriptions, to the niembera of the Roman 
Church, whom he pertonally knows. 

3. TEtBOft and ■t'"' In Acts the wife is named Prisc?lla, 
and w« are told the following facts about this eouple, Paul first 
miet them in Corintb on his first visit Acre. Althisugfa a Jew of 
Pontns, Aquils and hti Wife had been resident in R«i«e, and had 
been forced to leaveit on account of a recent expulsion tf Jews 
(see Introduction, p. ii). As they were of tbe sane trade as 
Paul himself, weavers of tentdoth, Paul lod^d ahd vrorkcd 
along with them (xviii. i-g). They kA Corintb with- him, iNit 
stayed b«hind in Ephesoa <i8, 19), where in Paul's alaence thejr 
met'Apcdtos, and instructed him (ati). When Paul again visited 
Ephesus they were still thcFe; and a chnrch met in their house, 
as the greeting which Paul sends in i Cor. xtL 19 shews. Aa 
this first C^rinthiuii epistle was written from Efrfiesus almost two 
years before Romans, they nmst soon after Paul's departure from 
EphesoS have left for Roma. A greeting is sent to than insTim. 
Iv. 19: Aa this letter is gienend^ supposed to-havc been written 
eight yeu^ after RnnanB, and to hev^ been addrcased to Epfaeaus, 
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4 Jesus, who for my life laid down their own necks ; unto 

they muit kgaia have returned to Ephesus from Rome. Is this 
record of travel uid change of abode id itself ioiprobatde T Some 
have thought so, and have based on the improbability an argu- 
ment agaioat the integrity of Romans. There is something that 
can lie urged Hgaiost sucb a conclusion. The Jews did travel 
about a great deal for purposes of trade or business. After the 
conversion of this couple, may not their travels have been due to 
another motive as welll In the interests of the gospel they may 
have gone where their trade connexions might be helpful to then). 
Even as they went to Ephesus with Paul from Corinth, and 
became in Epbesus a centre of Christian life, so they may have 
gone to Rome to prepare for Paul's visit, their previous sojourn 
there making them more useful for such a purpose than entire 
strangers would have been. It is not at all unlikely that Paul 
□wed much of his knowledge about Rome to them ; and if they 
were thoroughly convinced of (he truth of the Pauline gospel, 
and as ready to instruct others in Rome as they bad shewn thcnt- 
selves in the case of Apollos in Ephesus, they may have bad some 
discussions with Christians in Rome who stitl felt some objection 
to Paul's doctrine. Some of these objections tbey may have com- 
municated to Paul, and in his ques^ons vve may liave not merely 
a rhetorical device, but simply a statement of what he had been'^ 
asked by Aquila and Priscilia to explain, so as to enable them 
eflTectually to meet objections. Some archceological evidence has 
been produced in order to connect Aquila and Priscilia with 
Rome ; but it is far from convincing. It is not improbable, 
however, that as Prisca, or Priscilia, was a name common among 
the women of the Acilian gens, to which Acilius Glabrio, consul 
in A.D. 91, trho died a Christian, belonged, this Jewish couple 
may both have been freed slaves of this family, and to them may 
have been due the Christian influence in it It has been pointed 
out that in four of the six places where this couple is mentioned 
the wife's name precedes her husband's. From this it has been 
concluded that the hiksband alone wai a Jew, and the wife a ii<^e 
Roman lady. While it is possible that a Roman lady, baving 
become a proselyte to Judaism, might marry a Jew, it is not at all 
probable that she would travel about with him and engage in so 
bumble a tradel Whether they were already Christians wbco Paul 
met them, or are to be numbered among his converts, is ancertaio. 
Recently the bold suggestion has beett liawrded by a great 
scholar, that Priscilia with Ai^ita wmte the Epistle lo the 
Hebrews, but lier name was eariy suppressed owing to the obfeC' 
Cion felt to adinitting a woman's work among apostolic writings. 

4. BtU 4awn tliMz own aaoks. It is uncertain whether we 
mtat take the phnae literally, ' ran the risk of fniUic e 
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whom not only I give thanks, but also all the churches 
of the Gentiks : and salutt the church that is in their 5 
house. Salute Epsnetus my beloved, who is the first- 
fruits of Asia unto Christ. Salute Mary, who bestowed 
miich labour on you. Salute Andronicus and Junias, my 7 

or Egurslively, ' exposed themselves even to danger of their life,' 
as the circumstances wliich are alluded to are otherwise quite 
unknown to us. Paul's life was in danger far oltener than we 
have any record, and on some such occasion this devoted Christian 
couple saved his life at the risk of their own. 

all tlie oliTfiDliBa of tlie OautUea. The preservation of his 
life Paul knew to be a benefit to all the Gentile churches. 

5. the obnxcli tlwt 1* la their Ikoiu*. Not till the third 
century have we any proofs of the existence of buildings set 
spart for Christian worship. Not only were, most of tliti churches 
too poor (o build meeting-places, but, until Christianity became 
the religion of the empire, the privacy and secrecy possible in a 
meeting held in a dwelling-house were important considera- 
tions. The wealthier members of a church seem to have put one 
of their rooms at the disposal of the brethren for this purpose. 
First conies the Upper Room, in which our Lord held his Last 
Supper with his disciples (Matt. xxvi. i8), and then the house of 
Hary in Jerusatem (Acta xii. la), although this may have been the 
Soitie place. In Ephesiis the house of Aquila and Priscilla was 
a meeting-place (l Cor. xvi. 19), as it was In Rome also. At 
Laodicea the church met in the house of Nymphas (Col. iv, 15), 
and at Colosse in the house o( Philemon [verse a). Although' 
there may have been in Rome one house in which the whole 
body of Christians met, yet it would seem that it was usual to 
hold meetings in a number of houses. The phrases, 'and the' 
brethren that are with Ihem' (verse 14), and 'all the saints that 
are with them' (lO, seem to imply separate groups of believers. 

. Bynnettu*. No more 13 known of him, although the name is 
familiar jn inscriptions both in Asia Minor and Rome ; probably 
he was one of the first converts in the Roman province of Asia, 
even as Stephanas was of Achaia (i Cor. ivi 15). He w*ai very 
dear to. Paul. 

fl. Uar7. The Greek reading here is either 'Marian' or 
' Mariaov' While; the latter is Jewish, the former may.be 
Roman.. Paul usually in these salutations makes mention of 
Jewish extractioDf and the absence of any such allusion here is 
rather ia lavour of regarding this woman as a Gentile convert. 

yoti. Another reading (less probable) is 'uj.' If the latter 
retuling were correct, she would be one of Piufs'lViends wlio had 
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kinsmen, and my fellow-prisoners, wfio are of note 

among the apostles, who also have been in Christ before 

9 me. Salute AmplJatus my beloved in the Lord. Salute 

IbuBd bur way to Rome. But if the former is right, Paul's words 
are not information for the church in Rome, but commendation 
for the person to whom the salutation is sent. 

7. AnOioiiiaaB : 'a Greek name found among the members of 
the imperial household. ' 

Jnniaai or, 'Junia.' Tbe Greek word is 'Junlan,' the 
accusative caae of either the masculine name Junias, a contraction 
of Junianus, or the feminine Junia, If the nape is a woman's, then 

frobably she was the wife of Andronicus ; biit if Andronicus and 
unias are both called apostles (see below), then the name is more 
probably a man's. 

kliuuDeti: probably fellow countrymen, not relations (so in. 
3). It is not likely Paul would have so many relatives in Rome 
(verses 7 and ii) and io Corinth (verse ai\ st least in the 
membership of the cturch. Paul has been led 1^ the, contents of 
his letter to lay emphasis on his Jewish patriotism, and it was 
appropriate that he should thus mark out his Jewish friends in 
this Gentile Church. 

ftUsw-prlsoD^TS. They may have been imprisoned with 
Paul at. the same time and plai;e ; but all the phrase may mean ia 
that they too had suiTered imprisonment in Christ's cause. 

of note amons tlie KpoatlM. The words Mean either (i) 
well known, to the apostles, or (a) noted among the apostles.. 
Considering that these two persops are so fully described, (i) as 
Jews, (a)'aa suiferers in Christ's service, (j) as early converts, the 
^cond is the more probable rendering. It is adopted by all 
patristic eommenlalbrs ; it suits better the words used ; and it is 
justified by the wide sense of the tebn apostle, which was not 
restricted to the Twelve and Paul, but included others who were 
engaged in pioneer njissionworb (see i. l). They may have been 
the first bearers of tie gospel to Rotri^ either after Pentecost or, 
more probably, afier the dispersion wKich fallowed Stepheh's death, 
lit Ctuin t>«for« me : earlier converts than Paul himself. 
The Revisers, with rather slavish adherence lo their rule about 
rendering Greek tenses, render ' have been ' here, where ' were * 
would be more idiomatic. ... , ' 

S. AntpUain*: or, 'Amplias' (a contracted form of the sune 
name). A common slave name found in th« imperial "household. 
A tomb in. the G^tacombs, in the cpmete^ of DomitHla (a ncAIc 
Roman lad^ who suffered punishment for her Chri^ian ttStb 
towards the end of tfa^ first century), bears this name, and this 
suggests (i) that tbe slave bearing Uib rlanie was i promiilint 
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Urbanus our fellow-worker in Christ, and Stachys my 
bdoved. Salute Apelles the approved in Christ. Salute u 
them which are of the household of Aristobulus, Salute u 
Herodion my kinsman. Salute them oi^& household ai 
Narcissus, which are in the Lord. Salute Tryphsena and 1: 
Tryphosa, who labour in the Lord. Salute Peisis the 
beloved, which laboured much in the Lord. Salute Rufus ij 

perM>n in the church, (a1 (hat through him Christianity taty bave 
entered a second great Roman family. 
S. TS^bajm», The aame holds good of this name. 

OUT flUow-woTkar. When Paul speaks of personal associates 
hcuses'my'; 'our' is a less delinite term. 

SUMihra I e rare Greek name, but found in imperial household. 

my belovafl : an intimate associate of the Apostle. 

10. Apallea: a name commonly borne by JewSgBsisshewn by 
Horace's contemptuous words, 'I.et the Jew Apelles believe, not I.' 
A famous tragic actor bore it, and it is also found in imperial 
household. 

approv«di a well-tried Christian (i Cor. xi. 19) aCor. x, tS, 
«iii. 7). 

tlw household of ArlttabnltM. 'The younger Aristobulus 
was a grandson of Herod the Great, who apparently lived and died 
in Rome in a private station ; he was a friend and adherent of the 
Emperor Claudius.' Hia household would probably include many 
Jews, and other slaves from the East, and among them not a few 
Christians. As he was probably dead at this time, his slaves 
would be added to the emperor's household, but would as a body 
be still known by the name of their former master. 

11. Herotflon: a Jew bearing a name connecting him with 
the family of Herod, possibly one of the household of Aristobulus 
singled out for mention. 

household of Saroianui. This was a name common among 
slaves and frcedmen. Three or four years before this date a well- 
known freedman of this name had been put to death by Agrippina. 
His slaves may here be referred to, and probably after his death 
they had been added to the imperiaJ household. 

IS. TrypliEBca. .. Viyphoaa: two sisters probably, the names 
being found in inscriptions. The common pact of these names is 
a word meaning ' delicate,' ' dainty,' and Paul plays on the meaning 
of their names when he speaks of their bbouring in the Lord. It 
was to their honour that they belied their names. 

Pet«Ui the name of a freedwoman on an inscription. 
13. BnfU. Although this is a very common slave name, yet, 
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14 the chosen in the tord, and his mother and mine. Salute 
Asyncritus, Fhlegon, Hermes, Patrobas, Hennas, and the 

15 brethren that are with them. Salute Philolt^s and Julia, 
Nereus and his sister, and Olympas, and all the saints 

16 that are with them. Salute one another with a holy kiss. 
All the churches of Christ salute you. 

as Mark probably wrote frDTn Rome, the Rufus he mentions in his 
description of Simon of Cyrene as the father of Alexander and 
Rufus (xv. ai) may be the same person as i* here saluted by 
Paul. 

cluMB In tft* ZAvd I the eminent Christini. 

>Bd ml&a. She had been to him as a mother, and so be felt 
to her as a son ; but when or where we know not. 

14. AiTnoTltnB : ■ Treedman of Augustus was *o called. 

ruegon : a name borne by an historian of the second century 
who knew something about the Christians. 

Ranua: a common name among the emperor's slaves. 

VatrolHMi a shortening of the name ' Patrobius,' borne by 
the frecdman of Nero, who was killed by Galba. 

Hemua: a contraction of several names ' Hermagoras,' 
' Hermenis,' ' Hermodonis," ' Hermogenes,' common among slaves. 
The identiGcation with the author of Tit Shiphird is certainly 

Ou liretliTeB. This indicates a separate group of Christians, 
probably meeting in one house. 

16. FUloloinil t Ul. ' lover of wisdom,' a common slave name ; 
probably the brother or the husband of JiiUb, the commonest 
female name, especially among the slaves in the emperor's house- 
hold. If Philologus and Julia were husband and wife, then 
Sarens, his sister (probably called ' Nerias'), and <R7iiipaj| (a 
contraction of ' Olympiodorus ') were probably their children. 
The imlntB wltli tbrna would be either other members of the house- 
hold, or the Christian believers who gathered for worship in their 
house. The name 'Nereus' appears in a later legend of the Roman 
Church, but the use of (he name in this probably rests on some monu- 
mental evidence of the connexion of a Nereus with the church. 

16. % lu>l7 Uh. Cf. 1 Cor. ivi. ao ; 3 Cor. liii. la ; i Thess. V. 
a6. It is called also 'a kiss of love' (i Pel. v. 14). Justin Martyr, 
about the middle of the second century, refers to it as a regular 
part of the service. 

AIlUi«ohTirolieaof01u4Bti this phrase is not found elsewhere 
in the N. T. The position of Rome would make the church there 
■n object of iDterest to the churches in the provinces, and Paul 
could feel himself warranted in eipresaing so universal an interest 
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Mow I beseech you, brethren, mark them which are 17 
causing the divisions and occasions of stumbling, contrary 
to the doctrine which ye learned : and turn away from 
them. For they that are such serve not our Lord Christ, 18 
but their own belty ; and by their smooth and fair speech 

Elsewhere he claims to s^ak for all the churches (zvi. 4 ; i Cor. 



V. xvi. 17-ao. WarHtng against falsi leachers. 

It b a surprise to find such b warning thrust in so suddenly and 
abruptly just at the end of the letter. II maybe that Paul hadjuat 
heard that this danger threatened Rome, or tidings may have 
reached him of an attack on another church. His own anxiety 
for the church, repressed throughout [he letter, may have burst 
bounds and sought relief in expression before he closed. We 
have a similar outburst in Phil. iii. r, where he takes up bis 
pen again to write a solemn, earnest warning. The persons 
referred to here are not Judaizers, as in Phil, iii. 18, nor 'the 
strong' dealt with in xiv, xv, but probably Antinomiana, whose 
suggestion is refuted in vi, (a) The Apostle warns the believers in 
Rome to take heed of and turn from false teacheis, who cause 
division and introduce error into Ihc churches {17). (4) Although 
Ihey are not seeking Christ's glory, but their own advantage, yet, 
by [heir persuawon and flattery, they can turn aside and lead astray 
the unsuspecting (:B), (t) Those who have approved [heir fideli[y 
to the truth of Christ should grow in their underslandingof it, but 
should know nothing about [his false teaching, and then God, who 
desires concord in the church, will give them victory over error 
("9. ao), 

IT. mnrki 'that ye may avoid' (Phil. iii. 17). The same word 
ll used in the sense ' mark that ye may follow.* 

dlvialona : placed in Gal, v. 30 between factions and heresies, 
or parties, in the list of the works of the flesh; they are the results 
of 'jealousies and wraths,* 

ooaadoiuof ■tambUnKi Air. 'scandals,' ' snares or traps,' 
dootKliia: or, ' teaching.' Not Paul's distinctive gospel, but the 
truth commonly taught in the Christian churches, with which Paul 
knew himself to be in fundamental agreement, 

18, Uielx own belly. Paul does not charge these leachers 
with being sensual and licentious, but with base motives and 
low aims (PhiL iii. 17-31 ; Col. il ao-iii. 4). 

smootli and t*ix ■p— nh; lit. 'sweet and smooth,* persuasive 
and nattering. 

X 3 
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19 they beguile the hearts of the innocent. For your 
obedience is come abroad unto all men. I rejoice 
therefore over you : but I would have you vise unto that 

zo which is good, and simple unto that which is evil. And 
the God of peace shall bruise Satan under your feet 
shortly. 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. 

II Timothy my fellow-worker saluteth you ; and Lucius 

19. jron* abadlano*. The church must, in Paul's view, have 
had an adequate conception of Christiaoity, and at the same time 
have been free of erroneous tendencies, else he could not have 
used these words. 

I wonlA luiTa 7011. The anxiety for them, rather than their 
danger, prompts the warning. Cf. Hatt. x, 16, ' Be ye therefore 
wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.' 

aimpla! unmixed, uncontaminated by evil; not the simplicity 
of innocence, but of resistant and triumpltant goodness. 
SO. Ood of PMUM, See note on iv. 13. 

limiBS . . . nsdec roTur ftet : ' throw him under your feet that 
you may trample upon him ' (cf. Gen. iii. 15). 

Satan. Cf. 3 Cor. li. 14, 15. If the church by God's 
grace remain united, and allow these disturbers of the peace 
no entrance, in defeating his representatives and agents they 
will overthow 'Satan' at the present time. Paul's views on 
demonology were those of his age, but are not an essential 
part of his gospel. 

Tlia ipmoa. A salutation ends the warning, such as is found 
at the end of some of the Epi.^lles. 

VI. ivi. 31-33. Gmlrngs/rom Paul's companions. 
Paul sends greetings from companions and other believers, and 
his scribe oflera greeting in his own name. 

81. Tlmothr was the son of a Greek father and Jewish mother, 
belonged to Ljrstra, was probably converted at Paul's first visit, 
and circumcised at Paul's second. Chosen as his travelling com' 
panion (Acts xvi. i), he was left behind at Bercea (ivii. 14), 
rejoined Paul at Athens, was sent bach to Thessalonica (i Thess. 
iii. a), was with Paul agmn in Corinth (xviii. 5) when a Thessa- 
lonians ivas written (3 Thess. i. r). On Paul's third journey he 
was sent from Ephesus to Macedonia (xix. aa), and as far as 
Corinth (i Cor. iv, 17, xvi. 10% met Paul again in Macedonia 
(a Cor. i. 1), left Corinlh with Paul and travelled with him as for 
as Asia on his last journey to Jerusalem (xx. 4). Paul addressed 
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and Jason and Sosipater, my kinsmen. I Tertius, who n 
write the epistle, salute you in the Lord. Gaius my host, 13 

> letter to him at Ephesus (i Tim. i. i), and anolhcr some time 
later (a Tim. i. i) ; but we find htm with Paul in Rome, when 
Colossiana, Philemon, and Philippians were wrillen, as Paul 
associates his name with his own in the salutation. Owing to 
the uncertainty about the Pastorals, we cannot assert anything 
definitely about his later traiels and labours. He was much 
loved, highly trusted, and often used by Paul in his communica- 
tions with the churches. From the Epistle to the Htbitws 
(xiii. 93) we learn that be had been set at liberty after an 
imprisonment. Neither he nor Titus was appointed a bishop 
by Paul, as is sometimes alleged. His functions in the churches 
be visited were special and temporary. 

IinoluH may be the Lucius of Cyrene connected with 
Antioch (Acts xiii. 1). 

Jocos : possibly Paul's host at Thessalonica (Acts xvii, 5). 

BoBipktMT may be the 'Sopater' of BercEB, who accom- 
panied Paul from Corinth to Asia (Acts xx. 4). These were all 
Jews, as Paul calls them 'kinsmen.' Probably he lodged with 
them. Either they were his regular companions, or were on a 

aa. Tartina. Paul did not write bis letters in his own hand, 
except a closing salutation (a Thess, iii. 17, 'Ihe salutation of 
me Paul with mine own hand, which is the token in every epistle : 
so I write'] as a protection against forgery, either because of 
his weak sight (Gal. vi. it, 'See with how large letters I have 
written unto you with mine own hand'), or because he was not 
so thoroughly familiar with Greek as to write rapidly and easily 
(cf. I Cor. xvi. 31; Col. iv. 18). It is an interesting question which 
has not been yet thoroughly investigated, bow far the vocabu- 
lary and style of the letters bai-e been determined by the greater 
or less freedom Paul may have allowed his scribe in writing. 
Sometimes there may have been dictation of every word, but 
possibly too the scribe may have expanded brief pregnant notes, 
who wrlta the evlvtle, Bsluta jon In tk« XatA : or, ' wbo 
write the epistle in the Lord, salute you.' In the former case 
it is a Christian greeting he ofiers, and bis being a Christian 
warrants his otfering it to strangers. In the latter case, the 
bumble task of writing to dictation is nevertheless prized as a 
service of Christ. 

B3. OalvB. The name occurs in four other places in the N. T. 
Gaius and Arislarchus, men of Macedonia, are seized by the 
mob in Ephesus (Acts xix. 39). Among Paul's companions from 
Corinth to Asia is a Gaiua of Deibc {u. 4). Crispus and Gaius 
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and of the whole church, saluteth you. Erastus the 
treisurer of the city saluteth you, and Quartus the brother. 
5 Now to him that is able to stablish you according to 
my gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ, according 
to the revelation of the mystery which bath been kept in 

were the only believera bsptiied by Paul in Corinth (i Cor. i. 14). 
The Third Epistle of John is addressed to ■ the well-beloved 
Gaius' (verse i). The person here mentioned is probably the 
une as is refered to in i Corinthians. Possibly he is called 
' host of the whole church ' because the meetings of the church 
were held at his house. 

■laatna. The same name is mentioned in Acts xix, aa and 
a Tim. iv. ao ; but ■ person holding so influential a position ftlia 
trmtmuwt of tlie eltj) was not likely to become a travelling 
companion or messenger of Paul's. 

VII, xvi. aS-97. Thi coHcluding daxology. 
Paul does not usually end his Epistles with a doxology, although 
daiolof i«s do occur in them (Gal. L 5 ; Rom. xi. 36), This 
doxology is, however, longer than is at all usual ; but still in 
Eph. iii. ao; Phil. iv. 30; i Tim. i. 17, there are doxologies 
approaching this in complexity. The genuineness of tiiis doxology 
is discussed in the special note at the end of the chapter. Paul 
offers his praise through Jesus Christ to the only wise God, who 
is able to make the Roman believers stand firm and strong in the 
tnitli about Jesus, as preached by Paul— a truth long hidden, but 
now, alter having been foretold by the prophets, made known in 
obedience to God's will among all peoples, that they may be 
brought to believe. 
SB. aUa to BtaliUab yon. Cf. I 1 1, ifi, xiv. 4 ; Eph. iii. ao. 

KOOordtaK to my Koapal. CC ii. t6; » Tim. iL 8. This gospel 
Paul had sought to expound in the Epistle, as the best means 
of establishing the church by removing misunderstanding and 
estrangement, and so making it strong in unity and peace. 

the praaoliliir of Jeana ObxlM. I'he proclamation of Jesus 
as the Messiah (x. 6-ia) ; the work to which he had given his 
life, and of which he often speaks. 

aooorOlnff to tlu zavelatloii. This clause is not co-ordinate 
with the preceding, but subordinate to it. Tlie strengthening of 
the Roman believers was to take place in accordance with Paul's 
go^iel and the preaching of Jesus Christ; not two distinct 
ttandards, but one. This standard itself, however, conformed to 
a higher rule, the revelation lately made. 

"'. I Cor. ii. 6, 7. Paul 
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silence through times eternal, but now is manifested, 16 
and by the scriptures of the prophets, according to the 
commandment of the eternal God, is made known unto 
all the nations unto obedience of faith ; to the only wise aj 

bad tried to 'rede the riddle of this painful world.' As Greek 

?hi1o9ophy had tried to find mind or wisdom in the Universe, so 
aul had meditated on the problems of human life, sin and sorrow, 
deaih and doomj and now God's plan in all was becoming clear 
to him. Ht bos ihetcbed it in outline in ix-xi, and sums it up in 
the pregnant sentence, ' God hath shut up all unto disobedience, 
that he might have mercy upon all.' In the period of disobedience 
the purpose was necessarily hidden ; man could not discern nor 
discover it; but now in the periodof mercy the mystery of salvation 
in Christ through faith lor ail is being revealed. Paul, if we may 
so express the contrast, already in i Coiinthians, stitl more in 
Romans, has worked his way in thought to this comprehensive 
survey of God's ways. In the later Epistles, especially Ephesians, 
he takes it forgranted (Epb, iii. 3, 5, 6, 9, 10 ; Col. i. 36 ; Titus i. 
a, 3i a Tim. i, 9, 10). 

keit in allaaca. God, so to speak, gave no sign of what He 
was doing for mankind. 

tlmas etanul : !il. ' periods of ages '; the ages that, reaching 
back io the bounds of time, had preceded the coming of Christ to 
the world. 

ae. maniisBtsd. The coming of Christ into, and the work of 
the Spirit in, the world manifest God's mystery. 

by (qt ' through ') tha Borlptitrra ol the 3^r<q^lMti. Paul's use 
of the O. T. rests on the assumption that it witnesses to the 
gospel. Christ's coming (i. i, a], salvation by faith apart from 
works (iii. ai), the rejection of the Jews, and (he call of the 
Gentiles (ix-xi), alt are shewn to be in accord with O.T. 
prophecy. 

acoordiDK to tba oommaudnieiit of tha vtaxsal 0«d. As 
the prophets were called of God, so are alt the messengers of ttie 
gospel (x. 15), and Paui himself was conscious of a special 
commission to preach to all the Gentiles (i. 1,5, 14; cf. i Tim. 
i. I ; Titus i. 3). 

vtnriul Ood. As God endures through all ages, so He has all 
at His disposal for silence or speech, for mystery or manifestation, 
for shutting up to disobedience, or for shewing mercy (cf. i Tim. 

1 17). 

nnto o1>e41*iui* of tut&l preferable to the rendering in 

margin, ' obedience to.the faith.' Faith is obedience (i. 5). The 
characteristic Pauline ideas appear in this verse: (i) the testimony 
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God, through Jesus Christ, to whom be the glory for 
ever. Amen. 

of the Holy Scriptures to the gospel, (a) the Divine commission 
of its messengere, (3") the universality of its appeal, (4) tbe 
condition of its acceptance — faith. 

97. ttM ODlr win Ood. (i Tim. i. 17 ; although ' wise ' is there 
a doubtful reading, and may have been inserted to assimilate the 
original phrase, ' the only God,' to the phrase here.) God's wisdom, 
as transcending all human thought, and so solitaiy, is referred to 
in xi. 33, 34. 

to whonl. (i) ' Some ancient authorities omit " to whom"' 
(R.V. marg.). TTiis would greatly simplify the construction as 
' to whom ' is grammatically redundant, but as on the one hand 
it is easy to understand the omission of the relative, when it is 
clearly out of place, and on the other difficult to explain its 
insertion, the rule of preferring the more difficult to Ibe more 
simple reading would lead us to retain the word. In the complex 
structure of his sentence Paul may have lost hold of the gram- 
matical conneiions, and so fallen back at the end on a common 
formula in doxologies (Gal. i. 5 ; a Tim. iv. 18; Heb. xiii. si). 
(U) But if the relative be retained, what is its antecedent! ' The 
only wise God' is suggested by the whole context, but tbe 
immediately preceding words are 'Jesus Christ' (i) It has been 
maintained that Paul intended to end the passage with an ascription 
of praise to God through Jesus Chris^ as the channel of the 
Christian's communion with God ; but that the mention of the 
name reminds him that Jesus Christ is the channel of all Divine 
blessings for men, and so he, as it were, diverted his praise from 
tbe ultimate source of salvation, God the Father, to the proximate 
channel, Jesus Christ. While this explanation would partly save 
the grammatical construction of the sentence, and while there is 
no antecedent improbability in Paul's addressing a doKOlc^y to 
Christ (see on ix, 5), yet on the other hand the phrase 'to the 
only wise God' would be left without any point of attachment, 
unless we mentally supplied some such words as 'we give 
thanks,' a somewhat violent device to get rid of a difficulty : and 
what seems the fatal objection to this interpretation, Paul is 
represented as constructing with great care (one pregnant phrase 
having been added to. another) a doxology to God the Father, 
and he is turned aside at a word from his purpose, and leaves it 
incomplete. While Paul's style is sometimes very abrupt, and he 
does allow himself to be turned aside from his straight course, yet 
this explanation would assume an instability in thinking and 
writing which is simply incredible. The whole contents of tbe 
passage necessitate the ascription of the praise to God, whose 
exclusive wisdom is revealed in tbe mystery now at last 
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manifested, (a) But if the relative be referred to 'the only wise 
God,' what can be made, of the phrase 'through Jesus Christ'! 
(<i) We can get no clear meaning by attaching it to the epithet 
' wise.' God, it is true, reveals His wisdom through Christ, but it 
is not His revelation, but possession of wisdom that the epithet 
alfirins ; and Paul never did or could say that the Father is wise 
through the Son. (A) Again, although ' to whom through Jesus 
Christ i>e the glory' would make good sense, yet we cannot thus 
thrust into the relative clause words that stand outside, (iii) We 
are then forced to the conclusion, that had the phrase ' through 
Jesus Christ' been absent, we might have retained the relative 
'to whom' (one single tetter in Greek), and explained it as an 
irreguUrity, such as is not uncommon in Paul's letters ; yet, as 
with the relative and the phrase ' through Jesus Christ,' we can 
get no tolerable sense, and as there is some evidence for the 
omission of the relative, we must reject it. Possibly the relative 
was not intruded at a later date, but was a mistake made by Paul's 
scribe Tertius. 

tha glory : honour, praise, adoration, thanksgiving. 

fOxavei: or, 'unto the ages,' an interminable succession of 
periods of time used to conceive and express the negation of all 
lime limitations. In this doxology Paul brings together many of 
the thoughts of his Epistle. God is represented as the author of 
salvation. His eternal purpose is gradually fulfilled, first in the 
Hebrew, then in the Christian religion. In Christ is the fulfilment 
of prophecy. The gospel is to be preached to all nations. The 
condition of salvation is the obedience of faith. The continuance 
as the commencement of the Christian life isof God. The Apostle 
is conscious of a Divine commission in bis ministry. The issue of 
the whole process is to manifest and magnify the power and the 
wisdom of God. 
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THE INTEGRITY OF THE EPISTLE ; THE 
AUTHENTICITY OF CHAPTERS XV AND XVI. 

The commentary on the two last chapters having been com. 
pleted, the question of tbc authenticity of these, or the integrity 
of the whole Epistle, con be considered with greater knowledge 
uid clearer understanding. 

(i) The leilual phenomena of these two chaptera first of all 
need to be stated, and with these we must associate a variation 
of reading in chap. L (i) A MS. written both in Greek and 
Latin omits in both texts the words 'in Rome' in verses i and 
15 of the first chapter. Standing alone, this variation would be 
unimportant, but it gains some significance from textual variations 
in the two last chapters, (a) The final doxology {ivi. 35-37) ii 
found in ditTerent places in the MSS. In the most trustworthy 
it is found at the end of the Epistle. In a few it is found at the 
end of chap, xiv, and there alone; and this variation may possibly 
be earlier than the time of Origen at the end of the second 
century. Some MSS. give the doxology at both places, and others 
omit it altogether, but the omission can probably be traced to 
Marcion. (3) There is a good dea! of evidence that Marcion, 
who about the middle of the second century made the first 
collection (as far as we know) of Pauline letters, lefl out altogether 
chaps. XV and zvi. (4) But there are some other indications 
that there were early MSS. in existence that omitted these 
chapters, (o) Ireneus, Tei-tullian, Cyprian (second and third 
centuries), never quote them, but that may be because they found 
nothing in them suitable for their purposes to quote, (b) The 
chapter headings in some MSS. of the Latin version appear to 
shew tbal the doxology followed chap, xiv, as there is nothing 
found among them that could describe the contents of chaps, xv 
and xvi i but that may be explained by the fact that these 
chapters, as mainly personal, may have been passed over in the 
public reading of the Epistle. (5) At the end of chap, xv there 
13 a prayer which might represent the conclusion of the Epistle, 
but on the other hand no Epistle of Paul's ends in this way, and 
a prayer of the same kind is found elsewhere in the body of an 
Epistle, (6) Inthe Received Text there are two apparent conclu- 
sions to the Epistle, at verses 30 and 34 ; but the cuplanallon of 
this strange fact seems to be this, that some HSS. which bad no 
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concluding doxology moved the benediclioni wbicb stood originally 
>t verse ao, to the end of the Epistle at verse 34 ; then later HSS., 
finding the benedictiOD sometimes at verse ao and sometimes 
at verse 04, inserted it at both placei. This eipdanatioD, while 
it deprives the variation in the Received Text of any significance, 
yet affords a farther proof of (he existence at an early date of MSS. 
omitting the doxology. 

(ii) As these textual phenomena have been explained by denying 
the authenticity of these chapters in whirie or part, it will b« 
necessary, before stating any of the other explanations, to indicate 
briefly the arguments in favour of the genuineness of the several 
passages composing (hem. (1) The Erst thirteen verses of Ibe 
fifteenth chapter continue the argument of the fourteenth chapter, 

Pauline in style or content. The words 'Christ hath been made 
a minister of the circumcision' have been suspected; but Paul 
expressly says in Galalians (iv. 1, 5) that ' God sent forth his 
Son, bom of a woman, born under the law, that he might redeem 
them which were under the law,' and as a fact, as has been 
shewn in the notes, Jesus as far as possible did conform to the 
law. (a) The next eight verses (14-ai) offer Paul's apology for 
his earnest admonition on the ground of his apostlesbip to the 
Gentiles, and bis fidelity in preaching the gospel as a pioneer; 
and all we know of his i^aracter and tninislry confirms the trust- 
worthiness of this passage. Verses 19-ai have specially been 
objected to, (a) because Paul had never preached in Jerusalem — 
but Acts expressly affirms that he did (ix. a8, ag), and Paul here 
lays no stress on his preaching in Jerusalem, which he mentions 
only as the Eastern limit of the region in which he laboured ; 
{b) because be never preached in lUyricum — but this has already 
been explained ; (c) because he bad not actually preached the 
gospel everywhere in the region described — but the note on 'fully 
preached ' in verse 19 explains the statement | l,d) because, il he 
was not building on another's foundation, how could he wish to 
go to Rome) — but no apostle had been in Rome, and heexprcEsly 
distinguishes bis visit to Rome as a brief sojourn by the way not 
to found a church, but confirm faiib. (3) In the remainder of this 
chapter (sa, 33) he unfolds his plana ; and the coincidences with 
Acta, and the allusions to the collections in i and a Corinthians, 
prove the correctness of Ibis statement; while the absence of 
direct evidence for the visit to Spain, and the difference in the 
mode of the visit to Rome as it actually took place, and as il was 
intended, forbid the assumption that a later writer inserted this 
passage, thus ascribing to the Apostle unfulfilled intentions. 
(4) The commendation of Phrebe in the first two verses of the 
sixteenth chapter presents no difliculty. There is no inherent 
improbabili^ in the intention of an evidently wealthy member o( 
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the church in Ccnchres to visit Rome on business, in which the 
QiemberB of the church there might be useful to ber. That 
Cenchree was the seaport of Corinth for Iravellers to Ephe«ui 
rather than Rome does not prove that Pbtebe must have been 
going to Ephcsus, and could not have been going to Rome. The 
passage does not state that she was sailing for Route from her 
native town. (5) To the persona! greetinga in verses 3-16 
no suspicion necessarily attaches. Aquila and Priscilla, as has 
HlrcBdy been shewn, may have moved about ^ely not only in the 
interests of their business, but even in the service of the gospel. 
Another greeting is addressed to Epeenetu^ the first convert from 
Asia ; but whether he belonged to Ephesus or not we cannot tell. 
Intercourse with Rome from alt parts of the empire was so 
common thai the presence of an A^ian convert in Rome at this 
time need not cause any surprise nor raise any question. These 
are the only persons mentioned whose residence in Ephesus is at 
all certain ; and so small a number does not justify the assumption 
that this part of the letter must have been addressed to Ephesus 
rather than Rome. As regards the other persons named, some 
bear Latin, some Greek, and a. few Jewish names. Host of the 
names, however, have been found in inscriptions in Rome, as 
having been borne by members of the imperial household (see the 
notes for particatars). It would be rash to identify any of the 
persons named with those mentioned in (he inscriptions, but this 
monumental evidence proves the presence in Rome of numbers of 
Greeks and Jev/s. It is very much more likely then, that in Rome 
a greater number of Paul's friends, converts, or fellow worliers 
would be found at any one time than in any other city. It may 
he added that, if Paul had been writing a letter to a church he 
himself had founded, with many of (he members of which be had 
had close personal relations, it would have been unwise for him 
to select such a list for special mention, whereas in writing to 
a church, most of the members of which were quite unknown (o 
him, it was only right and £t that he should mention (hose whom 
he knew. (6) The warning against false teachers in verses 17-30 
comes in as an afterthought, but we have the very same feature 
in the le((er (o the Philippians (iiJ. 1). Utere is nothing at all in 
the letter to the Romans to forbid the assumption that cither 
Paul had just heard, when he was closing hia letter, of the arrival 
in Rome of such false teachers, or some tidings from elsewhere 
had suggested to liis mind the possibility of such a danger in 
Rome. (7) No reasonable exception can be taken lo the greetinfs 
from Paul's companions in verses ai-93. (8) The final doxology 
in verses 35-37 reads, i( must be achnowledged, as if it were an 
elaborate composition, into which a number of Pauline phrases, 
found elsewhere, had beeit laboriously worked by a later writer. 
The style at least is unlike that of the' rest of Romans, and 
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preSeDts freater likeness to tbe langui^e in Ephesians. While It 
is true there is not only no idea in the doxology inconsistent with 
the mental standpoint of the whole Epistle, but even its character- 
istic ideas are reproduced, yet the impression left on the mind is, 
that if Paul himself wrote the dosology, it was not at the same 
time as the rest of the Epistle. We may conclude then from the 
surrey of the contents of these two chapters that there is no 
BUfBcient reason to doubt or deny their genuineness in whole 
or part But the varying position of the doxology, its peculiarities, 
as well as the absence of these iwo chapters from some MS5., 
while not justifying a solution of the problem of so extreme 
a diaracter, yel calls for eiplanalion. 

(iii) Such an explanation is attempted in the theory that Romans 
was a circular letter which was sent in difierent forms to at least 
four churches : to Rome, i-xi, xv ; to Ephesus, i-xiv, xvi. i-oo ; 
to Thessalonica, i-xiv, xvi. 31-34; to an unknown church, i-iiv, 
xvi. 35-37. It is alleged that this theory accounts for (1) the 
Taiiations in regard lo the words 'in Rome' in i. i and 15; 
(a) the four endings of the Epistle at xv. 33, xvL so, 34, 95-97; 
(3) the Ephesian names in xvi. t-90 ; (4) the Macedonian names 
in xvi. 31-34. It has already been shewn that the prayer at the end 
of chap. XV does not necessarily mark the close of an epistle, 
that the benedictions at verses ao and 34 in chap, xvi are 
explicable by the history of the text, that the Ephesian and 
Macedonian names can be explained without any such assumption, 
that chap, xv continues the argument of xiv. While this theory 
as a whole has received little support, one part of it has found 
more general acceptance, namely, that in ivi, i-ao we have part 
of a letter addressed lo Ephesus ; but it has already been shewn 
that it is quite probable that three persons from Ephesus had found 
their way to Rome, and that Paul knew in Rome about a score of 
persons. The inscriptionsjustifyour connecting most of the names 
With Rome. 

(iv) English scholars have offered several solutions. (1) Bishop 
Lightfoot sought to explain the problem presented by (he text by 
assuming that Paul at first wrote the letter as we have it, all 
except the final doiology ; that, after a time, recognizing its fitne;s 
to he read among other churches, he cut off xv and xvi as more 
directly local in interest, and so changed the letter into a circular 
epistle; that he omitted the words 'in Rome' from the first 
chapter, and added the doxology. One difficulty, however, this 
view presents, and it is this, that the ar^menl of chap, xiv is 
carried on to vetse 13 of chap, xv without any distinct break : 
and it is therefore improbable that Paul himself would have closed 
the argument in the circular letter at end of chap, xiv, as the 
personal matter begins only at verse 14 in chap. xv. (3) Dr. 
Hort suggested that the last two chapters were omitted as 
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lew suluble fbr public reading, tb<t the dosol^y wis rmd «t Uk 
end of chap, xiv, that its omission in some MSS. was due to 
Harcion, who, however, may not have removed it wilfidly, bat 
may have fonod a copy in i^ich the last part had been lost by 
some accident. T^ia view still leaves the difficulty of the separation 
of XV. 1-13 from xiv. (3) The latest critical commentary (Sanday 
and Headlam) explains this difficulty as follonrs. Marcion rejected 
the authority or the O. T. for the Christian Church. These thirteea 
verses of chap, xv contain a number of quotations froai the O. T., 
and in vene 8 Christ is described as a ' minister of the circumcision 
for the tnilh of God.' Accordingly it was natural for Harcion to 
omit these verses, although concluding the previous argument, as 
well as the remainder of chap, xv and the whole of xvi; for 
the personal matter had no special interest for him, as he had 
a distinctly dogmatic purpose in his collection of Pauline lettera. 
There is reason to believe that he had considerable influence in 
the formation of the N. T. test, and accordingly the variations 
needing to be explained are probably to be traced ultimately to 
the text to which he gave currency. Whether this explanation 
removes all the difficulties or uot, need not be settled ; but 
even should no altogether satisfactory explanation of the textual 
phenomena be discovered, yet the contents of the chapters warrant 
the conclusion, that we have the Epistle substantially as it left 
Paul's hands, lliat he seems again and again to be drawing to 
a close in the last chapters, and then adds something more, is venr 
easily explained. The fi:rtility of his thought on the one hand, 
and the intensity of his feeling on the other, account fbr his 
reluctance to write the last words of a letter to which, we have 
cause to believe, he ascribed so great importance, although as he 
drew to a close he cannot have realized that he was sending forth 
into the world a writing which Christianity may reckon as one 
of its greatest treasures in its exposure of human sin, in its 
exposition of Divine grace, in its justification of the ways of God 
to man, in its applioation of the holiest truths to the humblest 
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